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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 




- * - 

TN the Preface to the History of British India, Mr. Mill 
has claimed for himself the merits of patient and 
laborious investigation, and of original and independent 
judgment. The claim is substantiated by his work. His 
history is remarkable for extensive and diligent research, 
and for opinions which are peculiar either to the author, 
or to the school of which he was a distinguished disciple. 

Whilst, how r ever, the historian of British Lidia has de¬ 
rived the facts which he relates from numerous and 
diversified sources of information, and has investigated 
those sources with undeniable industry and unquestion¬ 
able talent, it is not to be imagined that his labours have 
in every instance been rewarded with success, or that he 
has left nothing unexplored. He has himself taken pains 
to guard against such an expectation. He acknowledges 
that his opportunities of consulting published authorities 
were .sometimes transient and precarious, that in some 
things, the unpublished documents of which ho had need 
were not accessible to him; and that in the latter portion 
of his work, which may be regarded as almost contempo¬ 
rary history, he was in want of much personal information 
which he believed to exist, and which might have rendered 
his narrative richer, and perhaps more accurate in matters 
ot detail. To supply in some degree the omi.. ions, and to 
correct the inaccuracies which have arisen from these 
cau..js, as far us additional materials supply the means, 
is oik oi th tt objects of the present publication. Many 
of the documents, and much of the pen nal in forma i ion 
which Mr. Mill desiderated, have been given to the public 
since he wrote, and various valuable v.an*k i, comprehend ug 
periods and transactions of which he treats, have famished 
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facilities for clearly understanding, and definitively appre¬ 
ciating much that was dark and doubtful at the date of his 
inquiries. Of these publications, it is sufficient here to 
specify the works of Sir John Malcolm, the biographies of 
Clive and Munro, and the Indian portion of the despatches 
of Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 

Besides the defects occasioned by incomplete materials, 
the History of British India presents inaccuracies both of 
fact and opinion, which have risen from the author’s im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the country, and unacquaintance 
with any of the languages spoken in it. He has taken 
great pains to prove that these deficiencies are of no con¬ 
sideration, and that his never having been in India, and 
his possessing but a slight and elementary acquaintance 
with any of the languages of the East, are to be regarded 
rather as qualifications than disqualifications for the task 
which he had undertaken. His arguments are ingenious: 
they will carry conviction but to few. It is true that resi¬ 
dence in a country, command of its dialects, conversancy 
with its literature, are but humble elements in the forma¬ 
tion of the historical character; but they are elements, 
and cannot be discarded without injury to the consistency 
and completeness of the whole. It is also true, that there 
are many circumstances in the position of the servants of 
the East India Company, which are unpropitions to the 
development and cultivation of th> talent and knowledge 
requisite to constitute a historian of India; but, although 
these circumstances may counterbalance, in the individuals 
themselves, the benofits derivable from personal observa¬ 
tion, they do not therefore invalidate the reality of those 
benefits, or render local knowledge altogether valueless* 
It may be without reservation'conceded, that no one per- 
son of the many who have been engaged in official duty in 
India, or who have earned distinction as oriental scholars, 
has yet brought to the attempt to write a history of India 
the same degree of fitness as Mr. Mill; yot it cannot hut 
be felt, that had Mr. Mill himself passed but a short time 
in the country, or been but moderately yei od in ‘"iy be- 
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partment of its literature, his history would have been 
exempt from many of those blemishes by which its per¬ 
fectness is now impaired, and its utility diminished. 

Personal knowledge of a country, and especially of India, 
possesses one great recommendation, of which Mr. Mill 
does not seem to have been aware. It secures one im¬ 
portant historical requisite, of the want of which his pages 
present many striking examples. It enables the historian 
to judge of the real value of that evidence to which he 
must have recourse for matters that are beyond the sphere 
of his own observation. Mr. Mill justly argues, that it is 
only by combining the observations of a number of indi¬ 
viduals, that a comprehensive knowledge of any one subject 
can be acquired, and that in so extensive and complicated 
a subject as India, a very small portion can fall under the 
cognizance of any. single observer. Yet. it should bo con¬ 
sidered, that although the subject be diversified in its 
details, it is in substance the same. Amidst all the 
varieties of the picture, there are many features in com¬ 
mon, and lie to whom those features are familiar, will be 
able to judge of tin fidelity w’itli which they are delineated 
by another aiid will thence be able to infer the power and 
disposition of the artist, to portray with truth and skill the 
lineaments which are le3s intimately known to himself. 
He will be in a ..ituation to estimate with accuracy the 
opportunities which the author of an account of any part 
of India may have enjoyed, of gathering authentic infor¬ 
mation ; lie will be in the way of learning something of 
the narrator’s pursuits,'habits, occupation, and prepe- es- 
aions, and will by daily experience be prepared for the 
many circumstances by which observation is biassed, and 
opinions are instilled. He will know what to credit, what 
to mii ust, what to disbelieve. He will bo qualified to 

^ CVlJ _ J! J l )Ure nmfal from the dross, to separate the false 
rom 6 most 

essential part of the duties of a careful and critical histo¬ 
rian is constantly apparent in the citations which Mr. Mill 
was made,, either in his text or his notes, from writers on 
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India. IIo commonly attaches tlio greatest weight to tho 

Authorities wliioh are least ontillod to confidence, or 

adduces from those of a liighor order, tlio passages which 
are least cluiruolurized by care and consideration. Nu- 

meroua instances of Mr, Mill’s misiaken cstimato and 

partial application of authority arc pointed out in the 
pioBont publication. To liavo speoihud all, would have 

swulUl Uni annotations to fl (lisprojiorfinnsto mid incon¬ 
venient bulk. A local knc”''„edge of India on the part of 
its historian, would lmvo obviated the necessity of most of 

thoso animadversions, 

Acquaintance with the languages and literature of India 
would have preserved Mr. Mill from some other mistaken 
conclusions. He states it as his conviction, that even 

when hn wrote, a aullicient slock of information hud been 

collected in the languages of Europe to enable an inquirer 
to ascertain every important point in the history of India. 
As fa r as this assertion may bo considered applicable to 
the European part of Indian history, it is inconsistent 
with the deficiencies which he has himself indicated. It 
is still more incorrect when applied to the history of the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans of Hindustan. Many very 
important accessions have been acquired in both these 
respects since the publication of the history of British 
India, but many more remain to be supplied, before it can 
be asserted with truth, that every important point in the 
history of India has been ascertained. In the Journals of 
the several Asiatic Societies, and the publications of 
various Hindu scholars, information almost entirely now 
and of exceeding interest, has been obtained within the 
lit: t few yearn, relating to the religion, philosophy, and 
ancient history of the Hindus, whilst their later fortunes 
have been richly illustrated by the history of the Mara- 
thas, and the Annals of Rajasthan : until, however, some 
of the Purfmas, and the. chief portion of the Vedas, shall 
have been translated, it is not safe to speculate upon the 
scope and character of the primitive institutions of the 
Hindus, and for more recent periods, it is still essential to 
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extend investigation into those ohroniclos of the native 

states which are known to have existence. Tlio whole of 
the Mohammedan history of India, when Mr. Mill wrote, 
was restricted to a single compilation, loosely if not incor¬ 
rectly translated, and to a few fragmentary notices snatched 
from oblivion by tlio industrious curiosity of European 
orientalists. We have now a 11)01*0 trilStWOrtliy Irail.Sl .\U Mi i 

of Perishta, and in the autobiography of Baber, and in 
other publications, lrnioh more nopious uiul serviceable 

contributions to our knowledge of the transactions of the 

Mohammedans in India: but every epoch of their rule 
abounds with original authorities, many of which are of 
great merit, and the principal of these must bo translated 
or consulted before wo can venture to affirm that wo have, 
in tho languages of Europe, materials sufficient for the de¬ 
termination of every important point in the Mohammedan 
history of India. 

From these remarks it will be apparent, that with regard 
to tho facts of his history, tho sources of his information 
wore more scanty and less pure than the historian sus¬ 
pected. Exceptions even more comprehensive may bo 
taken to his opinions. In many instances, the intensity 
of his prejudices has dimmed the clearness of his per¬ 
ception, and blunted the acuteness of his intelligence. 
However unconscious of deserving tho imputation, he is 
liablo to the censure which he has pronounced upon one 
class of candidates for popular approbation. He is a 
zealot for a party; he panegyrizes its leader; he places its 
principles in the fairest light; he labours to bring odium 
upon the principles and practices of his opponents; ho 
advocates, iu a word, the theoretical views of Mr. Bentham* 
and tries all measures and all institutions by a scale con¬ 
structed according to the notions of that writer upon law 
.iud go\ eminent. As long a the opinions thus prompted, 
are put forth as abstract propositions, or affect oendusions 
irrelevant to tho main subject *.*f the cun posit ion, it has 
not been thought necessary to controvert them, but when 
they are employed as standards by which to try the con- 
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duct of the East India Company and of their servants, 
either in their commercial or political connexion with 
India, it has been occasionally attempted to demonstrate 
their unsoundness, their inapplicability, or their injustice. 

Of the proofs which may be discovered in Mr. Miirs 
history of the operation of preconceived opinions, in con¬ 
fining a vigorous and active understanding to a partial and 
one-sided view of a great question, no instance is more 
remarkable than the unrelenting pertinacity with which 
he labours to establish the barbarism of the Hindus. In¬ 
dignant at the exalted, and it may be granted, sometimes 
exaggerated descriptions of their advance in civilization, 
of their learning, their sciences, their talents, their virtues, 
which emanated from the amiable enthusiasm of Sir. 
William Jones, Mr. Mill has entered the lists against him 
with equal enthusiasm, but a less commendable purpose, 
and has sought to reduce them as far below their proper 
level, as their encomiasts may have formerly elevated 
them above it. With very imperfect knowledge, with 
materials exceedingly defective, with an implicit faith in 
all testimony hostile to Hindu pretensions, he has elabo¬ 
rated a portrait of the Hindus which has no resemblance 
whatever to tho original, and which almost outrages hu¬ 
manity. As he represents them, the Hindus ore not only 
on a par with the least civilized nations of the Old and 
Hd, but they arc plunged almost without exccp- 
ilie lowest depths of immorality and crime. Con- 
raerely in a literary capacity, the description of the 
H in the History of British India* is open to censure 
for ' ; obvious unfairness and injustice; but in the offects 
whi it is likely to exercise upon the connexion between 
the people of England and the people of India, it is 
chargeable with more than literary demerit: its tendency 
is evil; it is calculated to destroy ait sympathy between 
the rulers and the ruled; to preoccupy tho minds of those 
who issue annually from Great Britain, to monopolize the 
p is of honour and power in Hyylustan, with an un¬ 
founded aversion towards those . ’.j.H.om they exercise 
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that power, and from whom they enforce that honour; and 
to substitute for those generous and benevolent feelings, 
which the situation of the younger servants of the Com¬ 
pany in India naturally suggests, sentiments of disdain, 
suspicion, and dislike, uncongenial to their age and cha¬ 
racter, and wholly incompatible with the full and faithful 
discharge of their obligations to Government and to tho 
people. There is reason to fear that these consequences 
are not imaginary, and that a harsh and illiberal spirit has 
of late years prevailed in the conduct and councils of the 
rising service in India, which owes its origin to impressions 
imbibed in early life from the History of Mr. Mill. It is 
understood, that had he lived to revise the work, he would 
probably have modified some of the most exceptionable 
passages in this part of it, and it has been an especial ob¬ 
ject of the present edition, to show that the unfavourable 
views which Mr. Mill exhibits of tho civilization and cha¬ 
racter of the Hindus, are always extreme, and are not 
unfrequently erroneous and unjust. 

It may be thought inconsistent with the unfavourable 
opinions thus avowed of the History of British India in 
such important particulars, to have engaged in preparing 
a new edition of it for the public ; but, notwithstanding 
the imputations which have be.n urged to its disavantage^ 
the editor regards the history of Mr. Mill as the most va¬ 
luable work upon the subject which has yet been pub¬ 
lished. It is a composition of great industry, of extensive 
information, of much accuracy on many points, of unre- 
laxing vigour on all; and even where the* reader may not 
feel disposed to adopt the views it advocates, he will rafely 
fail to reap advantage from the contemplation of them, as 
they are advanced to illustrate the relations between India 
and Great Britain. Tho vast importance of that connexion 

bribing the steps by which 
it was formed or speculating on tho means by w, cn it-, 
may be perpetuated, a lofty lone oi noral and >ntica j 
principle is maintained * which, ( von whw\ think 

that the principles,*’ Jtly 
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respect, which, in a great number of instances, commands 
unhesitating acquiescence and which is well worthy of 
imitation by all to whom the interests of our Indian em¬ 
pire are matters, either of theoretical reasoning, or of prac¬ 
tical administration. In dwelling upon the defects of the 
work, it has been intended only to explain the motives of 
those endeavours which have been made to remedy them; 
and it is hoped, that in the annotations which ha\e been 
inserted, such correctives will have been provided, as may 
obviate the evil consequences of what the editor appre¬ 
hends to be mistaken or mischievous, without impairing 
the utility, or detracting from the credit of that which he 
believes to be correct and instructive. 
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- ♦ - 

TN the course of reading and investigation, necessary for 
acquiring that measure of knowledge which I was 
anxious to jmssess, respecting my country, its people, its 
government, its interests, its policy, and it's laws, I was 
met, and in some degree surprised, by extraordinary diffi¬ 
culties, when I arrived at that part of my inquiries which 
related to India. On other subjects, of any magnitude and 
importance, I generally found, that there was .some one 
book, or small number of books, containing the material 
part of the requisite information; and in which direction 
was obtained, by reference to other books, if, in any part, 
the reader found it necessary to extend his researches. In 
regard to India, the case was exceeding different. The 
knowledge, requisite for attaining an adequate conception 
of that great scene of British action, was collected no 
where. It was scattered in a great variety of repositories, 
sometimes in considerable portions, often in very minute 
ones; sometimes by itself, often mixed up with subjects of 
a very different nature : and, even where information re¬ 
lating to India stood disjoined from other subjects, a small 
portion of what was useful lay commonly embedded in a 
large mass of what was trifling and insignificant ; and of a 
body of statements, given indiscriminately as matters pf 
fact, ascertained by the senses, the far greater part was *in 
general only matter of opinion, borrowed, in succession, by 
one set of Indian gentlemen from another. 1 

In bestowing the time, labour, and thought, necessary 
to explore Uiia assemblage of heterogeneous things, and to 

, 1“ Iso information WO Wt by 

verv first accurate historian. 

Oi yap ciV&ptonOi to$ fucoa.5 tjji' -rpoyeyevr^evujv, vac >?«• .‘.Tivtopi-i arfntriv 
q, o/Jicog a0acrariorTw9 nap’ 6c\o.r.tj. Tliueyd. I.b. i. c. **. OthVr ex¬ 

cellent observations to the same purji 30 arc found in the two following 
chapters. 
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separate, for my own use, what was true and what was 
useful, from what was insignificant and what was false, I 
was led to grieve, that none of those who had preceded 
me, in collecting for himself a knowledge of Indian affairs, 
had been- induced to leave his collection for the benefit 
of others ; and perform the labour of extracting and order¬ 
ing the dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge 
of India, once for all. The second reflection was, that, if 
those who preceded me had neglected this important ser¬ 
vice, and in so doing were not altogether free from blame 
neither should I be exempt from the same condemnation 
if I omitted what depended upon me, to facilitate and 
abridgo to others the labour of acquiring a knowledge of 
India j an advantage I should have valued so highly, had 

it bum afforded by any former inquirer. 

In this manner, the idea of writing a History of India 
wvI fo nt engendered, in my mind. I should have shrunk 
from the task, had I foreseen the labour in which it ha* 
involved rru\ 


Phe books, in which more or less of information re¬ 
specting India might ho expected to be found, were r. nffi r 
ciently numerous to compose a library, some were books 
of travel*, some wero books of History. Some contains! 
philological, some antiquarian, researches. A conside¬ 
rable number consisted of translations from the writings 
of the natives in tho native tongues; others were hooks on 
the religion of tho people of India ; books on their J aW a ; 
books on their science.;, munncrH, and arts. 

Tho transactions in India were not the only transactions 
of the BritiSftnation, to which the affairs of India had 
given birth. Those affairs had been the subject of mu.-h 
discussion by iho press, aud of many legislative, executive, 
and even judicial proceedings, in England. Those discus- 

part of the. History of British Tiulia; and the material* „f 
it remained to bo extracted, with much labour, from tin* 
Yolimjmou.'j records of British literature, and British le- 
ginlulion. 
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The British legislature had not satisfied itself with deli¬ 
berating, and deciding ; it had also inquired ; and' inquir¬ 
ing, it had called for evidence. This call, by the fortunate 
publicity of parliamentary proceedings, brought forth the 
records of the councils in India, and their correspondence, 
with one another, with their servants, and with tho con¬ 
stituted authorities in England ; a portion of materials, in¬ 
estimable in its value ; but so appalling by its magnitude^ 
that many years appeared to be inadequate to render tlyc • 
mind familiar with it. 

Such is a short and very impei-fopt description of tlir 
stato of die materials.' The op©tntiouo to draw 

fiwiu the* in a useful history, formed tbo eecotui subject of 
cony id oration. To omit other particular*, which will easily 
presold themselves, and are common to this with all under¬ 
takings of similar nature, a peculiar doUiami, It *vi&§rrt 
^presented for tho ox e m S(! of discrimination, ‘that is, 0 f 
criticism, m a cliaotio mass, of such extent, whore things 
relating to the subject were to be separated from things 
feroign to it; where circumstances of importance wero to 

>c separated from oiraumtances that wore insignificant; 
where real facts, and just inferences, were to bo separated 
from suoh a3 were tho contrary; and above all things 
where facts really testified by tho senses, wore to be 
deacriminated from matters, givon as testified by the 
senses, but whioh, in truth, wero nothing but matters of 
opinion, confounded with matters of fact, and mistaken for 
them, in the minds of the reporters them^dves * 

ttutrunoi.jfct.-., fttii. ,ti| S( i<,,r * i uimiycux, rehitifs ri cenr 

“ “I .,n n* . ,, r ( J, , Omi'M.lf .f. \u 

tnCIfir UOS * . <-»lt>! -M, * * > > i l >M It linin. ..<>! i|i;- •• {'.»'(.> • 

lU-a Motifs, tilbitim'.i m * 4 ‘* ,tt Al,,t **vi»to 

lianittu miml, rt fact Oi e , uia VuhlA' v ° , J , 8 ,harm,, - v ^ tho 

thu reader, *ho i.s nu alj, . V . / 1,1 s l «> 1 -c.i • . dm. 

illustrated m one of u,„ ! ' ' ^ J2 

Mr. DitiraUl Stewart, on the l-i,^ ‘ ji 1 , T" T "S , lhc " urk oi 

wot-I, Many examples of It ,i„ 

VOL. X. 0 11,53 
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A history of India, therefore, to he good for any thing, 
must, it was evident, be, what, for want of a better appel¬ 
lation, has been called, “ A Critical History ” 1 To criticise 
means, to judge. A critical history is, then, a judging 
history. But, if a judging history, what does it judge ? 

It is evident that there are two, and only two, classes of 
objects, which constitute the subject of historical judg¬ 
ments. The first is, the matter of statement, the things 
given by the historian, as things really done, really said, 
or really thought. The second is, the matter of evidence, 
the matter by which the reality of the saying, the doing^ 
or thinking, is ascertained. 

In regard to evidence, the business of criticism visibly, 
is, to bring to light the value of each article, to discrimi¬ 
nate what is true from what is false, to combine partial 
statements, in order to form a complete account, to com¬ 
pare varying, and balance contradictory statements, in 
order to form a correct one. 


In regard to the matter of statement, the business of 
criticism is, to discriminate between real causes and false 

causes; real effects and false effects ; real tendencies and 

falsely-supposed ones ; between good ends and evil ends • 
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•means that aro conducive, and means not conducive to 
the ends to which they are applied. 

In exliioiting the result of these several judgments, the 
satisfaction, or the instruction of the reader, is very imper¬ 
fectly provided for, if the reasons are not adduced. I have 
no apology therefore to make, for those inductions, or 
those ratiocinations, sometimes of considerable length 
which were necessary to exhibit the grounds upon which 
my decisions were founded. Those critical disquisitions 
may be well, or they may be ill performed ; they may lead 
to correct, or they may lead to erroneous conclusions ; but 
they are, indisputably, in place; and my work, whatever 
had been its virtues in other respects, w r ould have remained 
most imperfect without them. 1 

There will be but one opinion, 1 suppose, with regard 
to the importance of the service, which I have aspired to 
the honour of rendering to my country; for the public 
are inclined to exaggerate, rather than extenuate, the mag¬ 
nitude of the interests which are involved in the manage¬ 
ment of their Indian affairs. And it may be affirmed, as a 
principle not susceptible of dispute, that good manage¬ 
ment of any portion of the affair-- of any community i s 
almost always proportional to the degree of knowledge 
respecting it diffused in that community. Hitherto the 
knowledge of India enjoyed by the British community has 
been singularly defective. Not only among the unedu¬ 
cated, and those who are regardless of knowledge, but 
among those who are solicitous to obtain a competent 


1 Even those ririctures, which sometimes occur, on institutions purolv 
British, will be all f und, I ara persuaded, to be not only strictly connected 
with measures which relate to India, and which have actually grown out of 
tbosc iit.'titn; ior.s ; but indkpiii'ai.lv m ■ - try to convey c< m pie to and correct 
’< oa .<>t the inhu.n policy which the institutions in question e attributed mainly 
mVoi ?«,?*> v ’, hok ‘ of our Indian pol : y having, fur example, been 

i.lninoV JiVi UlL l nv * i^eliamcntary Inlluencv. how could the one be cjc- 
cmn-w 1 ° UI • as in the last chapter of the fourth volume, ;uid in 

bulieial mnniS - ’ U ;Jin £ principles of theothor? Tlic rc- alr u. all tho 
immi inquiries, u , i Kl v ( . ] en attempt* i i.i England, on Indian ait airs, 
depending m a at dr-rce on r • ,.t the lav in Engh.n l, Inv\ i-.ejld 

these O'- CO suilj ientiye.i d, V. .>■ ...» acMuring, m the chapter <: i 
the trial ot Mr. Hastings, those „ u ,: , > r it- m the law . f Kmyand 

on which the results in question api >re i in.uv re uurkably to depend V The 
Importune•* of this remark will Im felt, and 1 hope, remeratx* : d, when tbo 
time for Judging of the use and per tic cue© of those elucidations arrives. 
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share of information with respect to every other branch of 
the national interests, nothing is so rare as to meet with 
a man who can with propriety be said to know anything 
of India and its affairs. A man who has any considerable 
acquaintance with them, without having been forced to 
acquire it by the offices he has filled, is scarcely to be 
found. 

The same must continue to be the case till the know¬ 
ledge of India is rendered more accessible. Few men can 
afford the time sufficient for perusing even a moderate 
portion of the documents from which a knowledge of India, 
approaching to completeness, must have hitherto been 
derived. Of those, whose time is not wdiolly engrossed, 
either by business or by pleasure, the proportion is very 
moderate whom the prospect of a task so heavy, and so 
tedious, as that of exploring the numerous repositories of 
Indian knowledge, would not deter. And, with respect to 
the most important of all the sources of information, the 
parliamentary documents, they were not before the public, 
; and were by the very nature of the case within the reach 
of a number comparatively small. 

But though no dispute will arise about the importance 
of the work, I have no reason to expect the same unani¬ 
mity about the fitness of the workman. 

One objection will doubtless be taken, on which I think 
it. necessary to offer some observations, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable sentiments which are commonly excited 
by almost any language in which a man can urge preten¬ 
sions which be may be suspected of urging as his own • 
pretensions which, though they must exist in some degree 
in the case of every man who writes a book, and ought to 
be encouraged, therefore, rather than extinguished, had 
better, in general, be understood, than expressed. 

This writer, it will be said, has never been in India ; 
and, if he has any, has a very slight and elementary ac¬ 
quaintance with any of the languages of the East. 

I confess the facts, and will now proceed to mention the 
considerations which led me, notwithstanding, to conclude 
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that I might still produce a work of considerable utility, 
on the subject of India. 

In the first place, it appeared to me, that a sufficient 
stock of information v as now collected in the languages of 
Europe, to enable the inquirer to ascertain every important 
point in the history of India. If I was right in that opi¬ 
nion, it is evident, that a residence in India, or a know¬ 
ledge of the languages of India, was, to express myself 
moderately, not indispensable. 

In the next place, I observed, that no exceptions were 
taken to a President of the Board of Control, or to a Go¬ 
vernor-General, the men intrusted with all the powers of 
government in India, because they had never been in 
India, and knew none of its languages. 

Again, I certainly knew, that some of the most success¬ 
ful attempts in history had been made, without ocular 
knowledge of the country*, or acquaintance with its lan¬ 
guages. Robertson, for example, never beheld America, 
though lie composed its history. He never was in either 
Germany or Spain, yet he wrote the. history of Charles the 
Fifth. Of Gerfnany he knew uot so much as thedauguage ; 
and it was necessary for him to learn that of Spain, only 
because the docDments which it yielded were not trans¬ 
lated into any of the languages with which be was ac¬ 
quainted. Tacitus, though he never was in Germany, and 
was certainly not acquainted with the language of our un¬ 
cultivated ancestors, wrote the exquisito account of the 
manners of the Germans. 

But, as some knowledge may be acquired by seeing 
India, which cannot be acquired without it ; and as it can 
be pronounced of hardly any portion of knowledge that it 
is altogether useless, I will not go so far as to deny, that a 
man would possess advantages, who, to all the qualifica¬ 
tions for writing a history of India which it is possible to 
acquire in Europe, should add those qualifications which 
can be acquired only by seeing the country and conversing 
with its people. Vet I have no doubt of being able to 
make out, to the satisfaction of all reflecting rninch, that 
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the man who should bring to the composition of a history 
of India, the qualifications alone which can be acquired in 
Europe, would come, in an almost infinite degree, better 
fitted for the task, than the man who should bring to it 
the qualifications alone which can bo acquired in India ; 
and that the business of acquiring the one set of qualifica¬ 
tions is almost wholly incompatible with that of acquiring 
the other. 

For, let us inquire what it is that a man can learn, by 
going to India, and understanding its languages. He can 
treasure up the facts which are presented to his senses ; 
he can learn the facts which are recorded in such native 
books as have not been translated ; and he can ascertain 
facts by conversation with the natives, which have never 
yet been committed to writing. This he can do ; and I 
am not aware that he can do any thing further. 

But, as no fact is more certain, so none is of more im¬ 
portance, in the science of human nature, than this ; that 
the powers of observation, in every individual, are exceed¬ 
ingly liniited ; and that it is only by combining the obser¬ 
vations of a number of individuals, that a competent 
knowledge of any extensive subject can ever be acquired. 

Of so extensive and complicated a scene as India, how 
small a portion would the whole period of his life enable 
any man to observe ! 

If, then, wo may assume it as an acknowledged fact, that 
an account of India, complete in all its parts, at any one 
moment, still more through a series of ages, could never 
bo derived from the personal observation of any one indi¬ 
vidual, but must be collected from the testimony of a great 
number of individuals, of any one of whom the powers of 
perception could extend but a little way, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that a man best qualified for deal¬ 
ing with evidence, is the man best qualified for writing the 
history of India. It will not, I presume, admit of much 
dispute, that the habits which are Subservient to the suc¬ 
cessful exploration of evidence are more likely to be 
acquired in Europe than in India. 
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The man who employs himself in treasuring up, by 
mean" of perception and the languages, the greatest por¬ 
tion oi knowledge in regard to India, is he who employs 
the greatest portion of his life in the business of observing 
and in making himself familiar with the languages. But 
the mental habits which are acquired in more observing, 
and in the acquisition of languages, are almost as different 
as any mental habits can be, from the powers of combina¬ 
tion, discrimination, classification, judgment, comparison, 
weighing, inferring, inducting, philosophizing in short : 
which are the powers of most importance for extracting 
the precious ore from a great mine of rude historical mate¬ 
rials. 

Whatever is worth seeing or hearing in India, can be 
expressed in writing. As soon as every thing of import¬ 
ance is expressed in writing, a man who is duly qualified 
may obtain more knowledge of India in one year in Lis 
closet in England, than he could obtain during the course 
of the longest life, by the use of his eyes and ears in 
India. 

As soon as the testimony is received of a sufficient 
number of witnesses, to leave no room for mistake from 
the partial or the erroneous statements which they may 
have separately made, it is hardly doubtful, that a man, 
other circumstances being equal, is really better qualified 
for forming a correct judgment on the whole, if his infor¬ 
mation is totally derived from testimony, than if rsome 
portion of it is derived from the senses. It is well known, 
how fatal an effect on our judgments is exerted by tlio.-o 
impulses, called partial impressions ; in other words, how 
much our conceptions of a great whole are apt to be dis¬ 
torted, and made to disagree with their object, by an 
undue impression, received from some particular part. 
^° ] IS to be informed, how much m-uv sivul, in 

general, is the con . ption of uu object wMt'h hai boon 
presented to our senses, than that of an object which we 
have only heard another ltun describe. Nobody, there¬ 
fore, will deny, that of a great so^ne, or combination of 
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scenes, when some small part has been seen, and the 
knowledge of the rest has been derived from testimony, 
there is great danger, lest the impression recoived from 
the senses should exert an immoderate influence, hang a 
bias on the mind, and render the conception of the whole 
erroneous. 

If a man were to lay -down the plan of preparing himself 
for writing the history of India, by a course of observation 
in the country, he must do one of two things. Either he 
must resolve to observe minutely a part; or he must 
resolve to take a cursory review of the whole. Life is 
insufficient for more. If his decision is to observe mi¬ 
nutely ; a very small portion comparatively is all that he 
will be able to observe. What aid can he derive from 
this, in writing a history, has partly been already un¬ 
folded, and may for the rest be confided to the reflections 
of the intelligent reader. 

What I expect to be insisted upon with greatest em¬ 
phasis is, that, if an observer were to take an expansive 
view ol India, noting, in his progress, those circumstances 
alone which are of greatest importance, he would come 
with peculiar advantage to the composition of a history; 
with lights capable of yielding the greatest assistance in 
judging even of the evidence of others. To estimate this 
pretension correctly, we must not forget a well-known and 
important law of human nature. From this we shall see, 
that a cursory view, of the nature of that which is here 
described, is a process in the highest degree effectual, not 
for removing error, and perfecting knowledge, but for 
strengthening all the prejudices, and confirming all the 
prepossessions or false notions, with which the observer 
sets out. This result is proved by a very constant expe¬ 
rience; and may further be seen to spring, with an almost 
irresistible necessity, from the constitution of the human 
mind. In a cursory survey, it is understood, that tho 
-mind, unable to attend to the whole of an infinite number 
of objects, attaches itself to a few; and overlooks tho 
multitude that remain. But what, then, are the objects 
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to which tlio mind, in such a situation, is in preference 
attracted ? Those which fall in with the current of its 
own thoughts; those which accord with its former im¬ 
pressions ; those which confirm its previous ideas. These 
are the objects to which, in a hasty selection, all ordinary 
minds are directed, overlooking the rest. For what is the 
principle in the mind by which the choice is decided 1 
Doubtless that of association. And is not association 
governed by the predominant ideas? To this remains to 
bo added, the powerful influence of the affections; first, 
the well-known pleasure which a man finds, in meeting, at 
every step, with proofs that he is in the right, inspiring 
an eagerness to look out for that source of satisfaction; 
and, secondly, the well-known aversion which a man usually 
has, to meet with proofs that he is in the wrong, yielding 
a temptation, commonly obeyed, to overlook such disagree¬ 
able objects. 

He who, without having been a percipient witness in 
India, undertakes, in Europe, to digest the r erials of In¬ 
dian history, is placed, with regard to the w * us indrv i- 
duals who may have been in India, and m one has 

seen and reported one thing, another has and reported 
another thing, in a situation very analogous to that of 
the judge, in regard to the witnesses who give their evi¬ 
dence before him. In the investigation of any of those 
complicated scenes of action, on which a judicial decision 
is sometimes required, one thing has commonly been ob¬ 
served by one witness, another thing has been observed 
by another witness ; the same thing has been observed in 
one point of view by one, in another point of view by 
another witness ; some things are affirmed by one, and 
]? anotlier * Iu tbk .scene, the judge, putting to- 
^ > 16 ^ ra £ men * /8 °f mf »rmation which he has seve- 
la \ received nom the several witnesses, marking where 

ey agree and where they differ, exploring the tokens of 
fidelity in one, of infidelity in another ; of correct concep¬ 
tion in one, of incorrect ooneepti- u in another; comparing 
the whole collection of Statements with the general probu- 
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bill ties of tlie case, and trying it by the established laws 
of human nature, endeavours to arrive at a complete and 
correct conception of the complicated transaction, on 
which he is called to decide. Is it not understood, that in 
such a ca-e as this, where the sum of tho testimony is 
abundant, the judge, who has seen no part of the transac¬ 
tion has yet, by his investigation, obtained a more perfect 
conception of it, than is almost ever possessed by any of 
the individuals from whom he has derived his informa¬ 
tion ? 1 

But, if a life, in any great degree devoted to the collec¬ 
tion of facts by the senses and to the acquiring of tongues^ 
is thus incompatible with the acquisition of that know¬ 
ledge, and those powers of mind, which are most conducive 
to a masterly treatment of evidence ; it is still less compa¬ 
tible with certain other endowments, which the discharge 
of the highest duties of the historian imperiously demands. 
Great and difficult as is the task of extracting perfectly the 
light of evidence from a chaos of rude materials, it is yet 
not the most difficult of his operations, nor that which re* 
quires the highest and rarest qualifications of the mind. 
It is the business of the historian not merely to display 

1 The Indians themselves have a striking anolocnc to illnstrata ti,« 
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the obvious outside of things ; tbe qualities which strike 
the most ignorant observer, in tbe acts, tbe institutions, 
and ordinances, wbicb form tbe subject of bis statements. 
His duty is, to convey just ideas of all those objects ; of 
all tbe transactions, legislative, administrative, judicial, 
mercantile, military, wbicb be is called upon to describe. 
But in just ideas of great measures wbat is implied 1 A 
clear discernment, undoubtedly, of tbeir causes; a clear 
discernment of tbeir consequences ; a clear discernment of 
tboir natural tendencies ; and of tbe circumstances likely 
to operato either in combination with theso natural ten¬ 
dencies, or in opposition to them. To qualify a man for 
this great duty hardly any kind or degree of knowledge is 
not demanded ; hardly any amount of knowledge, wbicb 
it is within tbe competence of one man to acquire, will be 
regarded as enough. It is plain, for example, that be 
needs tbe most profound knowledge of tbe laws of human 
nature, wbicb is the end, as well as instrument, of every 
thing. It is plain, that be requires tbe most perfect compre¬ 
hension of tbe principles of human society ; or the course, 
into which the laws of human nature impel tbe human 
being, in bis gregarious state, or when formed into a com¬ 
plex body along with others of bis kind. The historian 
requires a clear comprehension of the practical play of the, 
machinery of government; for, in like manner as tbe 
general laws of motion are counteracted and modified by 
friction, tbe power of which may yet be accurate! ascer¬ 
tained and provided for, so ii is necessary for tbo histo¬ 
rian correctly to appreciate tbo counteraction which the 
more general laws of human nature may receive from in 
dividual or specific varieties, and that allowance for it with 
winch bis anticipations and conclusions ought to be 
s horfc* tbe whole field of human nature, tbe 
10 °* legislation, the whole field, of judicature, tbo 

who e field of adnainisfetaiiou, down to war. coittmerce* and 
diplomacy, ought to bo familiar to Lis mind. 1 


. \ n : u U «1*5W. ’’’a i nt* competent ] i partie la moina intdren- 

saute del lustoire. C est la cr.nnu-ssnnec de riunn.vp ; U morale, ct la •„ dinouo 
qu il y troure, qui la reinvent dur.s non c .T-nt Odl-.n, ;i- ;u . S-ir U ManVi 
chiedes M&ies, Misc. Works, lii. 156. Ed. Svo. 
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What then ? it will be said, and most reasonably said; 
do you hold yourself up, as the person in whom all these 
high qualifications are adequately combined? No. And 
I am well assured, that by not one of those by whom I 
shall be criticised, not even by those by whom I shall be 
treated with the greatest severity, will the distance be¬ 
tween the qualifications . which I possess, and the qualifi¬ 
cations which are desirable in the writer of a history, be 
estimated at more than it is estimated by myself. But the 
whole of my life, which I may, without scruple, pronounce 
to have been a laborious one, has been devoted to the acqui¬ 
sition of those qualifications; and I am not unwilling to 
confess, that I deemed it probable 1 should be found to 
possess them in a greater degree, than those, no part of 
whose life, or a very small part, had been applied to the 
acquisition of them. I was also of opinion, that if nobody 
appeared, with higher qualifications, to undertake the work, 
it was better it should be done imperfectly, better it should 
be done even as I might be capable of doing it, than not 
done at dfL 

Among the many virtues which have been displayed by 
the Company’s servants, may justly bo enumerated the 
candour with which they themselves confess' the necessity 
under which they are laid, of remaining to a great degree 
ignorant of India, That they go out to their appointments 
-at a time of life when a considerable stock of general know¬ 
ledge cannot possibly have been acquired, i: a fact which 
nobody will dispute. And they are the foremost to de¬ 
clare, that their situation in India is such, as to preclude 
them from the acquisition of local knowledge. Notwith¬ 
standing the high degree of talent, therefore, and even of 
literary talent, which many of them have displayed, more 
than some very limited portion of the history of India 
none of them has ventured to undertake. 1 


1 Thcfollmvmfr words arc not inapplicable, originally applied to a much 
inr.iv limited wrtdect. I>e quibuapartibus; singulis, quidam separatim sci 
ninluerunt, velut onus totiua corporis veriti, ct sic quoqno coraplnres 4e un<i- 
qiwriuc earum libros ediderunt: quns ego omnes nusus contexere prope ii 
jdtmn ralhi laborera prospicio, et ipsa cogitntlonc susceptl immeria fhtw. 
Sen unramiura est quia ca:pima8, et si viribus deficiemur, uniino tainen ncra* 
verandum. Qumct. Inat. Or. lib. 4. Prooem. 
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« When we consider,” said Lord Toignmouth, in his cele¬ 
brated Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, “ the nature and 
magnitude of our acquisitions, the characters of the people 
placed under our dominion, their difference of language, 
and dissimilarity of manners; that we entered upon the ad¬ 
ministration of the government ignorant of its former con¬ 
stitution, and with little practical experience in Asiatic fi¬ 
nance, it will not be deemed surprising that we should have 
fallen into errors; or if any should at this time require cor¬ 
rection.— If we further consider the form of the British. 
Government in India, we shall find it ill calculated for the- 
speedy introduction of improvement. The members com¬ 
posing it are in a state of constant fluctuation, and the 
period of their residence often expires, before experience 
can be acquired, or reduced to practice. Official forms 
necessarily occupy a large portion of time ; and tbe con¬ 
stant pressure of business leaves little leisure for study 
and reflection, without which no knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples and detail of the revenues of this country can be 
attained. True information is also jirocured yritli diffi¬ 
culty, because it is too often derived from mere practice, 
instead of being deduced from fixed principles.” 1 

Lord William Bentinck, after being Governor of Fort St. 
George, and President of the Council at Madras, expresses 
himself in very pointed terms. “ The result of my own 
observation, during my residence in India, is, that the 
Europeans generally know little or nothing of tho customs 
and manners of the Hindoos. We are all acquainted with 
some prominent marks and facts which all who run may 
read : but their manner of thinking ; their domestic habits 
and ceremonies, in which circumstances a knowledge of 
tli*. people consists, is, I fear, in great pari wanting to us. 
!\o understand very imperfectly their language. They, 
perhaps, know more of our^ ; but their knowledge is by 
no means sufficiently extensivo to give a description of 

T , 1 No. I. Appendix to tho Fifth It«m>rt of the Select Committee >f tho 
House of Commons, on the AfTVr* of >ho I'u., In.l a Company, in ISio. 
Tins passage the ComrniUee have thought oi mffielent importance to be incur. 
porated in their Kepcrt. 
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subjects not easily represented by the insulated words in 
daily use. We do not, we cannot associate with the na¬ 
tives. We cannot see them in their houses, and with their 
families. We are necessarily very much contined to our 
houses by the heat. All our wants and business, which 
would create a greater intercourse with the natives, is 
done for u.s ; and we are in fact strangers in the land .” 1 

Another servant of the Company, Sir Henry Strachey, 
distinguished both by his local experience, and by general 
knowledge, remarking upon the state of judicature, under 
the English government in India, says, “Another impedi¬ 
ment, though of a very different nature from those I have 
mentioned, and much more difficult to remove, is to me 
too j)alpable to be overlooked :— I mean, that arising from 
Europeans in our situation being necessarily ill qualified, 
in many points, to perform tho duties required of us, as 
judges and magistrates. This proceeds chiefly from our 
very imperfect connexion with the native.^ ; and our 
•scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their manners, 
customs, and languages.” “ We cannot study the genius 
of the people in its own sphere of action. We know little 
of their domestic life, their knowledge, conversation, 
amusements, their trades, and casts, or any of those 
national and individual characteristics, which are essen¬ 
tial to a complete knowledge of them.” “The difficulty 
we experience in discerning truth and falsehood among 
the natives may be ascribed, I think, chiefly, to our want 
of connexion and intercourse with them; to tho pecu¬ 
liarity of their manners and habits, their excessive igno¬ 
rance of our characters; and our almost equal ignorance 
of theirs” 2 



1 Observations of Lord William ntinck, printed in the Advertivmr-nt 
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One or two tilings I may venture to affirm that I have 
done. 

I have performed the business of research, with a labour 
and patience, which it would not be easy to surpass. And 
I believe there is no point, of great importance, involved 
m the History of India, which the evidence 1 have adduced 
is not sufficient to determine. I am, at the same time, 
avrare, that in regard to some things there aro documents 
which were not within my reach; and, concerning the latter 
part of the history, in particular, that there arc individuals 
in England, possessed of information, which, in several 
places, would have rendered the narrative richer, and per¬ 
haps more accurate, in matters of detail. If I shall be 
found to have performed, with any tolerable success, what 
had the means of performing, the liberality which, dis- 
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tinguislies the gentlemen of India gives me reason to 
hope, that many of those who are possessed of useful in¬ 
formation, hut whom it was impossible for me to find out, 
wall not be unwilling to contribute their aid to the im¬ 
provement of the History of British India. 

Having thus placed before me the materials of Indian 
history in a state, I believed, of greater fulness and com¬ 
pleteness, than any preceding inquirer, I followed the 
course of my own thoughts in the judgments which I 
formed; not because I vainly imagined my thoughts more 
valuable than those of all . other men, but because the 
sincere and determined pursuit of truth imposed this 
rigid law. It would not allow me to give for true tiie 
opinion of any man, till I had satisfied myself that it was 
true; still less to give the opinion of any man for true, 
when I had satisfied myself that it was not true. 

Locke has declared ; that he who follows his own 
thoughts in writing, can hope for approvers in the small 
number alone, ot those who make use of their own thoughts 
in reading; that, by the rest, “a man is not permitted,, 
without censure, to follow his own thoughts in the search 
of truth, when they lead him ever so little out of the 
common road.” 

If this is the severe condition, under which a man 
follows his own thoughts, in writing even on abstract and 
general truths, how much harder must be the lot of him 
who follows them, in writing of the actions and characters 
of powerful men, and bodies of men? Conscious, however; 
that I had been faithful in forming my opinions, I belioved 
that I lay under an indispensable obligation to be faithful 
in expressing them: “to give them without violation of 
modesty, but yet with the courage of a man unwillitjo- to 
betray the rights of reason ;** and with that manly plain¬ 
ness, which tho sincerity of the historical character ap¬ 
peared to require. 

I could not overlook the probable consequences. La 
perfection dune Histoire,” says a great judge, <c est d’etre 
d6sagi cable a toutes les sectes, et a toutes les nations ; 
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c u* c’est une preuve que 1’auteur ne flatte ni les uns, ni les 
autres, et quhl a dit h, cbacim sea verity.” 1 

He who desires to obtain a considerable portion of im~* 
mediate applause, has two well-known, and well-trodden 
paths before him. 

Tbe first is, to be a zealot for some particular and 
powerful party; to panegyrize its leaders ; attack its 
opponents ; place its principles and practices in the fairest 
possible light; and labour to bring odium upon the prin- 
'.-M>les and practices of its opponents. This secures the 
10ud and dement applause of thoso who are gratified; 
ai f VL ‘hetnent applause of a great party carries, by 
contagion, along with it, all, or the greater part of those 
o. are not very strongly engaged by their interests or 
passions on the opposite side. 

i lie next of the easy ways to the acquisition of fame, 
COnsi8t3 ° r Uo principal parts. The first is, “ to wanton in 
common topics, whore a train of sentimeut generally 
'-Cehed enables a writer to shine without labour, and to 
C'”' iuor without a contest.” 2 The second is to deal for 
P'oi- m compromise; to give up the half of evorv of inion 
pi in (‘ .pie; go uo further in favour of any side of any 

K> " 00 '1 .opinion of those who oppose it; and having 
wiilten. a much on one ide, as to extract applause from 
oue set of persons, to turn immediately and write ai much 

• -i tho o her, as will extract applause from the opposite 

• 'it. lids is done, without glaring marks of inconsistency 

; avoiding all dose encounter with the subject, and keep- 
^ to vague and general phrases. And in this manner, 

Obtain l rA ei \?? mmar,d ° f plaUBible it is easy to 

gj. e „ all parties; reputation^ not oejy * 

gi-cat virtue!* ° f ^ mc ‘' k 'ratioD, great wisdom, nnd 


i >nnnii-c. 


dSmi'luiv No? n“ mBUS ’ sur ,c DfcM >n . 

2 Some conulderabfe renuUtu.v,- , 

hi one's own country' ? ;V ‘‘ - \y j.r ikin? every 

insist upon it, tlmt a writer ouirht -o v -!v'° / iiv mnrv '<'*“** *** Mnccreljr 

,h Vt1; : r ! M! '" k is y; !5hc STK 
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PREFACE. 



If my book were possessed of a much greater share of 
the titles to applause, than even the partialities of the 
writer allow him to ascribe to it; I have travelled so very 
wide of those beaten paths to success, that my only chance 
for it depends, I cannot fail to perceive, upon the degree in 
which real liberality, that is, strength of mind, is diffused 
in the community. I have done enough, doubtless, to se¬ 
cure to myself the malignity of the intemperate, and the 
narrow-minded, of all parties. I have encouraged myself, 
however, with the belief, that civilization, and the im¬ 
provement of the human mind, had in this country 
attained a sufficient elevation to make a book be received 


as useful, though it neither exaggerated, nor extenuated 
the good, or the evil, of any man, or combination of men : to 
afford a multitude, in every party, far enough removed 
from the taint of vulgar antipathies, to yield to an author, 
who spoke with sincerity, and who though lie has not 
spoken with a view to gratify any party, or any individual, 
most as,surety has never spoken with a view to hurt any, 
a compensation for the hostilities of the lower and moro 
ungenerous portion of every party. 

Though I am aware of many defects in the work which 
1 have ventured to offer to the public; and cannot forget 
how probable it is, that more impartial and more discerning 
eyes will discover many which are invisible to mine, I shall 
yet appeal from the sentence of him, who shall judge of me 
solely by what I have not done. An equitable and truly 
useful decision would be grounded upon an accurate esti¬ 
mation of wbat I have done, and what I have not done 
taken together. 

It will also deserve to be considered, how much was in 
the power of any individual to compass. In so vast a sub¬ 
ject, it was clearly impossible for one man to accomplish 
every thing. Some things it was necessary to leave that 


^eVeS: , a usu-t a* 
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others might be taken; some things it was necessary to 
handle but slightly, that others might be treated with 
greater attention. The geography, for example, alone, 
would have occupied a life-time. To nicety in the details 
of geography, I was, therefore, unable to aspire. I followed 
without much criticism, the authors whom I was con* 
suiting, and was only careful to give, with correctness, 
that outline and those particulars, which were necessary 
for understanding completely the transactions recorded in 
my work. To compensate as far as possible, for that which 
in this department, I myself was unable to perform, I w\is 
anxious to afford the reader the advantage of Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s map, by far the finest display which has yet been 
made of the geography of India; and in any discrepancy, 
if any should appear, between the text and that reduction 
of his noble map, which is prefixed to the second volume, 

I desire the reader to be guided rather by the geographer 
than by the historian. 

In the orthography of Indian names, I should not have 
aimed at a learned accuracy, even if my knowledge of the 
languages had qualified me for the task. I have not been 
very solicitous even about uniformity in the same name; 
for as almost every author differs from another in the 
spelling of Eastern names, it appeared to me to be not 
altogether useless, that, in a book intended to serve as an 
introduction to the knowledge of India, a specimen of this 
irregularity should appear. 

There is another apparent imperfection, which I should 
have more gladly removed. In revising my work for the 
X>ress, some tew instances have occurred, in which I have 
not been able to verify the references to my authorities. 
Tide ruse from one of the difficulties of my situation 
L liable to command at once the large and expensive nura- 
.icr o ooks, which it was necessary for me to commit, I 
was o un dependent upon accident for the period of 
my SU] pi} , and, if ua.i provided with the be rt hannels of 
information, obliged to pursue my inquiries, at the moment, 
in such as I possessed. It wa a often, in these'eases,useful! 
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for the sake of memory, and of following out the thread of 
research, to quote, in the first instance, at second hand. 
When I afterwards obtained the better authority, it was a 
matter of anxious care to adjust the reference; but I have 
met with some instances in which I am afraid the adjust¬ 
ment has not been performed. I mention this, to obviate 
cavils at the appearance of inaccuracy, where the reality 
does not exist; inaccuracy in form, rather than in sub¬ 
stance; for I have no apprehension that those who shall 
trace me with the requisite perseverance will accuse me of 
wanting either the diligence, or the fidelity of an Jiistorian ; 
and I ought not to have undertaken the task, if I had not 
possessed the prospect of obtaining, sooner or later, the 
means of carrying it to completion. 
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A i,t'^r T --r, Justicc ' e Q«*ty; a court of 
SS?*' -T no ter,ni Wewunny Ailawlut, 

- and Foujdarry Adawlut, denote the civil 
and criminal courts of justice. Sec Dew- 
auny and Foujdarry. C V 

Merr * a nobleman. 

AM1.LR IJ. OilHAH. Noble of nobles, lord 
lords. 

A u?r A fV/ V l ’ ieCG of mon(? y» the sixteenth 
Part of a rupee. 

* S l llstee « commissioner. A tem- 

to tV c . ollcctor °r 6upervisor**ppoiuted 
to tte charge of a country on the re- 
• Zemindar, or for any other 

« armnEcSr 0 °‘ *° Cftl toves,l ** ttoa 

4 wwSno As «" t ’ offlcer - uutive collector ot 

Son nf bUper,IltC,l,1Cnt ° f H diSrrict Cr 

of thL o f a ooun 5 r y> cither on the part 
government, Zemindar, nr renter. 

- A P nt ’ thc holder of mi office, 
r? mtendant and collector of the re- 
vcniio, uniting civil, military, and flmm- 
cul powers, under the Mohammed ui - 
vernment. 

Auruno. The place v, here goods are ma¬ 
nufactured. 

Bala- (r n aut Above tlio Ghauts, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Payeen Ghaut, below 
the Ghauts. Thc terms are generally ap- 
plicd to the high table-land in the centre 
ot India, towards its southern extremity. 

Baxvax. A Hindu merchant, or o.ion- 
2J. T ' rm Banyan is used in 
cn.,iU to denote the native who manages 

Bati a. DMi,'ien ( .;' =n ,H tW " 1,u, » “ A • s. 

“SUWffiKsw 2fc « 

*S£ ‘ 

Bice, Vaisya. A man of the third 
cast, who by birth is a trader, orSU? 
man. 


Brahmen, Brahmin, Brahman, Bramix- 
A divine, a priest; the first Hindu cast. 

BRIXJARRIE, BlNJARY, BCNJARY, BAN. 

•tary. A grain merchant. 

Bungalow. Thc name used, in Bengal, 
for a species of country-house, erected 
by Europeans. 

Caly Yug, Cai yoogttm. The present or 
fourth age of the world, according to thc 
chronology of the Hindus. 

Ca6te, Cast. A tribe, or class of people. 

Caravan-serai. The serai of the cam- 
van. See Serai and Choultry. 

Cawzi, Cazi, Kazy. A Mohammedan 
judge, or justice, who uiso officiates as a 
public notary, in attesting dt c- >, by ./Ax¬ 
ing his seal. The same as the officer we 
name Cadi, in Turkey. 

Cauzy-ul-Cazaut. J edge of judges; the 
chief judge, or justice. 

Chandala. One of the names for the 
most degraded Hindu caste. 

Choky, Choree. A dial . scat ; guard* 
wat‘ U. The station » »* a -uavd or v. atc 1 '- 
nian. A place where au officer is sta¬ 
tioned to receive tolls and customs. 

Choultry. A covered public building 
for the accommodation ot passenger*. 

Chout. A fourth ; a fourth part of sums 
litigated. 'Mahratta choffi; a fourth of 
the revenues, exacted as tribute by the 
Mah ratios. 

Chord ah. Staff-bearer. Au attendant on 
a man of rank. He waits with a long 
staff, plated with silver, announces the 
approach of visitors, and ruii3 before bis 
master, proclaiming aloud hia titles. 

Chcnam. Lime. 

Circa n. Head of affairs; the state or go- 
' eminent; a grand division of a province; 
a head man; a name uwd bv Kurupoaiu 
i; ‘ Bengal, to denote the Hindu writer 
v.id accountant. employed by thenmlrcB, 

■ 

MVO* OOLCBJHRA. HottWork*, tllC 
plaeo-i w I fere Mali h in ride 

Coolies, Court. Porter, labourer. 

Co*s. A term used by Ettroixsans, to de- 
im c a .wail-measure „f a i„ )llt t ® 

, 
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Chore. Ten millions. 

CsnATim-A, Kshatriya, Chetterie, 
Khetery. A man of the second or mi¬ 
litary caste. 

Cutcherry. Court # of justice; also the 
I hblic office where the rents are paid, and 
other business respecting the revenue 
transacted. 

Cctwai., Katwal. The chief officer of 
police in a large town or city, and super¬ 
intendent of the markets. 

’ vI *- h A cper, holder. This word is often 
Lined with another, to denov the holder 
of «i particular office or employment, ns 
Ch9b-clafr, staff-holder; Zemm-aur, hand- 
holder. This compound word, with i, e? t 
y, added to it, denotes the office, as Ze- 
niindar-ee. . 

Darogah. V superintendent, or overseer; 
as of the police, the mint, &c. 

Daum, Bam. A copper com, the fortieth 
part of a rupee. 

Deccan. Literally, the south. A term 
employed by Mohammedan writers to 
denote the country betv.cen the rivers 
Nerbuddah and Crishnn. 

Beloit;. Gang-robbers. Decoity , gang- 
robbery. 

Dewain*, Duan. Place of assembly. Na¬ 
tive minister r f the revenue department; 
and chief justice, in ylvil causes, within 
his Jurisdiction; receiver-general of a 
province. The term is also used, to de¬ 
signate the principal revenue servant 
under an European collector, and even of 
p. Zemindar. By this title, tin* Bast In¬ 
dia Company arc receivers-general of 
the revenues of Bengal, under a grant 
from the Great Mogul. 

Dewanny, Duannkb. The office, or ju¬ 
risdiction of a Dev an. 

Dewanny Court of Adawbut. A court 
for trying revenue,and other civil causes. 

Do n. Dqowab. Any tract .of country in¬ 
cluded between two rivers. 

Drooo a fortified liill or rock. 

Dt'riAs.f. Sec Banyan. 

Durbar. The court, the hall of audience : 
a lev«'c 

Faqueer, Fakir. A poor man, meudi- 
ennt, a religious be,-gar. 

Fip.maun, Itmumaum.. Order, raandate. 
An Imperial decree, a royul grunt, or 
Charter. 

Poujdar, Fojedar, Phousdar, Fogedar. 
Under the Mogul government, a magis¬ 
trate of the police over a large district, 
who took cognizance of all criminal mat¬ 
ters within his jurisdiction, and sometimes 
ww employed ns receiver-general of the 
revenues. 

FouJDAIIRY, 1'OjfcIMUEE. Office Of ft 
Foujdur. 


<SL 


Foujdarry Court. A court tor admi 
nisteriug tlie criminal law. 

Ghaut. A pass through a mountain: ap 
plied also to a range of hills, and the fort 
of a river. 

Ghee. Clarified butter, In which state thej 
preserve that article for culinary pur¬ 
poses. 

Giiirdawar, Girdwail An overseer, o: 
ponce. Tinder whom the goyendas. or in¬ 
formers, act. 

Gomashtaii. a commissioner, factor 
agent. 7 1 

Gooroo, Guru. Spiritual guide. 

Gov end a . An inferior officer of police • a 
spy, informer. 1 ^ » a 

Gunge. A granary, a dcp6t, cjiicfly 0 f 
grain for sale. Wholesale markets, Lid 
on particular days. Commercial depots 

Gurry A name given to a wall flanked 
with towers. * cu 

IT aram. Seraglio, the place where the 
ladies reside. 1110 

Hircarra, IIarcarrah. A guide, a 
a messenger. h 7 a 

nowDA. The seat of grout men fixed on 
an elephant, not much unlike the body of 
a sedan in shape. > 01 

Jaghirf, Jagiif.er, Jaoir. Lite rail v tho 
^ar-e of taking. An assignment, to an 
individual, of the government share of 
the produce of a portion of land. There 
were two species of jaghires; one , peS 
sonal, for the use of the grantee ; ano¬ 
ther, in trust, for some public service 
most commonly, the maintenance of 
troops. 

J amm a , J umma. Total amount, collection, 
assembly. The total of a territorial as¬ 
signment. 

J a m m abend y, Jumuabundy. A written 
c'i’hednie of t... wliole of an asv °;uent. 

JMetr. A shallow lake, or morass. 

J j NJA , L -. ) byruo must < r, :i ■ c,l on a swi, el. 
m^Indian forts, and Hied with gveat 

Jio. See Yug. 

Jungle, Jangle, a wood, or thicket- 
0vcrrun with shroba > or long 

Khal, .. Pure, un mixed. An office rf 
tile Lho!! n de Wment h transacted: 

the rr*v ..n UC ,* V 1: ^ sa are lands, 

heqnoi* 1116 " ^ into tlie ex- 

Khan, Cawn. A title, dmilar to that of 
Lord. 
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Chilaut, Kelaut. A robe of honour, 
with which prim es confer dignity. 

ClLLADAR, KeLLADAR. Wflldcr Of tl C»S- 
tle ; commander of u fort. 

Cist. Stated payment, instalment of rent. 

Iushoon, Cusnoox. A body of military, 
corresponding nearest to our term bri¬ 
gade ; varying from ono to six or eight 
thousand. 


jAc. One hundred thonsand. 

jAscau. Properly a camp-follower, hut 
applied to native sailors ami artillerymen. 

iIaal, Maj-il, Meiial, Mhal. Places, 
districts, departments, rim.es, or sources 
or revenue, particularly of a territorml 
Mature ; lands. 

VIaha. Great. 

Hocurrery. As applied to land*, it 
means lands to let on a fixed lease. 

Viofcssil. Separated, particularized ; the 
subordinate divisions of a district, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Saddur, or Suddur, which 
implies the chief seat of government. 

Mofussil Dbwanny Adawlut. Provin¬ 
cial court of civil justice. 

Molungee. Manufacturer of salt. 

Moofty, Muftbe. The Mohammedan law- 
officer who declares tiio sentence. 

Monboon. Thu rainy season. The peri¬ 
odical winds and rains. 

MoIolavy, ]».[' ulavee. A learned and re 
hgions man, an interpreter of the Mo¬ 
hammedan law. 

Moonsuee. Jitter-writer, secretary. Eu¬ 
ropeans give this title to the native who 
instructs them in the Persian language. 

Mosque. A Mohummedun temple. 

■ilUBHDD. The place of sitting, a scat; a 
throne, or chair of state. 

Mutseddey, M utseddee. Intent upon. 
Writer, accountant, secretary. 


Nabob, Naavab. Very greut deputy vice¬ 
gerent. The governor of a province uu- 
dor the Mogul' government. 

£>ic. A deputy. 

«aib Naziil Deputy of the Nazim, or 
Governor. 

^ IK - pet tv military officer. 

C . lcf - Thc Naira aro u peculiar 
coast lp l,n ° f Uimiu8 ‘ on tl,c Malabar 

K Th 1 ffir S / j0 f^ P<>K 'J’ wronger, adjuster. 

Iv of« ; u? r f n Province, and minis- 
NizIm th oS2 rt ? Cni uf f ’ >r-l jruilce. 
ranger. «ro*HCWuciii ; an ar- 

Ni/am liL Mwlk. The adminbtrator or 
the empire. r 01 

Nizamut. Arrangement. government 

the office of the Nnzim, or Nmim. 
NutnMUT Ai*AWLUX. Tho court or' crki 
nal justice. 


Nul7.a. Streamlet, water-course 
jnozzer. a vow, an offering; a present 
made to a superior. 1 • 


ClMRAn A lord, a grandee, under tho 
Mogul government. u 


Pagoda. A temple; also the name > i a 
gold coin, in the south of India, valued at 
eight shillings. 

Palankeen. A litter in which gentlemen 
in India recline, and are carried on the 
shoulders of four men. 

Pariah. A term used by Europeans in 
India to denote the outcasts of the lliudu 
tribes. 

Patan. A name applied to the Afghani! 
tribes. 

Pt-mvA, Paictiwa. Guide,leader. The 
prime minister of the Mahratta govern- 
ment. 

Peon. A footman, afoot soldier; an in¬ 
ferior officer or servant employed in the 
business of the revenue, police, or judi¬ 
cature. 

Pergunnait. A small district, consisting 
of several villages. 

Pjesucush. A "present, particularly to 
government, in consideration of ai'i ap¬ 
pointment, or jis an acknowledgment for 
any tenure. Tribute, fine, Qii’t-rent, ad¬ 
vance on the stipulated revenues. 

Pettah. The suburbs of a fortified town. 

POLLIGAR, PoLYQAR. Hc.'i l of a Village 
district. Military chief! da in the l'o- 
ninsula, similar to hill-Zemimlar iu the 
northern circars. 

Pollam. A distru i ,:eld by a PoJUgar. 

Pot ail. The head man of a village. Tho 
term corresponds with that of Mocuddim 
and Mundid in Bengal. 

Pott An. A lease grunted to the cultiva¬ 
tors on the part of government, either 
written on paper, or engraved with a 
stylo on tho leaf of the fan palmira, 

Pundit. A learned Brahmen. 

Pup.ana, Pooran. Literally ancient: the 
name given to such Hindu books as treat 
of creation in general, with the history of 
their gods and ancient lmroe •. 

P ykb, Paik. A foot messenger. A person, 
employed as a night- w *toh iu i village, 
and .ls a runner or messenger on the bu¬ 
siness of the revenue. 


Pa : v. King, prince, chieftain, nobleman ; 
a title In undent imw h avcn to chic fa 
of the second or military Hindu tribe 
only. 

R ajepoot. Literally, son ».f a king. Tho 
• ...me of a warlike race of Hi: lus. 

R uu. A species of raja 
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Ranny, Ranee. Queen, princess, wife of a 
rajah. 

Roy Roy an. A Hindu title given to the 
principal officer of the Khalsa, or chief 
treasurer of the exchequer. 

Rupee. Tlic name of a silver coin ; rated 
in the Company’s accounts, the cur¬ 
rent rupee at 2s. ; the Bombay rupee 
at U. 3« l. 

R\ot. Peasant, subject; tenant of house 
or land. 

Bayer. What moves ; variable imposts* 
di>tiuct from land rent or revenue ; con¬ 
sisting .of customs, tolls, licences, duties 
ou goods, also taxes on houses, shops, ba¬ 
zaars, &c. 

Sepoy. A native soldier. 

Serai. The same as Choultry. 

Siiastkr. The instrument of government 
or instruction; any book of instruction, 
particularly containing divine ordinances. 

Shroff, Sheof. A banker, or money¬ 
changer. 

Sircar. A government ; a man of bu- 
ahicss. 

St udar. Chief, captain, head man. 

SoncA k. A merchant, or banker; a money¬ 
lender. 

Sun a it. A province such as Bengal. A 
gr.i id division of a country, which is again 
di • j»lcd into circari s cliucklas, Krgun- 
nahs, uuTJ villages. 

Scbahdar. The holder of the subah, the 
governor or viceroy. 

SubaHdary. The ofllceand jurisdiction of 
a subuhdar. 

fiUDnun. The breast; the fore-court of a 
hoir.y ; the chief seat of government, con- 
tra-hatinguished from Mot,sail, or interior 
of the country; the presidency. 

8unt >sb Dewahny Adawlut. Thechlef 
civil court ofjiu.rice under the Company’s 
government, held at the presidency. 

Sui-’ORu 'i iazmut \dawj.i;t The chief 
crimiuni c- urt of Ju: tree, under ih. c..in- 
pany'ji uuvernmont. 

Srur, • •■iuuiu, Boomm. A Hindu of the 
fourth, or lo\re*,t triljc. 

SUHacn. \ prop, or support; a patent 
charter, o written authority fur boldln* 
either laud or other. 

Talookpah, A holder of a talor.k, which 

. is a small portion of land; a petty land- 
agent. 

N.B. The explanations of the above terms are taken for 

attached to tin Fifth Kepurt « f the Committee of i'e Jim- p8rt * froin **»« Glo aun 

appointed m 1810. ous< ' ot Commons on Indian affairs 


Tank. Pond, re servolr. 

Tannaodau. A petty police office. 

Teep. *A note of hand ; a promissory nob 
given by a native banker, or money 
lender, to Zemindars and others, t< 
enable them to furnish govemmen 
with security for the payment of theii 
rents. 

Telisildar. Who has charge of the collee 
ti< ns. A native collector of a district 
acting under a. European or Zemindar 
■ 

. 

Topi;. A rrove of tree*. 

Tuxc.uv, i rsnui. An assignment on tin 
inmpS. fur ««• or“ffi 

T X“ L ' A Carriag ° f ° r th0 *“» ™.» U . 

♦ , 

> acki.i l, \ AQunnL. One endowed u-ih, 
an Homy H act for aiKnhcr. Amite , 
Lador.agent sent on a special comSiS' 

pa,S' ^ W*' rt A h tkfftSi 

V ?.i? 8, Science, knon- 

Hindus. 1 ‘ 8 ‘ acred scrii,tures of the 

5X"WS'« 

Zemindar. Prom two words signifying 
earth, land, and holder or keeper. T.audI 
keci'cr. An officer who, under the Mo- 
uamrindan government, woscharp 
V;°, joperintendenco of the lands of a 
Mstriet, financially considered ; the pro- 

«r - •* i!iva ---«. ^.ureuuza- 

Th • ..tHee'or joHaatcUtia of 

Zc 8 T t | e NA ' Tl,e 1>la<:e ,rt ‘ #r0 «•» ladies re- 

Zn.LAii Side, part, district .ik-Ic; 
local division of a country”Y.aving refe^ 
c nee to personal j uriadiction. 8 1 
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BRITISH INDIA. 


BOOK I.— From 1527 to 1707. 


Commencement of the British Intercourse with India; and 
the Circumstanced of its Progress, till the Establishment 
of the Company on a durable Basis by the Act of the Si. :th 
of Queen Anne . 



traffic in their dominions. 

The British power at present embraces nearly the whole 
of that vast region, which extends from Capo C omorin to 
the mountains of Tibet, and from the mouths of the 
Brahmapootra to the Indus. 

In the present undertaking, it is proposed to collect, 
from its numerous and scattered sources, the information 
necessary to convey correct and adequate ideas of this 
empire, and of the transactions through which it has boon 
acquired; and, for that purpose:— 

X T. In which the inter¬ 

course of the British nation with India commenced, and 
the particulars of its early progress, till the era when it 
could first be regarded as placed on a firm and durable 
basis: 

U. To exhibit R; accurate a view as possible of the cha¬ 
racter, t 0 history, the maimers rcligbrn, ur* y liter, ' ur- 
and laws of the exl-w-rdinaiy pcop]* with wlmm thi3 
intercourse had thus begun;‘a* well a* of the physical 
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BOOKI. circumstances, the climate, the soil, and productions, of 
*'' the country in which they were placed : 

III. Todcducetothe present times (1805) a history of that 
part of the British transactions, which have had an imme¬ 
diate relation to India; recording the train of events; 
unfolding the constitution of that Body, half political, 
half commercial, through which the business has been os¬ 
tensibly performed; describing the nature, the progress, 
anti effects of its commercial operations ; exhibiting the 
legislative proceedings, the discussions and speculations^ 
to which the connexion of Great Britain with India has 
given birth ; analyzing the schemes of government which 
she has adopted for her Indian dominions; and attempting 
to discover tho character and tendency of that species of 
relation to one another in which the mother country and 
her eastern dependencies are- placed. 

The subject form-: an entire, and highly interesting por 
tiou of the British History; and it is hardly possible that 
tho matter should have been brought together, for the first 
time, without .being instructive, how unskilfully soever the 
task may have been performed. If the success eorre 
sponded with the wishes of tho author, he would throw 
light upon a state of society, curious, and commonly mis 
understood; upon the history of society, which in the com¬ 
pass of Ids work presents itself in almost all its stages and 
all its shapes; upon tho principles of legislation, in which 
ho has so many important experiments to describe; and 
ui t: interests of his country, of which, to a great degree 
ins countrymen have remained in ignorance, while preiv- 
dico usurped the prerogatives of understanding 


CHAPTER I. 



litors for the riches of the East. * 

From the time when Vasco do Gama distinguished his 
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"nation by discovering the passage round the Cape of Good ROOKI. 
Hope, a whole century had elapsed, during which, without chap. i. 

a rival, the Portuguese had enjoyed, and abused, the advan- --- 

tages of superior knowledge and art, amid a feeble and half- 
civilized people. They had explored the Indian Oceau, as 
far as Japan; had discovered its islands, rich with some 
of the favourite productions of nature; had achieved the 
most brilliant conquests ; and, by their commerce, poured 
into Europe, in unexampled profusion, those commodities 
of the East, on which the nations at that time set an ex¬ 
traordinary value. 

The circumstances of this splendid fortune had violently 
attracted the attention of Europe. The commerce of India, 
even when confined to those narrow limits which a carriage 
by land had prescribed, was supposed to have elevated 
feeble states into great ones; and to have constituted an 
enviable part in the fortune even of the most opulent and 
powerful: to have conti-ibuted largely to support the 
Grecian monarchies both in Syria and Egypt; to have 
retarded the downfall of Constantinople; and to have 
raised the small and obscure republic of Venice to the 
rank and influence of the most potent kingdoms. The 
discovery therefore of a new channel for this opulent 
traffic, and the happy experience of the Portuguese, 
inflamed the cupidity of all the maritime natimi? of Europe, 
and set before them the most tempting prospects. 

An active spirit of commerce had ahv !y begun to dis¬ 
play itself in England. The nation had happily obtained 
its full share of the improvement which had dawned in 
Europe; and the tranquil and economical reign of Elizabeth 
had been favourable both to the accumulation of capital, 
and to those projects of private emolument on which the 
spirit of commerce depends. A brisk trade, and of con¬ 
siderable extent, bad boon carried on during the greater 
P ai ‘t of the sixteenth century with the Netherlands, at that 
time tho most, improved and commercial part of Europe, 
lho merchants of Bristol had opened a traffic with the 
Canary Islands; those of Plymouth with the coasts of 
Guinea and Brazil: tho English now fished on tho banks 
of Newfoundland; and ex pi or > d tin sea of .Spitsbergen, 
for the sovereign of the waters: they engrossed by an ex¬ 
clusive privilege the commerce oi Russia; they took an 
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BOOK I. active part, in the trade of the Mediterranean : the com- 
chai\ i. pany of merchant-adventurers pushed so vigorously the 


traffic with Germany and the central parts of Europe, as 
highly to excite the jealousy of the Hans Towns : and the 
Protestant inhabitants of the Netherlands and France, 
flying from the persecutions of their own oppressive 
and bigoted government:-, augmented the commercial re¬ 
sources of England by the capital and shill of a large im¬ 
portation of the most ingenious and industrious people in 
Europe. 1 

In these circumstances, the lustre of the Portuguese 
transactions in the East peculiarly attracted the admira¬ 
tion of the English. Already a most adventurous spirit 
of navigation was roused in the nation. The English were 
the first who had imitated the example of the Spaniards 

in visiting the Now World, In 1407, Q&boi, with a #m&U 

V i adron. oxph;>v<*d the const of America from Labrador to 

V irguii*, Hi; \ «Aip;tiuvcrotl lb.o j.jiailtia of Newfoundland {illd 


St.John. Ail English merchant, named Robert Thorne 
v ]'" !wfl VM ' i>>i.< ,1 for ninny years at Seville iu Hi.aln 

.i i„„i .i i.Vi ^ ., . . ‘ 1 


voil had acquired particular to. v.1-V ;v - of the intercourse 
which the Portugu .,e bad opened with the East, presented 
a project to Henry VIII. about the year 1527, the accom¬ 
plishment of which he imagined would place his country¬ 
men in a situation no less enviable than that of the Portu¬ 
guese. As that nation had obtained a passage to India by 
a course to the south-east, and pretended a right, which 
they defended hy force, to its exclusive occupation, ho 
ipposod 

of the globe by tailing to the north-we and thus obtain 
;i at. i.jioc opcdiMo-.s and \oidi«piited, t What 

. Hoot IhU lop refutation produced uu the mind of Henry 
h md fwumtoly known. But two voyages in t.ho course 
of hi* reign we re undertaken for the discovery r f a , MjrUl ’ 
WL- (J t pa. aiyo, oik. about Ihi; period,* and another ten years 
later. 4 J 
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RE-ATTEMPTED. 


Nothing can more cleaily prove to us the ardour with _ 
which the English coveted a share in the riches supposed 
to be drawn from the East, than the persevering efforts 
which they made to discover a channel from which the 
Portuguese should have no pretence to exclude them. Two 
attempts in the reign of Henry, to obtain a passage by the 
north-west, having failed, their exploring fancy anticipated 
a happier issue from a voyage to the north-east. A small 
squadron, under the direction of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
w r os fitted in the reign of Edward VI.; and, sailing along 
the coast of Norway, doubled the North Cape, 1 2 where it 
was encountered by a storm. The ship of Sir Hugh was 
driven to an obscure spot in Russian Lapland, whore ho 
and his crew perished miserably by the climate. The other 
principal vessel found shelter in the harbour of Ax 

and w.i.M fir.it foreign idiip by which it wum ontorod. So 
: ■ 
pen i a oorniw v. i d ini ■ roouv io with th 
visited the monarch in hi ^pital stjpnlat^d imp tant 
jn ivilegos for his countrymon, and laid the foundation of 
it trade which was immediately prosecuted to no incon¬ 
siderable extent. This voyage but little damped the hopes 
of obtaining a north-east passage to the riches of India. 
Some vigorous attempts wore made by the company in 
whose bands the commerce with Russia v.as placed ,the 
last of them in 1580, when two ships were sent out to ex¬ 
plore the par age through th- Straits of Way gat/. After 
struggling with many perils and difficulties from the ice 

and the cold, one of the vessel* returned unsuccessful; of 
the other no intelligence was ever received. 

Before this hops was abandoned, tlio project of obtain¬ 
ing a passage by the north-wcat was ardently resumed. 
No fewer than six voyages were made in the course of a 
few yoiir . Two barks of tw mty-five Lons each, and a pin- 
naco of ten, sailed under Martin Frobisher in the year 
u,u ^ entered Hudson’s Bay, which they at first ima¬ 
gined wn>i thu ini c t about to conduct them tn the golden 
mIidk . .1 ho ••Miiy nuvigab . o encouraged to make a 

second attempt in th<* ^aino direction in 1576. As he 
brought home some minerals, which were supposed to be 

1 Hal luj t, i. 226, etc. 

2 \udcrsaii’s History ..f Commerce, hi Mitcyhcrson, U. I6f>. 
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impregnated with gold, the attention of government was 
excited ; and, after two years, Frobisher was sent out with 
fifteen of the Queen’s ships, miners for the supposed ore, 
and 120 persons as the rudiments of a colony. Having 
spent his provisions, and lost one of his ships, but not 
having found the expected passage, nor left his settlers, he 
returned with 300 tons of tho supposed treasure, which 
proved to be only a glittering sand. 1 The nation perse¬ 
vered in its hopes and its enterprises. A few years after¬ 
wards, Captain John Davis sailed as far as 6G° 40' north 
and discovered the straits distinguished by his name. In 
a second "voyage, undertaken in 1586, he explored in vain 
the inlet which he had thus discovered, and after a few 
years was enabled to proceed in a third expedition, which 
had no better success than the preceding two. 2 

^fter the defeat of so many efforts to discover a new 
passage to India, the English resolved to be no longer de¬ 
terred by the pretensions of the Portuguese. A voyage to 
China by the Cape of Good Plope was undertaken in 3582. 
Four ships proceeded to the Coast of Brazil, fought with 
.some Spanish n.tnrof-war, and were obliged to return for 
want of provisions. 3 Another expedition, consisting of 
was fitted out in 1596, the commando?- of 
which was furnished with Queen Elizabeth’s letters to the 
Emperor of China. This voyage proved eminently unfor¬ 
tunate. The ships were driven upon the coast of Spanish 
America, where only four men were preserved alive from 
the effects of storms, famine, and disease. 4 

Amid these unsuccessful endeavours two voyages were 
accomplished, which animated the hopes of the nation, and 
pointed out the way to more fortunate enterprises. Francis 
I hake, tile son of a clergyman in Kent, who at a tender 

we had been pm. an apprentice to the master of a slender 
T n* k trading to the coast of Holland and France, had early 
evinced that passionate ardour in his profession which is 
the usual forerunner of signal success. 5 He gained the 

1 Hakluyt. Anderson, ut supra. Si. 145, 158,159 

2 Hakluyt. Anderson, ut >upra, ii. 175 1*0! 185—ic Tr; 

sary to add to ti es*.- the attempts which have hem A ! ce l y nccr 

jWrs to determine l' , t; ^.cilcubility of the w 1 2> l:1 ' t 
of Captain* Bom and fany-W. est I,nsS “" c ‘ '* lhe 

3 Anderson, ut supra, ii. 171. 

* Purchas, b. iii. *eeu *4. Anderson, H, 210. 

301 ^ IIurvi.v.s Collection of Voyages, i. 14, Canidcu'a Annals, 
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J/ CAPTAIN DRAKE S VOYAGES. 

affections of his master, who left him his bark at his death: 
at the age of eighteen he was purser of a ship which sailed 
to the Bay of Biscay: at twenty he made a voyage to the 15 _ 7 
coast of Guinea; in 1565 he ventured his all in a voyage to 
the West Indies, which had no success ; and in 1567 he 
served under his kinsman Sir John Hawkins, in his un- 
prosperous expedition to the Bay of Mexico. In these 
different- services, his nautical skill, Ids courage, and saga¬ 
city, had been conspicuously displayed. In 1570 his repu¬ 
tation enabled him to proceed to the West Indies with 
two vessels under his command. So vehemently was he 
bent on executing some great do sign,, that he renewed his 
visit the next year, for the sole purpose of obtaining infor- 
. mation. He had no sooner returned than ho planned an 
expedition against the Spaniards, executed it with two 
ships and seventy-three men, sacked the town of N ombre 
de Dios, and returned with great treasure. It is said that, 
in this voyage, ho saw from the top of a high tree, that is, 
fancied he saw, across the American isthmus, tho Southern 
Ocean, and became inflamed with the desire of reaching it 
in a ship of England. 

For this expedition he prepared on a great scale ; ob¬ 
taining the commit ion of the Queen, and the command of 
five vessels, one of 100 tons, another of eighty, one of fifty, 

manned with 161 soleet sailors. The historians of lu3 voy¬ 
age are anxious to display the taste and magnificence, as 
well as judgment, of his preparations ; expert musicians, 
rich furniture, utensils of the most curious workmanship, 
vessels of silver for his table, and many of the same pre¬ 
cious metal for his cook-room. 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of 
December, 1577. Having passed tho Straits o i Magellan, 
and ravaged the western coast of Spanish America, Drake 
feared tho encounter of a Spanish fleet, should ho attempt 
to return in the same direction, and formed the bold design 
of crossing tho Pacific Ocean, and regaining England by tlio 
Cape of Good Hope. 

With one ship, tho only part of tho flout which remained, 
he steered along the ooa> l f America io the latitude of 
38° north, and then entered upon that immense navigation, 
in which Magellan, the only circumnavigator who preceded 
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him, had sustained so many disasters. No memorable oc¬ 
currence attended the voyage. Of the islands which have- 
een discovered in the Pacific Ocean none were observed 
till lie approached the Asiatic coast. Fixing his attention 
on the Moluccas, of which the fame had been circulated in 
luu-ope by the rich spices thence imported by the Portu- 
gues,; ho passed, with little observation, the more eastern 
part of the numerous islands which stud the Indian 
sens and hold his course for Tidore. From intelligence 
received on the passage, he waved his intention of land- 
ing on that island, and steered for Ternate, the sovereign 
winch he understood to be at enmity with the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

ILs intercourse with that island forms a remarkable 
>poch m the history of the British nation in India, as it 
I™ Tanning of those commercial transactions which 
have led to t ie greatest results. The King, having received 
a. o.u.uxcs that Ins new visitants camo with no other in¬ 
tent! on than that of trading with his country, gave them 
, curable.reception. This monarch poised com 
fS^i^ er,8mCe th0 ^^ navigators w ErSTd 

thi he mled^over seventy i lands, besides Ternatr- +1 -v 
most valuable of all the Moluccas; and in tiie visits which 
they paid to his court they were eye-witnesses of no con¬ 
temptible magnificence. They exchanged presents with 
him, and received him on board: they traded with his sub¬ 
jects, laid iu a argo of valuable spices, and acquainted 
themselves with the nature and facilities of a commerce 
winch was the object of admiration and envy in Europe. 

..7 satisfied with the infern latio commodities 

winch they received ...» one island, they visited several 
being always Hin w. d at their prodigious fertility, and in 
iv,th tho manners of the inhabitants 

Among other places they landed in. the great island of 
nous afterwards as the seat of the Dutch govern- 
!V in India. They held some friendly intercourse with 
the nut,ves, and departed with a tolerable knowlX bo h 

cLSitr Pe ° ple ’ a,Kl tLe P ro ^tioni rf m 

They now spread their sails for that muigatmn between 

u T wh ! ch tho Portuguese claimed a,, ex- 

' usne tig it, and by which they monopolized tho traflio 
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with India. Those discoverers had craftily disseminated BOOK I. 
in Europe terrific accounts of dangers and horrors attend- chap. i. 

iug the navigation round the Cape of Good Hope. As the - 

voyage of the English proved remarkably prosperous, they 15S0 - 
were surprised and delighted with the safety and ease 
which seemed to them to distinguish this envied passage, 
and conceived a still more lofty opinion of the advantages 
enjo} T ed by the nation that engrossed it. After leaving 
Java, the first land which they touched was the Capo of 
Good Hope. They landed once more at Sierra Leone, on 
the African coast, and received supplies which sufficed for 
the remainder of the voyage. 

They arrivedat Plymouth on Monday, the 26th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1580, after a voyage of two years, ton months, and a few 
days; exhibiting to the wondering eyes of the spectators 
the first ship in England, and the second in the world, 
which had circumnavigated the globe. The nows quickly 
spread oveV the whole kingdom, which resounded with ap¬ 
plause of the man who had performed so daring and sin¬ 
gular an enterprise. Whoever wished to be distinguished 
as the patron of merit, hastened to confer some mark of 
his admiration on Captain Drake. The songs, epigrams, 
poems, and other pieces, which were composed in celebra¬ 
tion of his exploits, amounted to several collections. 1 The 
Queen, after some delay, necessary to save appearances 
with the Spanish court, which loudly complained of iho 
depredations of Drake, though as reprisals perhaps they 
were not undeserved, paid a visit in person to the w onder¬ 
ful ship at Deptford; accepted of an entertainment on 
board, and conferred the honour of knighthood on its cap¬ 
tain ; observing, at the same time, that his actions did him , 
more honour than his title* 

Wu may form some conception of the ardour which at 
that time prevailed in England for maritime exploits, by 
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the number of men of rank and fortune, who chose to 
forego the indulgences of wealth, and to embark their 
persons and properties in laborious, painful, and dangerous 
expeditions. Among them we find such names as those of 
the Earls of Cumberland and Essex, of Sir Richard Green¬ 
ville, Sir Walter Raleigh,-Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Robert 
Dudley, who prepared squadrons at their own expense, and 
sailed to various parts of the world. No undertaking of 
this description was attended with more important circum¬ 
stances than that of Thomas Cavendish. 

This gentleman, descended from a family of distinction, 
and inheriting a large estate in the county of Suffolk, had 
been early fired with a passion for maritime adventure. 
In a vessel of his own, ho had accompanied Sir Richard 
Greenville in his unsuccessful voyage to Virginia; and now 
s °ld «<r mort gaged his estate, to equip a squadron with which 
he might rival tho glory of Drake. It consisted of throe 
ships, the largest of 140 tons, one of sixty, and a bark of 
about forty, tho whole supplied with two years’ provisions 
and man led with 12 (1 officers and sailors, of whom several 
had served m the celebrated expedition of Drake. 

They sailed from Plymouth on the 21st of July 1586 
Their voyage through the Straits of Magellan, and the de¬ 
predations which they proceeded to commit along the 
western coast of the American continent, not only in the 
spirit of avarice, but even of wanton devastation, form no 
part of our present subject, and may without regret be left 
to other recorders. They had reached tho coast of Cali¬ 
fornia, and nearly 24° of northern latitude; when, having 

l : 

of plunder, they commenced their voyage across tho Pacific 
Ocean. They left tho coast of America on the 19th of 
November, and cam;- in sight of Guam, one of the Padrone 
IslundB > ou 1 Le 3rd of January. From this island they were 
visited by Sixty or seventy canoes full of the inhabitant* 
who brought provisions to exchange for commodities and 
so crowded abour. the ship that the English, when they 
had finished then- traffic, discharged some of their fire-arms 
to drive them away.' With tho Philippines,^ which they 

, t0 M b * n ' 0 n0 ercat life seems to have 

nee, directly Implying that tho *tm« jS 
twin charged with shot, and le- oiled at the men, the historian of the voyage 
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next proceeded, they opened a more protracted intercourse, 
haying cast anchor at one of the islands, where they lay for 
nine days, and carried on an active trade with the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The cluster of islands, to which the Europeans have 
given the name of the Philippines, was discovered by 
Magellan. Philip II., shortly after his accession to the 
Spanish throne, planted there a colony of Spaniards, by an 
expedition from New Spain; and a curious commerce had 
from that time been carried on across the Great Pacific, 
between this settlement and the dominions of Spain in 
the new world. To Manilla, the capital of the Philippine 
colony, the Chinese who resorted thither in gieat numbers, 
brought all the precious commodities of India ; and two 
ships were sent annually from New Spain, which carried to 
the Philippine.; the ■ ilwr nf the. American mines, Ol d 
turned with the fine productions of tho East. The impa¬ 
tience, however, of the natives under the Spanish yoke, was 
easily perceived. AY hen they discovered that tho new 
visitors were not Spaniards, but the enemies of that people 
they eagerly testified tlmir friendship ; and the princes of 
the island, where Cavendish landed, engaged to assist him 
with the whole of their forces, if he would return and make 
war upon the common adversary. 

Tins adventurous discoverer extensively explored the 
intricate navigation of the Indian Archipelago, and ob¬ 
served the circumstances of the new and extraordinary 
l .Ho visited the 

Ladrones; shaped a course among the Philippines, which 
brought the greater part of those islands within hi:, view; 
passed through the Moluccas; sailed along that important 
chain of islands, which boun ksthe Indian Ar- hi 
the Strait of Malacca to the extremity of Timor; and 
passing the Strait of Bally, between the two Javas, 1 cast 
anchor on the south we*t ;-ido of the great island of that 



t, n to ouc if anv of the sava-r S were kllle i, f-r 
hevonri til- ronrbV? ‘ Bioy drop tennvjJi tr 1 into tho xvat .-.nd dive 

Ookvtton ofVo^fi U,e - ,cav ’- earning in tl.ov. rhl. ’ ilnrriVs 

1 7 U * a a “ <l thc IsInnA of i ; : bserres that 

V c li, rf ’ u ov n n th - ; . ... *• ; • : th. accounts of 

Java M^or aiid Javn Minor, hy Europeans, .-.re iucou^ia'ont With on h 

other. The Java Minor of JMarco JVlo .savins to h,i\o been ; r ust coast of 
Sumatra, but little Java is now aj • iiod cxchu-.veiv to Bali, Haiti UUiory 
of Juva, i. p« 3.—W. 
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name, where he traded with the natives for provisions, and 
formed a sort of treaty, stipulating a favourable reception 
when his visit should bo renewed. 

He sailed for the Cape of Good Hope on the 16tli of 
March, careful to treasure up information respecting a 
voyage, which was now. the channel of so important a 
commerce. He made astronomical observations; he stu¬ 
died the weather, the winds, and the tides; ho noted the 
bearing and position of lands; and omitted nothing which 
might h-.cilitate a repetition of the voyage to himself or his 
countrymen, lie passed the Cape with prosperous navi¬ 
gation about the middle of May, and, having touched at 
St. Helena to recruit his stores, he landed at Plvmouth'on 
the 9th of September, 1588. In the letter which, on the 
very day of his arrival, he wrote to Lord Himsdou, then 
Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, ho says, “I navigated to 
the islands of Philippines, hard upon the coast of China, 
of winch country I have brought such intelligence as hath 
not been heard ofmth. s:acountry, the stateliness 

and ric%s of which i fear to make report of, lest I should 
not be credited. I sailed along the islands of Moluccas, 
where, among some of the heathen people, I was well en¬ 
treated, and where our countrymen may have trade ns 
freely as tho Portugals, if they themselves will.” 

The tide of maritime adventure which these splendid 
voyages were so well calculated to swell, flowed naturally 
towards India, by reason of the fancied opulence, and the 
prevailing passion for the commodities, of the East. The 
impatience of our countrymen had already engaged them 
m a roui i • >us traffic with that part of the globe. They 
sail, d to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Rea 
wher • y found cargoes of Indio-, goods conveyed o - 
land : and a mercantile company, denominated the Levant 
Company, was instituted, according to the policy of M „ 
age. to secure to the nation the advantages of so important 
a commerce. 1 Tho Company which, after the dC 
the port of Archangel, had been formed to carry on the 
trade with Russia, had opened a communication with 
IVrsia and thence imported the commodities of India • 
Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, an active and enterprising agent 

*-v ! ie t K.T, ! '\P v ? 1 ' l: V\ Amlcnon*. liir-tw- of Comm.,** 

publloiicd iii Macphcreon’s Armais, i . IGO, 1 oa. jRymtr’ Fulcra. ' 
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of tlie Russia Company, sailed down the Volga, in 1558, to BOOK I. 
the Caspian Sea, which ho crossed into Persia, and at chap. i. 

Boghar, 1 a city of some importance, found merchants not -- 

only from various parts of the Persian empire, but from 
Russia, and China, and India. This voyage he performed 
seven times; and opened a considerable trade for raw 
and wrought silk, carpets, spices, precious stones, and 
other Asiatic productions. In 1563, there was business 
enough to require the presence of three agents at Casbin, 
the seat of the Persian court; and the traffic flourished 
for several years. 

Accidental circumstances contributed to enliven the 
admiration excited by the Indian trade. During that ex¬ 
pedition to the coast of Spain, on which Sir Francis Drake 
was sent, by Queen Elizabeth, to harass the Spanish ship¬ 
ping, and prevent, aS'* far as possible, the preparations for 
the Invincible Armada, he took one of the Portuguese 
ships from India, known at that time by the name of 
Carracks. The value of her cargo inflamed the imagina¬ 
tions of the merchants ; and the papers which she carried 
afforded information respecting the traffic in which she 
was engaged. 2 A still more important capture of the 
same sort was made in 1593. An expedition fitted out 
for the West Indies by Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded 
by Sir John Burroughs, encountered near the Azores, the 
greatest of all the Portuguese Carracks, a vessel of 1,600 
tons, carrying 700 men, and thirty-six bra.-? cannon; and, 
after an obstinate contest, carried her into Dartmouth. 

This was the largest vessel which had ever been seen in 
England, laden with spices, calicoes, silks, gold, pearls, 
drugs, porcelain, ebony, &c.; and stimulated the impatience , 
of the English to be engaged in so opulent a commerce. 1 

Some members of the Turkey or Levant Company 
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finished about the same time an expedition to India. 1 * 3 * They 
had carried some cloth, tin, and other goods from Aleppo 
to Bagdad, which they next conveyed down the Tigris to 
Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and thcncc transported to Goa, 
the great mart between the Portuguese and Indians on the 
coast of Malabar. From- this place they commenced an 
extensive survey of the adjoining countries ; repaired to 
Agra, at that time the capital and residence of the Mogul 
Emperor ; visited Lalior ; traversed Bengal ; travelled to 
Pegu and Malacca ; and, returning by sea to Ormus, retraced 
their steps to Aleppo, whence they sailed for England 
bearing wifcn them important and extensive information 
respecting the countries they had explored. Intelli¬ 
gence now poured itself into the nation by a variety of 
channels. An Englishman of the name of Stevens, had 
sailed with the Portuguese from Lisbon to Goa, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and wrote an account of his voyage, 

>l with avidity, and contributed to swell the 
geneiv.l current of enterprise which now ran so vehemently 
toward I u a.* J 

The first application which was made to Government 
was by a memorial, in the name of “divers merchants” 
addressed to the Lords of Council, in 1589 , for the royal 
permission to send three ships, and as many pinnaces, on 
a voyage to India. They enumerated the different places 
at which tho Portuguese had already effected settleme nts, 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, in Malacca, and 
m the* Bitiida and Molucca islands, places from which 
it seemed to be tacitly understood that other 

• 1 : ' i . • 

shores of tho Indian Oceau presented many other places 
open to tho euteqmso of English merchants, an hdor* 
course with which might yield the greatest advantaged 


1 They to London in 1591. Anderson, at supra, ii ina ir rri 

• 

India, by wuy of Syria and Persia, in 1583. s. rev \)ooam e .An * , tra . VC A ,Ml 
Locdcs enlcicd into t! e service of the emperor Akbar am v ‘ U)Ilk at . V 0u ’ 
hh way borne by the Punjab. Fitch visited \ ariou* narU nf v 7 die , a 011 
turned to England in 1591: he published an wcotmtof 1 1 . / * h< \ lv ^\w uv] re “ 
with them, letters from KHrab th to a,c Gmt ?« L S ' ■■ 1Vy ,otk . 

Chinn. Hakluyt, ii.375.-W. “ «ogul, and the Emperor of 

• Hams’s Voy..: , i. 875. 

3 This Memorial is preserved in the Slate Paper Cube and n hoi t «»»„i 

nuumshcen given us by Mr. Bruce. Aouai, V iie\“ ln^ cltn~ 
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RAYMOND'S VOYAGES. 

TYliat reception this application received, is unknown. But 
the unfortunate expedition of Captain Raymond ; remark¬ 
able as being the first of which India was the immediate 
destination, though its object was not trade, so much as 
plunder, by cruising against the Portuguese ; was fitted 
out in 1591. Disease had made such ravages among the 
crews, before they reached the Cape of Good Hope, that 
one of the vessels was sent home with the sick ; and the 
rest, two in number, had not long doubled the Cape, when 
tin principal ship was lost in a storm. Captain James 
Lancaster, in the remaining vessel, after a disastrous vOy- 
ago, sailed to the West Indies, where he lost the ship, and 
with great difficulty found means to return in a French 
privateer. 1 

While the English fluctuated between desire and exccu- 
tion in this important enterprise, the Dutch, in 1595, 
boldly sent four ships to trade with India by the Cape of 
Good Hope" This exploit added fuel, at once, to the 
jealousy, and to the ambition of the English. In 1599, 
an association was formed, and a fund subscribed, which 
mounted to 30,133/. 65. 8 d. } and consisted of 101 shares ; 
subscriptions of individuals varying from 100/. to 
3,000/. It was agreed to petition the Queen for a warrant 
to fit out three ships, and export bullion, and also for a 
charter of privileges.* A committee of fifteen, ti t* Prigiti 
and foundation of a Court of Directors, were chosen to 
manage. The approbation of the government was readily 
signified; but as a treaty Was then pending with Spain, 
policy appeared to counsel delay. Tin? subscribers, known 
by the name of the adventurers, were impatient, and pre¬ 
sented a memorial, distinguishing the places with which 
tho Spaniards and Portuguese*, had established an inter¬ 
course, from others to which, without any ground of com¬ 
plaint on \ } l q part of those nations, the English might with 
unspeakable advantage resort. The council replied, that 
it was more bencficiall jm* the generall state of merchan- 
l )e#lce > then that the same should bp 
1 - ‘ J V*' : iiM ' r V ' i Diah< c 

ie maynta\mng of this trade, to forg^o tho opportunely 

1 Anderson fl History of Commcp.e,inM .. -on' A. :> ;is, ■ !0'J. K. .r:C< 

Voyage?, t. 875. 

3* Anderson, ut supra, U.20?. Yoyn. - i. f _o 
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of the concluding of the peace.” 1 The memorial was re¬ 
ferred to Sir Foulke Greville, who made a favourable 
report : and in the course of the same year, the Queen 
sent John Mildenhall 2 overland, by Constantinople, on an 
embassy to the Great Mogul. 

It was attended with little success. -The Portuguese and 
Venetian agents exerted tliemselvcr: to raise suspicions 
against the designs of the English, and effectually ob¬ 
structed the endeavours of the ambassador. 

Towards the end of the year 1600, the efforts of the ad¬ 
venturers were renewed ; and the consent of government 
was obtained to proceed in preparations for an Indian 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was still under 
consideration. Meanwhile, an application was made from 
government, with what views does not appear, for the em¬ 
ployment of Sir Edward Michelbourne in the expedition. 
The answer of the committee, though petitioners for a 
favour not yet conceded, affords a curious specimen of 
their independence, and of the modo of thinking of the 
times. They stated it as their resolution “not to employ 
any g<AMlcman in any place of charge/* and requested “that 
they may be allowed to sort theire business with men of 
their own quality©, lest the suspicion of employm* of 
gentlemen being taken hold uppon by the generalitio, do 
dryve a great number of the adventurers to withdraw 
their contributions/’ 3 The adventure was prosecuted with 
ardour. On the 8th of October, the five following ships 
we.ro already provided; the Malice Scourge of 200 men, 
and GOO tons burthen ; the Hector, of 100 men, and 300 
tons ; the Ascension, of 80 men, and 260 tons ; the Susan, 
of 80 men, and 240 tons; and a pinnace of 40 men, and 
100 tons. To provision those ships for twenty months 
tho co^t v:a- computed at 6,600/. 4>*. 10c/. ; and the cargo 
consisting of iron and tin, wrought and unwrought ^of 
lead, cloths, and some smaller articles, chiefly intended as 


1 Minutes, etc. (Indian Register Offiee). Brnee’s Annals i 112 

2 John M" iemudl, a merchant, was sent with a letter from tho 

the Knircror Akfcir. whilst the establiOunei&pf the Cwipmiy waa und£dta- 
eu^sion. lie left Aleppo in 1 COO, In did not roach Aj r.i till 1603 Kftvr h 
rt-idence oi three years }, pruned * lirmnun from Jchangir He returned 
to Cnglund *me tunc ahi.ut ; from thence he m .t baSto A^ra, 

\v turned Romau Catholic, and died in June, 1614. Onne, 1-ramncnS 
341.— W. 

^ Mlnut s of a General Court of Adventurers, preserved in the Indian 
Register Office. Bruce’s Annals, i. 123. 
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presents, was estimated, exclusive of bullion, at 4,5457. It BOOK 1. 
was determined that thirty-six factors or : uper-cargoos chap. i. 

should be appointed for the voyage, divided into sepa- --1 

rate classes, rising one above another in trust and emolu- 1600. 
nvats. Captain James Lancaster, whose difficult return 
A rom a predatory expedition has already been mentioned, 
was chosen to command the fleet; and on the 31st of 
December, the charter of privileges was obtained. 1 

Phis charter, the origin of a power so anomalous and 
important as that which was afterwards accumulated in 
the hands of the East India Company, contained nothing 
vdnch remarkably distinguished it from the other charters 
ot incorporation, so commonly in that age bestowed upon 
trading associations. It constituted the adventurers a 
body politic and corporate, by the name of “tho Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading to the East 
Indies ; ” and vested them with the usual privileges and 
powers. The plan which they had already adopted for the 
management of their affairs, by a ’committee of twenty- 
mur, and a chairman, both to be chosen annuallv, was 
confirmed and rendered obligatory. With a. reservation 
m favour of the rights grauted to other associations, and 
With prohibition extending to all such places as might be 
'' ECfijiy oocupied by the subjects of states in amity with 
“ er - v ; : - n, i whose objection to rivals should be de¬ 

clared, the privilege of trading to the East Indies, that is, 
to all places beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, was bestowed upon the Company, with 
power to export in each voyage 30,000/. in gold and silver • 


also English goods for the first four voyages exempt "from 


unties and to re-export Indian goods in English ships 
under the same privilege to the end of th« aW+ak a a. 
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tageous, it might, if desired by the Company, be renewed? 
for fifteen years. 

The ardour of individuals, where any thing is to be risked,, 
is more easily excited than upheld. Though the list of 
subscribers, while the scheme of Indian adventure was yet 
in contemplation, had been readily filled up, the calls of 
the committees for the payment of the instalments were 
very imperfectly obeyed. Even when the charter was ob¬ 
tained, it was either understood to confer no power of com¬ 
pelling payment, or the directors were afraid to inako use 
of it. Instead of exacting the stipulated sums, and trad¬ 
ing upon the terras of a joint-stock company, the sub¬ 
scribers who had paid were invited to take upon themselves 
the expense of the voyage, and, as they sustained the whole* 
of the risk, to reap the whole of the profit. 

The sums which were thus advanced amounted to 68,373L 
which greatly exceeded the capital originally subscribed. 

Of this, 3-*, 7 71 l. was expended in the purchase and equip¬ 
ment of ship • the four, excluding the pinnace, which 
ueie tab tn up by the committee of original adventurers: 

28; t -+2b vas expended in bullion; and C,SGOb in goods* 

consisting partly of British commodities, cloth, lead, tin’ 
cutlery, glass, &c.; partly of foreign, as quicksilver, Mus¬ 
covy hides, &a The choice of Captain Lancaster to com¬ 
mand the fleet was renewed; and it sailed from Torbp y 
on the 2d of May, 1601, carrying letters of recommendation 
from the Queen to the sovereigns of the different ports to 
which it might resort. 1 


Bruces Annals i. Mm “Bnt forasmuch/' says Sir William Monson. 

• aa every inn ova- 

tion ■ > ntonly find opposition, from some out of partiality, and from others 

■ ..l!> r; Hoc voyage, tlh.ii-/h at fix tit carried a great namo 

nul hope ol . r< .it, by u.c wcr. India, a., , ■ xnrapk- of Holland, vet was it writ 
a • r.i.st.” He tm n exliibh the obj< ctions, -wen m number, and aublMm 

ceived TllC objcctious v/orc shorll y 118 ftiUovn; the answers may ba^on- 

po«»^« I n ndia V0Uld * rt#urt thc trcaaure of the by the ex- 

2 Jt W0U,J consume its mariners hy. an unhealthy navigation 
g; “ woulJ con,ram « “* mv» by the rapid decay produced to the souther,. 

4. It would hinder the vent of our cloth, now exported in nxohn^a 
spices of the foreign merchants. exported in exchange tor tlic 

' V It wus u trade of which the returns would he very slow. 

»>. Malice to the furkey Company was the cause of it, and jealousy and 
hrttrwl from the Dutch v vuld he the unhappy effect. 

1 dlion duty fr^ ^ ueen s CU5t °tns by the privilege of exporting 

Tim c oldi' 'tioi:s, with the answer?, rnav also be seen in Anderson’s Iliston 
of Comnnrce, ad an. ‘ * 
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OTHER VOYAGES UNDER THE CHARTER. 

A first and experimental attempt was naturally unpro¬ 
ductive of any remarkable result: but the first voyage of 
the East India Company was not discouraging. The‘first 
place in India to which they repaired was Acheen, a prin¬ 
cipal city in the island of Sumatra, at which the)- were 
favourably received. They formed a treaty of commerce 
with the chief or sovereign of the place; obtained per¬ 
mission to erect a factory; and, having taken on board a 
quantity of pepper, set sail for the Moluccas. In the 
Straits of Malacca they captured a Portuguese vessel of 
900 tons burthen, carrying calicoes and spices, which 
sufficed to lade the fleet. They diverted thoir course, 
therefore, to Bantam in the island of Java; whore the Cap¬ 
tain, delivering his letters and presents, and meeting with 
a favourable reception, left some agents, the first rudi¬ 
ments of the Company’s factories: and returned to Eng¬ 
land, where he arrived, in September, 1G03, with a handsome 
profit to his owners on the capital of the voyage. 1 

In the course of ten years from 1603 to 1613, eight other 
voyages were fitted out, on similar terms. The first, in 
1603, under the command of Captain Middleton, consisted 
of the ships which had but just returned from the pre¬ 
ceding voyage; and the capital subscribes! was 60,450/.; of 
which 48,148/. was laid out in tlu preparation and pro¬ 
vision of the ships; 11,160/. in bullion,and 1,142/. iugoods. 
Th&secniid, in 1606, consisted of three ships commanded 
ptain Keeling, with a capital of 53,500/.; of which 
28,620/. was for the equipment of the fleet, 17,600/. was in 
bullion, and 7,280/. in goods. The third, in 1607, consisted 
of two ships, 33,000/. capital; 14,600/. of which was for tin- 
ships, 15,000/. in bullion, and 3,400/. in goods. The fourth 
voyage, in 1608, had but one ship; 13,700/. subscription ; 
expense of equipment, 6,000/.: bullion, 6,0007.; good*, 
1,700/. The fifth, in 1609, had three ships, larger than in 
any former voyage; capital subscribed, 82,000/.; cost of 
•'i 1 £" , , 3 o IOf ml investment, 28,500/. bullion, and 
i k \\ ^ P: voyage, in 1610, had four ships ; 

‘tST'', 1 ' 58R; divided into 42,300*. f.„- Mpl 
Tof h’r 00 ^' buUion > 11 . : 4*. goods. Hie sovtiiiti), in 
1611, of lour vessels, had 76.375Z. subscription, expended 
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48,700/. on the fleet, had 17,675/. in bullion, and 10,000/. 
in goods. The eighth, in 1612, had one ship, and subscrip¬ 
tion, 7,200/.; divided into 5,300/. for the vessel, 1,250/. 
bullion, and 650/. in goods. All these voyages, with one 
exception, that in 1607, of which both the vessels were lost, 
were prosperous: the clear profits, hardly ever below 100 
per cent., being in general more than 200 on the capital of 
the voyage. 1 

The years in which these voyages were performed were 
not without other incidents of considerable importance. 
In 1604, the Company were alarmed by a license, in viola¬ 
tion of their charter, granted to Sir Edward Michelborne 
and others, to trade to Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Oarabaya,&c.” The injury was compensated in 1609, when 
the facility and indiscretion of King James encouraged the 
Company to aim at a removal of those restrictions which 
the more cautious policy of Elizabeth had imposed. They 
obtained a renewal of their charter, confirming all their 
preceding privileges, and constituting them a body corpo¬ 
rate, not for fifteen years, or any other limited time, but 
for ever; still, however, providing that, on experience of 
injury to the nation, their exclush e privileges should after 
three years’ notice, cease and expire. 


The earliest of the Company’s voyages were exclusively 
directed to the islands in the Indian Ocean, as .Sumatra 
Java, and Amboyna, the returns being raw silk, fine cali¬ 
coes, indigo, cloves, and mace. In 1608, the factors at 
Bantam and in the Moluccas reported that the cloths and 
calicoes imported from the continent of India were in 
great request in the inlands; and recommended the open¬ 
ing of a irudu at Surat and Cambaya, to supply them with 

with extra¬ 
ordinary profit, for the spices and other productions of 
the islands. To profit by these advantages, the fleet which 
Kuled under the orders of Sir Henry Middleton, in ifioo 
was directed to steer for the western coast of the Asiatic 
continent:, whore they made several attempts to establish 
a commercial lntercoi; , . At Aden and Mocha they were 
opposed by the lurks; who surprised one of tho ships, 
and made the Captain and seventy men prisoners On the 


1 Brucc’s_Annuls, i. 152— 103 . 







FIRST ESTABLISHMENT IN INDIA. 


coast of India their endeavours were frustrated by the in¬ 
fluence of the Portuguese. A fleet which sailed in Hill 
had better success. Attacked at Swally, a place at no great 
distauce from. Surat, by a large Portuguese armament it 
made a successful defence;' and, notwithstanding the in¬ 
trigues and efforts of the Portuguese, obtained a favourable 
reception at Surat. The English now succeeded in forming 
a commercial arrangement. They obtained permission to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and 
Goga, which were pointed out, by the agents of the Com¬ 
pany, as the best situations; and agreeing to pay a duty 
°i 31 per cent., received assurance, that this should be the 
only exaction to which their merchandise should be rub- 
•ject; that protection should be afforded to their factories ; 
and that their property, even in the case of the death of 
heir agents, should be secured till the arrival of another 
eet. A hr maun or decree of the Emperor, conferring 
nese privileges, was received on the 11th of January, 1613; 
and authorised the first establishment of the English on 
the continent of India, at that time the . eat of one of the 
juost extensive and splendid monarchies on the surface of 
the globe. 5 


. CHAPTER IT. 

. vnge of the Company into a Joint-Mod- Com- 
P a,i i/i 1,1 161 ^, till the Formation of the third Joint-Stoch 
in 1631-2. 


FTITHERTO the voyages of the East India traders had 
been conducted on the terms rather of a regulated t han 
a joint-stock company; each adventure being the property 


force coiMM.a cfivvo \\ “ ‘ '> ^veijibor, 1612. The Engl? . 

• X nl 1 ^ 0 " ai,d °* land «r ? the form, r a Hr,*, 
Portuguese Fcnatho” o nJstrdVf'r n » w-nunanded by Captain Pot. ( he 
gi.na; i nuinh , ^ ^ of which the largest carried 
drd to nwlnt m boarding In ^ nR! V °" 

^ 0rl ' ’ •'. ‘••liters which took pirn •, the 

and renew the inter,. ... ..- - : ' ni; 

raised the reputation of the FnJlS * u V ry ^ * l,at * T}u ' event ■ 

tinted to accelerate tin* , 11 t!:co - : ‘ iU " f t} ' r;l! ves, and conrii- 

adjusted between Captuln p 

Urination was presented in forZl in jl''*!;?.I */ ’• ./‘Ti l:ibiUl 
confirmation of it, in the shape of an \, u . ,j£Vfirin-Vn!r v* , «V‘ ,r ' rc • " lcmn 
been received till Jamiury, 1613. Ormo’sVxJ ■'* i? ' em lo lmvo 

2 Brace’s Annals, i. 1G4. ’ * 
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of a certain number of individuals, who contributed to it as 
they pleased, and managed it for their own account, sub¬ 
ject only to the general regulations of the Company. 
Whether this was more adapted or not, to the nature of 
commerce, and the interests of the nation, it was less 
favourable to the power and consequence of a Governor 
and Directors, than trading on a joint-stock, which threw 
into their hands the entire management and power of the 
whole concern. Accordingly, they exerted themselves to 
decry the former method, and, in 1612, were enabled to 
come to a resolution, that in future, the trade should be 
carried on by a joint-stock only. 1 

It still appeal's to have been out of their power to estab¬ 
lish a general fund, fixed in amount, and divided into re¬ 
gular shares; the capital was still raised by a sort of 
arbitrary subscription, some individuals, whose names 
stood as members of the Company, advancing nothing, 
others largely. They now, however, subscribed, not each 
for a particular adventure, with an association of his own 
choosing, lAit all into the hands of the Governor and Di¬ 
rectors, who were to employ the aggregate ns one fund or 
capital for the benefit of those by whom it was advanced 
On these terms 429,000/. was raised, which the Directors 
thought proper to divide for the purpose of four separate 
adventures or voyages, to be undertaken in as man y .suc¬ 
cessive years. The voyages were regulated, and composed 
as follows; 


Year. 

Vessels 

Bullion. 

1613 

8 

18,810*. 

1614 

8 

13,952 

1615 

f, 

26,060 

1616 

7 

52,087 


Goods. 

12,446f. 

28,000 
26,066 

- • 16,506 

The purchase, repair, and equipment of the vessels 
amounted to 272,544£, being tho lern,under of the stock. 

The profit of these voyages was far from setting the 
management of a court of Directors, us compared with 
th ( u of individual* talung charge of their own affairs, in a 
favourable light. The average of the profits on tho eight 
voyages which preceded, leaving out of the account the 
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EMBASSY OF SIR THOMAS ROE. 

voyage, wholly unfortunate, was 171 per cent. The average 
•of the profit on the four voyages in question, was only 87J 
per cent. 1 

As tho power of the Portuguese in the East carried the 
usual consequences of power along with it, among other 
things, an overbearing and insolent spirit, they had already 
'embroiled themselves with the Mogul government : an 
event favourable to the English, who were thus joined 
with that government in a common cause. At the same 
time the splendid achievements of the English, against an 
enemy whom the governments of India were ill able to 
resist, raised high their reputation for prowess in war. A 
Portuguese fleet burned the towns of Baroach and Goga: 
and a powerful armament arrived at Swally with the Por¬ 
tuguese Viceroy, in January, 1G14; which attacked the 
English ; but was defeated, with a loss of 350 men. To 
improve these favourable circumstances, an agent of the 
•Company repaired to the Mogul court, where he was well 
received, and obtained a royal firmaun for a general and 
perpetual trade; and in the same year took place the cele¬ 
brated royal embassy of Sir Thomas Poe. .The character 
•of an ambassador, and the i> -pect attached to it by the 
•discernment of more enlightened nations, were but little 
understood at tho court of the Mogul. On that occasion 
the choice of the English Ambassador was happy Sir 
Thomas wras a man of discernment, and temper, and made 
tho most of the circumstances in which he was placed; 
though he soon discovered that it was bad policy by which 
he had been sent, lie obtained redress of some of the 
grievances of which the English merchants complained; 
and concluded, though with difficulty, a sort of treaty, in 
v.’hich liberty was promised them of trading and establish¬ 
ing factories in any part of the Mogul dominions; Surat, 
-Bengal, and Siudy being particularly named. 2 

Asides bis other services, Sir Thomas bestowed advice 

“C 5 ; ” y •"* “™v “)■’ I". “ I 

teicboH ini> „■ xs e, '. v necessary ; but experience 

Emperor would offer ! ,° ° UP f If th ° 

i uuei me ten, 1 would not accept of one. 

i Bruce, i. 16G. 

t 7 7 o™ 909 ^ m ’ etC ' Slr ThW " ,u ’ Rfic ' s Jonranl **»«*. Churchill, 
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He then states his reasons : first, he adduces evidence that 
it would be of no service to their trade : <c secondly, the 
charge,' ho says, “ is greater than the trade can bear ; for 
to maintain a garrison will eat out your profit ; a war and 
traffic are incompatible. By my consent you shall never 
en g ?l S e yourselves but at sea, where you are like to gain as 
often as to lose. The Portugueses, notwithstanding their 
many rich residences, are beggared by keeping of soldiers ; 
and yet their garrisons are but mean. They never made 
;itoge of the Indies since they defended them : observe 
this well. It has also been the‘error of the Dutch, who 
seek plantations here by the sword. They turn a wonderful 
stock; they prole in all places ; they possess some of th6 
best: yet their dead pays consume all the gain. Let this 
be received as a rule, that if you will profit, seek it at sea, 
and in quiet trade ; for, without controversies, it is an error 
to affect garrisons and land wars in India. 

“It is not a number of ports, residi ic factories 
t . t a , will profit you They will increase charge, hut not 
lecompcrft* it. The conveniency of one, 
to your sails, and to the commodity of investment ./and 
the well employing uf your servants, is all you need.” If 
Sir Thomas had lived to the present day, he might have 
uiged the trade with China as proof, experiment of the 
proposition he advanced. 

“ The settling your traffic here will not need so much 
help at court as you suppose. A little countenance and 
the discretion of your factors will, with easy charge, return 
you most profit; but you must alter your stock. Let not 
your servant. deceive y.„; ; ertth, luul, tec th, quicksilver, 

n sver drive this t. rf, ■ 

“ 4 U ambassi '-' 1( ‘ not in fit honour here . A meaner 

agent would among these prom t ! , e tter effect your 

businesi. 1 ly quality, often, for ceremonies, either begets 

corrupt all tins court to be your slaves. The best way to 
do vour busnxe^sm it is to find some Mogul, that you mav 
entertain for 1000 rupee = a year, as your Heitor at court 
Ho must bo authoiised by the king, and then he will serve 
you better than ten ambassador. Under him you must 
allow o00 rupees lor another at your port, to follow the 
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Governor and customers, and to advertise his chief at BOOK I. 
court. These tsvo will effect all ; for your other smaller ciiaf. n. 
residencies are not subject to much inconvcniency.” . -- 

The permission to the Company’s servants to trade 1613-16, 
privately on their own account, which afterwards produced 
so many inconveniences, was, it seems, even at this early 
period, a sourco of abuse. “Concerning this, it is my 
opinion,” says Sir Thomas, “ that you absolutely prohibit 
it, and execute forfeitures, for your business will be the 
better done. All your loss is not in the goods brought 
home ; I see here the inconveniences you think not of: I 
know this is harsh to all men, and seems hard. Men pro¬ 
fess they come not for bare wages. But you will take away 
this plea, if you give great wages to their content; and 
then you know what you part from : but then you must 
make good choice of your servants, and use fewer.” 

Sir Thomas tells the Company that ho was very indus¬ 
trious to injure the Dutch. “The Dutch,” he says, “ are 
arrived at Surat from the Red Sea, with some money and 
southern commodities. I have dono my best to disgrace 
them ; but could not turn them out without further 
danger. Your comfort is, here are goods enough for 
both.” 1 If so, why seek to turn them out ? 

One of the objects at which the adventurers from Eng¬ 
land most eagerly.aspired, was a share in the traffic of the 
Spice Islands. The spices, from their novelty, were at 
that time a favourite object of consumption to those, the 
supply of whose wants is so naturally but thoughtlessly 
regarded by the dealer os peculiarly profitable, the rich and 
the great: and the commerce, brilliant as compared with 
that of other nation which the enterprise and diligence 
of the Dutch now carried on with the East, almost entirely ' 
consisted of. those commodities. The English, by their 
connexion with Sumatra and Java, had their full share in 

10 an i do of pepper ; but were excluded fn m cinnamon, 

G nC3j uu tmegs,and ah tic finer spices. Agents were now 


1 Churchill, i. 106—ir, . 
injure tin Dutch m o, another account of Ids endeavours to 
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sent from Bantam to Amboyna, Banda, and other islands, 
who fired the jealousy and cupidity of the Dutch. De¬ 
feated in their endeavours at all the places where the 
Dutch had already established themselves, the English 
projected, as a last resource, a factory at Macassar, of 
which the produce was only rico, but which might servo 
as a magazine for spices collected from the neighbouring 
islands. 1 

In the year 1617, or the year of the last of the four 
voyages in which the general subscription had been em¬ 
ployed, the Company’s agents reported ; That Surat was 
the place at which the cloths of India could best be ob¬ 
tained, though nothing could there be disposed of in return, 
except China goods, spices, and money: That large quun- 

Hii* of Indian wovo goodu might bo «oUI, uml gold, pmn 
phor, and benjamin obtained, at the two factories of 
Achoon and Tckuo, on the island of Sumatra : That Bantam 

afforded a still larger demand for the wove goods of India 
and supplied pepper for the European market: That Ja- 
catra, Jarjbee, and Polania, agreed with the two former 
places in the articles both of demand and supply, though 
both on a smaller scale : That Siam might afford a large 
vent for similar commodities, and would yield gold silver 
and deer-: kins for the Japan market: That lilnglish cloth* 
lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods, might be disposed 
of at Japan for sil /er, copper, and iron, though hitherto 
want of skill had rendered the adventures to that kingdom 
unprofitable: That, on the island of Borneo, diamonds, 
bezoar stones, and gold, might be obtained at Succadania, 
notwithstanding the mischief occasioned by the ignorance 
of the first factors; but from Banjavma nn, where the 
same articles vc re found, it would bo expedient, on account 
of the treacherous diameter of the natives,.to withdraw 
the factory : That the best rice in India could be bought 
and the wove goods of India sold, at Macassa* : And that 
at Banda the same goods could be sold, and nutmegs and 
mace procured, even-to a large amount, if the obstruction 
of European rivals were removed, 2 

Surat and Bantam were the seats of the Company’s 
principal establishments. 

In the year 161 /-18, a subscription was opened for a new 
1 Bruce, i. 174,178. 2 Ibid., i. IriB. 
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fund, and was carried to the largo amount of 1,600,000?: 
This was denominated the Company’s Second Joint-stock! 
They were now, we are told, possessed of thirty-six ships 
from 100 to 1,000 tons burthen; and the proprietors of 
stock amounted to 954.’ But as the accounts of the Com¬ 
pany have never been remarkable for clearness, or their 
historians for precision, 2 we are not informed whether these 
ships belonged to the owners of the first joint-stock, or to 

e owners of the second ; or if to 139 th, in what propor¬ 
tion ; whether the 9o4 proprietors of stock were the sub¬ 
scribers to both funds, or to the last only; whether any 
part of the first joint-stock had been paid back to the 
owners, a* the proceeds came in; or whether both funds 
were now in the hands of the Directors at oner , emplo 
for tho respective benefit of tho respective lists of »nb 
won b ers : two trading capitals in the same hands, employed 
separately, for tin' A'parato account of different assoeiu 
i°ns. That such was the case, to a certain extent, mav 
e concluded from this, that of the last of the voyages 
upou the first of the funds, the returns were not yet made. 

o shall see that, afterwards, tho Directors had in their 
hands, at one and the same time, the funds of several 
’°dios ol subscribers, which they wore bound to emplov 
separately, for tho separate benefit of each ; that t hoy, as 
. * ;is their agents abroad, experienced great inconvenience 

tinct ; and that th interests and pretensions of the several 
bodies were prone to interfere. 

The row subscription was divided into portions for three 
separate voyages. 

Tli e passion, naturally,, of the Company’s agents, at the 
different stations abroad, was to grasp at everything, with 
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little regal'd to the narrowness of the funds upon which 
their operations depended. In one point of view this was 
advantageous : while the ground was yet imperfectly ex¬ 
plored, it yielded a wider field for selection. The factors 
at Surat vrere captivated with the project of a trade to 
Persia: it promised a vent for English woollens to a large 
amount, and would furnish silk and other goods, which, 
hoth in Europe and iu India, might sell to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. Sir Thomas Roe dissuaded the speculation ; on 
the ground, that the Portuguese were already in possession 
of the commerce, and that it would cost the Company 
more to protect themselves in it, than they could hope to 
gain by it. The views of the factors, because the most 
battering, were the most persuasive ; agents were sent to 
the court of Persia ; grants of privileges were obtained; 
and a trade was opened, which experience proved to be of 
little importance. 

The rivnlship between the East India Company and the 
other nations of Europe include^ for a considerable time, 
the prh^ipal incidents of the Company’s history. The 
Portuguese, on the pretence of discovery, had long main¬ 
tained an exclusive claim to tho passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope: they had, partly by conquest, partly by 
agreement, made themselves masters of Goa, Bombay, 
and other places, on the Malabar coast; of Aden, at the 
entrance of the Red Sea; of Ormus, in the Persian Gulf • 
of part of the Malay coast, in tho Straits of Malacca : of 
the Molucca islands ; and of tho coasts of Ceylon, the most 
valuable of all tho eastern i nlands : they were possessed of 
factories in Bengal and in Siam ; and they had erected tho 
city of Macao on the coast of t hina. 

The Dutch, while subject to the crown of Spain, had 
been accustomed to repair to Lisbon for the productions 
of tho East; which, even at that early period, they were 
employed in distributing to the rest of Europe. When 
they broke the chains of their ancient master g one of tho 
means which Philip employed to distress them was to 
deprive them of the commerce of his dominions. Pre- 

dfrom obtaining Indian commodity bj 
the subjects of Philip, they became ruinous competitors 
for the trade with India itself. 

At the time when the Dutch commenced, their voyages 
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to the East, the crown of Spain was engaged in enterprises BOOK. I. 
of so much importance in other quarters, and so much cn.vr. it. 

engrossed with the contemplation of its splendid empire - . . — 

in the NoW World, that the acquisitions, in the East Indies, 1M8. 
of tho Portuguese, now become its subjects, were treated 
with comparative neglect. The Dutch, accordingly, who 
entered upon the trade to India with considerable resources 
and the utmost ardour, were enabled to supplant the Por¬ 
tuguese in the spice trade, and, after a struggle, to expel 
them from the Molucca islands. That celebrated people, 
now freed from the oppression of a bad government, were 
advancing in the career of prosperity with great and rapid 
strides. The augmentation of capital was rapid, in Hol¬ 
land, beyond what has often been witnessed in any other 
X>art of the globe. A proportional share of this capital 
naturally found its way into the channel of tho India trade, 
and gave both extant and vigour to the enterprises of the 
nation in the East; while the English, whose country, 
oppressed by misgovernmeut, or scourged with civil war, 
afforded little capital to extend its trade, or means to 
atl'ord it protection, found themselves unequal competitors 
with a people so favourably situated as the Dutch. 

During that age, the principles of public wealth were 
very imperfectly understood, and hardly any trade was re¬ 
garded as profitable but that which was exclusive. The 
different nations which traded to India, all traded by way 
of monopoly ; and the several exclusive companies treated 
ever proposal for a participation in their traffic, as a pro¬ 
posed for their ruin. In the same spirit, ©very nation 
which obtained admittance into any newly-explored chan¬ 
nel of commer-c endeavoured to exclude from it all parti¬ 
cipators, and considered its own profits as depending on 
the absence of all competition. 

The Dutch, who were governed by the same prejudices 
as their contemporaries, and actuated, at least in that age, 
with rather more perhaps than the usual intensity of tho 
appetite * or gain, beheld, with great impatience, tho at- 
emp s of t-ho English to share witl them in Tic spico 
iaf c. While cuntending for their indopendemic against 
t ie power of Spain, and looking to England for support, 
they were oonslrumed to pmetimoderation and forbear¬ 
ance; and during this time the English were enabled to 
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form a connexion with Sumatra, to establish themselves at 
Bantam, and obtain a share in the trallic of pepper, which 
being a commodity so generally produced in the East, could 
not easily become the subject of monopoly. But before 
tlie English made efforts on any considerable scale to in¬ 
terfere with the trade of the further India, where the finer 
spices were produced, the power and confidence of the 
Dutch had greatly increased. 

That people were more effectual opponents than the 
Portuguese, between whom and the English the inter¬ 
ference was not so direct. The chief settlements of the 
Portuguese on the continent of India were on the Malabar 
coast, at a great distance from Surat, which was the prin¬ 
cipal seat of the English : it was in the Persian trade alone 
that much incompatibility of interest existed : and feeble, 
in India, as the English at that time were, it is remarkable 
that they were an overmatch at sea for the Portuguese; 
and hardly ever encountered them without a brilliant 
victory, or at least decided advantages. The case was dif¬ 
ferent in ^regard to the Dutch: the pretensions of the 
English to the spice trade interfered with the very vitals 
of the Dutch commerce in the East; and the fleets which 
the prosperous enterprise of the new republic enabled it 
to maintain were so far superior to those which the re¬ 
stricted means of the English Company allowed them to 
send, that contention became altogether hopeless and 



vain. 

)l till the year 1G17-18, that the hostility of the 
two nations displayed itself in operations of force; the 
Dutch, in those places where they had formed establish¬ 
ments, having in general been able, by intrigue and artifice, 
to defeat tho attempt* of their rivals. The English took 
possession of two small islands, called Polaroon and Uo- 
sengin, ■which were not formally occupied by tlio Dutch, 
but intimately connected with some of their possessions. 
The .Dutch raised pretensions to them, and attacked the 
English. Tin English had, however, so well fortified 
themselves, that the Dutch found it impracticable at the 
first attempt to expel them ; but they found the means, 
partly by force, and partly by artifice, to get possession of 
two English ships, on their voyage to these islands ; car¬ 
ried them to a Dutch settlement, and refused to deliver 
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them up, till every pretension to the Spice Islands was BOOK I. 


renounced.' 


The proceedings of the Dutch, though regarded by the - 

English as in the highest degree unjust and rapacious, were 1618. 
founded on pretensions, not infeiior to those on which 
the English Company endeavoured to convert claims into 
rights ; and on pretensions which it is clear, at any rate, 
that the Dutch themselves regarded as valid and equitable ; 
since they presented them to the English monarch, as the 
ground of complaint against his subjects, and of a demand 
for his interference to prevent the recurrence of similar 
injuries. .In a memorial to James, in 1618, the Dutch 
Company set forth, that, at their own cost and hazard, 
they had expelled the Portuguese from the Spico Islands, 
and had established a treaty with the natives, on the ex¬ 
press condition of affording the natives protection against 
the Portuguese, ami enjoying the exclusive advantage of 
their trade ; that the agents of the English Company, 
however, had interfered with those well-established rights, 
and had not only endeavoured to trade with the natives, 
but to incite them against the Dutch. 

To these complaints the English Company replied, by 
an enumeration of injuries, from the resistance, tho in¬ 
trigues, and violence of the Dutch, in places where no 
factories of theirs had ever existed. But they also enu 
merated among their grievances, the hostilities experienced 
at Tydore and Amboyna, places to which the pretensions 
of the Dutch applied in all their forced And if the ideas 
arc admitted, which then prevailed, and on which tho 
English as confidently grounded themselves as any other 
nation : ideas importing that, in newly-discovered coun¬ 
tries, priority of occupancy constituted sovereignty, and 1 
that the will of the natives was to be counted for nothin 0, ; 
the English could not mate out a rierht to tho «f +1 ia 
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BOOK I. any of the rest could as little be reconciled, as the security 
chap. n. of Great Britain could be reconciled with the dominion of 

-Ireland by the French. With respect to Java, and the 

settlements at Bantam and Jacatra, the English had an 
equitable plea, of which they appear not to have availed 
themselves ; they might have insisted on the consent of 
the Dutch, who had not resisted their early settlement on 
that island, now sanctioned by time. 

After a tedious interchange of hostilities, in which in¬ 
trigue and force were combined (the practice of buj'ingup 
the popper, at prices higher than the English could afford 
forming one of the principal subjects of English complaint), 
it was agreed between the two governments in Europe, at 
that time allies, to institute a mutual inquiry, and form an 
arrangement respecting the claims of their subjects in the 
East. Commissioners were appointed ; and, after repeated 
conferences, a treaty was concluded at London, on the 17th 
July, 1619. It was stipulated, that there should be a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of ships and 
property V that tho pepper trade at Java should be equally 
divided ; that the English should have a free trade at 
Pullicate, on the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
expenses of the garrison; and that of the trade of the 
Moluccas and Bandas they should enjoy one-third the 
Dutch two, paying tho charges of the garrisons in the same 
proportion. Beside these conditions, which regarded their 
opposite pretensions, the treaty included arrangements for 
mutual profit and defence. Each Company was to furnish 
ten ships of war, which were not to be sent in the Euro¬ 
pean voyages, but employed iu India for mutual protection ; 
and the two nation * were to unite their efforts to redjice 
the duties and exactions the native governments at the 
different pm-ls. To superintend the execution of this 
treaty a council was appointed, to be composed of four 
members of each Cun ipany, called the Council of Defence 
And the treaty was to be in force during twenty years 1 


;agement is a proof, if there was not 


Tliis solemn eng; 
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anoth imperfection which stall adhered to I he art 

of legislation. The principal stipulations were so vague, 
and the execution ot them dependent on so many unas- 
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'csrtaincd circumstances, that the grounds of dispute and BOOK I. 
contention were rather multiplied than reduced. For these chap. u. 
evils, as far as they were foreseen, the Council of Defence -- 
seems to Lave been devised as the remedy. But experience 1619. 
taught here what experience has uniformly taught, that in 
all vague arrangements the advantages are reaped by the 
strongest party. The voice of four Englishmen in the 
Council of Defence was but a feeble protection against the 
superior capital and fleets of tho Dutch. The English, to 
secure their pretensions, should have maintained a naval 
and military force superior to that of their opponents. In 
that case, they would have been tho oppressors ; the Dutch, 
would have been expelled from the spice trade ; the spice 
trade would have rested with the English, who would have 
overlooked the continent of India, because their capital 
would not have sufficed to embrace it; the continent 
would have been left to the enterprise of other nations \ 
and that brilliant empire, established by the English, would 
never, it is possible, have received a commencement. 

Iii consequence of this treaty, by which the English 
^ ere bound to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a larger 
lund was this year raised than had been provided for cuy 
preceding voyage: 62,490/. in the precious metals, and 
28,oOS/. in goods, were exp a-ted with the fleet. The return 
was brought back in a single ship, and sold at 108,887/4 

In the interval between the time of concluding tho treaty 
and the establishment of the Council of Defence at Jacatra, 
the Dutch had committed various acts of oppression on 
the English, and, when the council began its operations 
the Dutch, after executing some of the least important 
conditions of the treaty, endeavoured to evade the rest. 

They consented to restore tho ships taken from the Eu"- , 

)! sb > bui 110t goods or stores taken by individuals ; on 
the pretext, that the Conrnnnv r-milrl 
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they had erected fortifications, they possessed the rights 
of sovereignty ; and that the Engbsh could claim no per¬ 
mission to reside there except under the Dutch laws: 
They set forth the largo expense they had incurred in for¬ 
tifications on the Spice Islands; the maintenance of which 

they est imated at 60,0007. per annum ; and of all tho they 
required the ELglisli to advance their duo propoFi.oo, 
before they could be admitted to the stipulated share of 
the trade. The English objected, that home of the fortifi¬ 
cations were at places where no produce was obtained, and 
that none of them were useful but for defence against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, with whom they were not at 
war. On the whole it may he remarked, that if there wei*c 
fortifications at places where none were required, the Eng¬ 
lish had a right to decline paying for the blunders of the 
Dutch ; hut as they churned a share of the trade upon the 
foundation of the Dutch conquests, and would not have 
been admitted to it, without a war, had not those con¬ 
quests +aken place, it was a less valid plea, to say that 
they were not at war with the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Hr framing the treaty, no distinction was made between 
past and future expenses. The English intended to bind 
themselves only for a share of the future : the Dutch 
availed themselves of the ambiguity to demand a share of 
the past; and in all these ] intensions they acted with so 
high a hand, that the English commissioners of the Council 
of Defence reported the impracticability of continuing the 
English trade, unless measures were taken in Europe to 
chock the overbearing and oppressive proceedings of the 
Dutch. 1 

in tl 1.0 circle of vri ich Surat was the cw. ro, ns the. Eng¬ 
lish w ere more than a match for their antagonists, they 
had a better prospect of success. In 1620, two of the ( o n- 
pany’s ships, which sailed from Surat to Persia, found the 
port of Jasques blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, consisting 
of five large and sixteen smaller vessels. Unable to cope 
with so disproportionate a force, they sailed back to Surat; 
where they were joined by two other ships, Eotuming 
with this reinforcement, they attacked the Portuguese, and. 
after an indecisive action, entered the port. The Portu¬ 
guese retired to Ormus, but, after refitting, came back for 

1 flruce, i. 223. 
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-jvenge. An obstinate conflict ensued, in which, the Eng¬ 
lish we rr victorious over a vast superiority of foicc. Such 
an ovciit was calculated to produce a great impression on 
the minds of the Persians. 

The English and Persians agreed to attack with joint 
forces the Portuguese on the island of Ormus, which that 
nation in the days of its prosperity had seized and forti- 
heA The English furnished the naval, the Persians the 
military force : and the city and castle were taken on the 
-2nd of April, M8& For this service the English received 
part of the plunder of Ormus, and a grant of half the cus¬ 
tom : :.it the port of Gombroon ; which becamo their prin¬ 
cipal station in the Persian Gulf. The agents of the Com¬ 
pany at Bantam, who were already vested with the .superb 
title of President and Council, and with a 'ort of control 
o T .or the other factories, condemned this enterprise; as 
depriving them of the ships and effects, so much required 
o balance the power, and restrain tho injustice of the 
•Dutch. 1 

lhe domestic proceedings of the Company at this period 
^eie humble. In 1021-22, they wuro able ta fit out only 
A supplied with 12,900/. in gold and silver, and 
m goods: the fallowing year, they sent five ships, 
A,600/. i n ruoney, and 0.430/. in goods ; in 1623-24, tiny 
equipped seven vessel . and furnished them with o.S,7£04 
in mor - and 17,340/. in good . This last was a pros¬ 
perous year to tuc domestic exchequer. .Five ships arrived 
4a with cargoes* not of pepper only, but of all 
the finer spices, of which, notwithstanding the increas¬ 
ing complaints against the Dutch, the Company's agents 

l 

485S9& 9 • °tl-i r> i Ut d lo ° S of tho car S° cs amounted to 
,vo of llUi raw silk to 1)7,000*. ; while 
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sition to the claims of the King, objected, as having acted 
not under letters of marque from the Admiral, but under 
their own charter, to those of the Duke of Buckingham. 
The question was referred to the Judge of the Admiralty 
court ; witnesses were examined, to ascertain the amount 
of the prize-money, which was estimated at 100,000/. and 
240,000 reals of eight. 1 The Company urged the expense 
of their equipments, the losses they had sustained, the 
detriment to their mercantile concerns, by withdrawing 
their ships from commerce to war. All possible modes of 
solicitation to the King and the Admiral were employed ; 
but the desire for their money was stronger than their 
interest. Buckingham, who knew they must lose their 
voyage, if the season for sailing was passed, made their 
ships be detained ; and the Company, to escape this cala¬ 
mity, were glad of an accommodation. The Duke agreed 
to accept of 10,000/., which ho received. A like sum was 
demanded fur the King, but there is no direct evidence 
that it ever was paid. 

The animosities between the English and Dutch were 
now approaching to a crisis in the islands. The English 
complained of oppression, and were so weak as to°find 
themselves at the mercy of their rivals. They represented 
that, in the execution of the joint articles of the treaty, 
they were charged with every item of expense, though 
their voice w T as entirely disregarded in the disposal of the 
money, in tho employment of the naval and military force, 
and even in the management of the trade ; that, instead of 
Being admitted to their stipulated share of the spico com¬ 
merce, they wore almost entirely extruded from it; and 
that, under tho pretext of a conspiracy, the Dutch had 
execute 1 great numbers of the natives at Banda, and re¬ 
duced Polaroon to a desert* At last arrived that event 
which made a deep and lasting impression on the minds of 
Englishmen. In February, 1623, Captain Towersou and 
fiiiio Lngli. 1 imen, nine Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor 
were seized at Amboyna, under the accusation of a conspi¬ 
racy to surprise the garrison, and to expel the Dutch; and, 
being tried, were pronounced guilty, and executed. The 

1 foist India Papers in the State Paper Office Bruce, i. 241. 

• . 

Pwt'itrneso. and underhand assisted the natives in receiving the Portuguese 
into the islands. See Anderson’s History of Commerce, in llacpliereon’s 
Annals, ii. 303. 
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—jusation was treated by the English a.v a mere pretext, 
to cover a plan for their extermination. But the facts of 
an event, which roused extreme indignation in England ■ 
have never been exactly ascertained. The nation, whose 
passions were kindled, was more disposed to paint to itself 
a scene of atrocity, and to believe whatever could inflame 
its resentment, than to enter upon a rigid investigation of 
the case. If it be improbable, liowover, on the one hand, 
that the English, whose numbers were small, and by whom 
u timately so little advantage could be gained, were really 
guilty of any such design as the Dutch imputed to them; 
it is on the other hand equally improbable that the Dutch, 
without believing them to be guilty, would hav,- j >roceeded 
against them by the evidence of a judicial trial. Had sim¬ 
ple extermination been their object, a more quiet and safo 
expedient presented' itself; they had it in their power at 
any lime to make the English disappear, and to lay the 
b amc upon the natives. The probability is, that, from 
cer am circumstances, which roused their suspicion and 
jta ous>, the Dutch really believed in the conspiracy, and 
VYte hurried on, by their resentments and interests, to 
bmg the helpless objects of their fury to a trial; that the 
JiKge.^ before whom the trial was conducted, were in too 
heated a state of mind to seo the innocence, or believe in 
any thing but the guilt., of the accused ; and that in this 
manner the sufferers perished. Enough, assuredly, of 
what is hateful may bo found in this transaction, Without 
supposing the spirit of demons n beings of the same 
nature with ourselves, men reared in a similar state of 
society, under a similar system of education, and a similar 
religion. To bring men rashly to a trial whom a violent 
opposition of interests has led us to detest, rashly to be- 

toTr.it^vT^ 1, t0 decide gainst them with minds 
P* 581011 discern the truth, and to 

v v, : h :: ut ^ of m 

any o11 n*, was then, and would still be, too 
^ 1 " ‘ *f l, -Ppy would it be, how trite soever’ 
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BOOK I. strongly incited the passions of tho English, was the ap- 
otat. n. plication of the torture. This, however, under the Civil 

-• Law, was an established and regular part of a judicial in- 

1023 . qujry. In all the kingdoms of continental Europe, and in 
Holland itself, the torturo was a common method of ex¬ 
torting evidence from supposed criminals, and would have 
been applied by the Dutch judges to their own countrymen. 
As both the Japanese* who were accused of being acces¬ 
saries to the imputed crime, and the Englishmen them¬ 
selves, made confession of guilt under the torture, this, 
however absurd and inhuman the law, constituted legal 
evidence in the code cf the Dutch, as well as in the codes 
of all the other continental nations of Europe. By this, 
added to other articles of evidence which would have been 
insufficient without it, proof was held to be completed; 
and death, in all capital cases, authorized and required. 
This was un ancient and established law ; and as there are 
scarcely any courses ^.sion to which Englishmen 

cannot submit, and which they will not justify and ap¬ 
plaud, provided on ] y it has ancient and established law for 
its support, they ought, of all nations, to have been the 
most ready to find an excuse and apology for the Dutcln 1 

1 The English had not been so long strangers to tho torture themselves, 
that it needed to e ccite in their breasts any emotions of astonishment. “ The 
rack i::elf,” says Hume in his History of Elizabeth, v. 457, “though not ad¬ 
mitted in the ordinary execution of justice, was frequently used upon any 
suspicion, by au-.i. Icy of a warrant from a secretary or the Privy Council. 
Even the Council in '.ho Mar us of Woles were empowered, by their very 
commission, to make use of torture whenever they thought proper. There 
cannot be ft F f rnngci proof how i Jitly the rack w employed, than the j al¬ 
io wing story, tola by Lord Baco.i. \Vc ‘mull ive i* in his own words: ‘The 
Quo on was mightily in rented against Havwurde on houumt of a book he dedi¬ 
cated to Lord Eg*:*, thinkii .7 i 1 a ^ditlous prelude to put into tho pt ople’s 
bead 1 blur -s ond faction : \ to fur nppreheniiou, s-n/s Hume, Ilayicar.L j bock 
sce'Of rather to f .v ttccnirticy tendency; but Queen Elaaleiii mu very ihtiwxltio 
please on that head.] Sh.c said, she had a:i opinion that there was Ucasen in if 
t d asked 1 if 1 could not find ar.y places in it that might be ch- 4 . • , . u .,j 

the case of treason?.Another time when the Queen could not 

ruadfd thr.t it w.i his writing whose name iiS to it, but that it had s»or n; .*• 
raisch. v, us ttU’l. , she said, with great indignation, that slie woidd have him 

r : ' !•.'.Thus,” continues Huuie, “had tt not 

be on for Bu cun’s h nnam‘.y, or lather his wit, this author, a man of letter*, 
would have been put to tin* rack fora most innocent performance •*’—The truth 
ia. that the Company themselves, at tins very time, v :rc in the regular habit 
of perpetrating tortures uj*m their own countrymen, and even their own scr- 
rants-of i-Tturingt- - dc- r by whips or famine. Captain Hamilton (New 

. . 

with the powers of mr.rtial law, having no power to punish capitally my but 

? dratcs. they made it r, rule to whip to death, or starve to death, those of whom 
hey wished to got rid. lie produces (ib. 370) an in*.: me 0. of n. deserter at 
Fort St. George, “wliipt,” as lie expresses it, “« ut of this world Into the next.” 
Thep'iwer, too, of executing as for piracy, the same uutUor complain , was 
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From tho first 'moment of acting upon the treaty, the BOOR I. 
Dutch had laid it down, as a principle, that at all the ciiap. n. 

places where they had erected fortifications, the English —- 

should be subject to the Dutch laws; and though the Eng- 1023. 
lish had remonstrated, they had yet complied. 

It was in vain, that the English President and Council 
at Java, on hearing of tho massacre, as they called it, 
remonstrated in terms of the utmost iudignation, and even 
intimated their design of withdrawing from the island. 

In their representations to the Court of Directors at heme, 
they declared, what might have been seen from the begin- 
lung, that it was impossible to tnulo on a combination of 
ats with the Pwtoh; and that, negotiation being 
fruitless, nothing bul a force in the islands, espial to that 
of their rivals, could ensure to their countrymen a share 
of the trade. 

When the news o Ahe execution at Amboyna arrived in 
England, the people, whose minds had been already inflamed 
against the Dutch, by continual reports of injusi ice to their 
countrymen, were kindled into the l lent combus¬ 

tion. The Court of Directors exerted themsches to feed 

raule u.i3 of to murder many private traders. “ Tliat power (lie says, ib. 3G2.. 

■ 

.nireil by the tricks of a Governor, and ran find no redress—if th? injured ps-r- 
son is so bold us to talk of kx tallovis, bo is infallibly declared a p rate.” Iio 
tfives an ar-eoant of an attempt of an agent of tho Company, nrul .1 cr- atnrc of 
the Governor of Fort St. neorge, to awen. away his life by perjury at Siam. 

(Ib. ii. 1 n 3.)—These »irullels arc presented, not for the sake of ilVari. . tho 
one party at t!ie exp; a o of tiro other; but, bj showing things &«■ L t y wore, to 
fcjive the world at last possession of the real stan of the cast*.—M. 

It is not impossible that there was amongst tho lingllah on Amboyna some 
wild scheme tor tho seizure of the i-*;r: i’iic Japanese were sol [•.. rs ..r r- 

garrison, and their position rendered their co-operation of an importance more 
Uian equivalent to the smallness of their numbers. At tlm ftnmp firm* flirt 
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the popular fury. They had a hideous picture prepared, in 
which their countrymen were represented expiring upon 
the rack, with the most shocking expressions of horror and 
agony in their countenance and attitudes, and the most 
frightful instruments of torture applied to their bodies. 
The press teemed with publications, which enlarged upon 
the horrid scene at Amboyna ; and to such a degree of rage 
were the populace excited, that the Dutch merchants in 
London became alarmed, and applied to the Privy Council 
for protection. They complained of the inflammatory pub¬ 
lications, more particularly of the picture: which, being 
exposed to the people, had contributed to work them up to 
the most desperate resolutions. The Directors, when called 
before the Privy Council to answerthe.se complaints, denied 
that they had any concern with the publications but ac¬ 
knowledged that the picture was produced by their order, 
and was intended to be preserved in their house as a per¬ 
petual memorial of the cruelty and treachery of the Dutch. 
The Directors were aware that the popular tide had reached 
the tabJs of the council room, and that they had nothing 
to apprehend from confessing how far they had been in¬ 
strumental in raising the waters. 1 

Application was made to the King, to obtain signal re¬ 
paration from the Dutch government for so great a national 
insult and calamity. The whole nation was too violently 
agitated to leave any suspicion that the application could 
be neglected. A commission of inquiry was formed of the 
King’s prim ipal servants, who reported in terms confirming 
the general belief and indignation, and recommended an 

■ 

detaining the Dutch Last India th- As, till satisfaction was 
obtained. With great gravity the Dutch government re¬ 
turned for answer; that they would Send orders to their 
Governor General in the Indies, to permit the English to 
retire from the Dutch settlements without paving any 
duties; that all disputes might be referred to tbe council 
of Defence; that the English might build forts for the 
protection of their trade, provided tin y were at the dis¬ 
tance of thirty miles from any fort of the Dutch; that 
the * administration, however, of politic government, and 
particular jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, at all such 

1 East India Paper; in the State Paper Office. Bruce,». . 
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places as owe acknowledgment to the Dutch,” should re¬ 
main wholly in their hands : and that to the Dutch belonged 
the exclusive right to the Moluccas, Bandas, and Amboyna. 1 

This was an undisguised assumption of all the rights for 
which their subjects were contending in India. It is re¬ 
markable enough that the English East India Company 
who were highly dissatisfied with the other parts of this 
answer, declared their acceptance of the first article, which 
permitted their servants to retire from the Dutch settle¬ 
ments.^ And here, for the present^ the matter rested. 

Iii 1624, the Company applied by petition, to the King, 
for authority to punish his servants abroad, by martial as 
wed as municipal law. It appears not that any difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining their request; or that any 
parliamentary proceeding for transferring unlimited power 
o\ er the lives and fortunes of the citizens, was deemed even 


a necessary ceremony. This ought to be regarded as an era 
ln the history of the Company. 2 

In the year 1624-6, the Company’s v oyage to India con¬ 
sisted of five ships, but of the amount of the capital with 
^ nch they were supplied, no account, it should seem, re¬ 
mains. In 1625-26, it consisted of six ships; and in 1626- 
r, ’ ^ seven ; further information wanting as before. 1 In 
die last of these years, we gain the knowledge, collaterally, 
ot one of tliO'o most, important facts, in the Company’s 
history, which it has been t heir sedulous caro to preserve 
concealed, except when .some interest, as now. we^ to bo 
served by the disclosure. Sir Bobert Shirley, who had been 
ambassador at the court of Persia, made application to the 
King and Council to order the East India Company to pay 
urn .AGO/., as a compensation for his exertions and services 
m procuring them a trade with Persia. The Company, be- 
; 3, urged their inability 

* - afc tll 7 ey obliged to contract \ 

^ aiKlthat Btock had fallen to 

than 6o 7 .* * 190011,1 1> slmres of> !00/. soiling for no more 


The Company’s p. T i,. n + i 

the caprice and extortions of ii "T ^ P ros P e «> us » Ui “' 

Java their agents tired oJtS rnags tniU "* ' 
j t out with the mortifications ai 


4 


1 "Bruce, i. 258. 2 ^id { n-.. 

East India Papers in the Suite- Paper cini, 


J'-nioc, i. 
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BOOK I. disasters to which, they were exposed from the Dutch, rc- 
chap. ii. tired to the island of Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda; 

- having abandoned both Bantam and Jacatra, at which the 

1G27. Dutch, under the name of Batavia, had now established 
their principal seat of government. The island of Lagundy 
was found to be so unhealthy, that in less than a year, the 
imprudent English were anxious to return. Their distress 
was so great, that out of 250 individuals 120 were sick ; and 
they had not a crew sufficient to navigate a ship to any of 
the English factories. In these circumstancestheDutchlent 
them assistance, and brought them back to Batavia. 1 On 
the coast of Coromandel some feeblo efforts were continued. 
The Company had established factories at Masulipatum and 
Pullicat; but the rivalship of the Dutch pursued and obliged 
them to relinquish Pullicat. In 1624-3, they projected an 
establishment in the kingdom of Tanjore, but were opposed 
by a new rival, the Danes. At Armegaum, however, situated 
a little to the south of Nellore, they purchased in the suc¬ 
ceeding year, r. piece of ground from the chief of tlio district ; 
erected and Ihrtified a factory; and, suffering oppression, 
from -die native government at Masulipatam, they with¬ 
drew tho factory in lG28,and transferred it to Armegaum. 2 

Shortly after the first application to James on account of 
the injuryat Amboyna, that monarch died. In 1627-8, the 
application was renewed to Charles, and three largo Dutch 
Indiamen from Surat, which put into Portsmouth, were 
detained. The Company, watching the decline of the royal 
author! ty, and the growing power of the House of Commons, 
were not satisfied with addressing -be King, but in the year 
following presented, for the first time a memorial to the 

L tl 

spico trade, and the difficulties they experienced in opening 
a trade for wove goods on the coast of Coromandel, thoy 
were nearly driven from all their fad cries; and assigned as < 
causes, partly the opposition of tho native powers, hut 
chiefly the hostiii ty of the Dutch. The narrowness of their 
own funds, and their unskilful management by tho negligent 
Directors of a joint-stock, far more powerful causes, they 
overlooked or suppressed. They set forth, however, the 
merits of the Company, as towards the nation, in terms re 
pcated to tho present day: they employed many seamen: 

* Bruce, i. 262, 2'4, 2<J8. 3 Ibid. 264, m 
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they exported much goods ; as if the capital they employed 
would have remained idle ; as if it v. ould not have main¬ 
tained seamen, and exported goods, had tlio East India Com¬ 
pany, or East India traffic, never existed. 1 

The detention of the ships, and the zeal with which the 
injury seemed now to be taken up in England, produced 
explanation and remonstrance on the part of the Dutch. 
They had appointed judges to take cognizance of the pro¬ 
ceedings at Amboyna, even before the parties had returned 
Irom Europe. Delay had arisen from the situation of the 
judges, on whom other services devolved, and from the time 
required to translate documents written in a foreign tongue. 

10 detention of tho ships, the property of private indi¬ 
viduals altogether unconcerned with the transaction, might 
hrmg Unmerited ruin on them, but could not accelerate the 
proceedings of the judges. On the other hand, by creating 
national indignation, bt would only tend to unfit'them for 
fairy. And, were the dispute allowed, 
umortunately, to issue in war, however the English in 
•^uropc might detain the floets of the Dutch, tho English 
ompany must suffer in India far greater evils than those 
01 which they were now seeking the redress. . At last on a 
pioposju that the States should send to England comniis- 
loners of inquiry, and a promise that justioe should bo 
speedily rendere 1, the ship, were released. It was after¬ 
words recommended hy tho ministry, that the East, India 
C ompany should send over witnesses to Holland to afford 
evidence before the Dutch tribunal; but to this the Com¬ 
pany objected, and satisfaction was still deferred. 2 

In 1C27-28, the Company provided only two ships and a 
pmnaco for the outward voyage. They deemed it neees- 
snry to assign reasons for this diminution, dreading the 
ferenees which might he drawn. They had mam ship 3 

tin- of'u ’ f r° m , obstraclio »s of the Dutch, aid 
’■ -ts, had been unable to return: though 

bring homo ail their goods; nnd V ‘^l' f - to 
In HJ28-29, five , ) 1 - b I b' i rich |y laden ilie following year. 

India, and three for aiai “thlS --^ W0 ni T ' ,c , i nvle " ith 

' ‘ J A 01 ; aid though no account 

1 Bruce, i.27G, 277, 232. 4 

2 Bruce, i.2So, 2*7. . 0 ’ ; ! -^cphcraca’* Annuls, Ii. 351, 
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BOOK I. is preserved of tlie stock with which they were supplied, a 
ciiAi*. n. petition to the King remains for leave to export 60,000Z. in 

- - gold and silver in the ships destined to Persia. In the 

1G29. succeeding year four ships were sent to Persia, and none to 
India. Of the stock which they carried with them no ac¬ 
count is preserved. 1 

As the sums in gold and silver which the Company had 
for several years found it necessary to export, exceeded the 
limits to which they were confined by tho terms of their 
charter, they Lad proceeded annually upon a petition to the 
King, and a special permission. It was now, however, 
deemed advisable to apply for a general license, so large as 
would comprehend the greatest amount which on any occa¬ 
sion it would be necessary to send. The sum for which they 
solicited this permission was 80,000Z. in silver, and 40.000Z. 
in gold; and they recommended as the best mode of authen¬ 
ticating the privilege, that it should be incorporated in a 
fresh renewal of their charter; which was accordingly ob¬ 
tained. 2 

Notwithstanding tho terms on which the English stood 
with the Dutch, they were allowed to re-establish their fac¬ 
tory at Bantam after the failure of the attempt at Lagundy : 
a war in which the Dutch were involved with some of the 
native princes of the island, lessened, perhaps, their dispo¬ 
sition, or their power, to oj^pose their European rivals. As 
Bantam w*as now a station of inferior importance to Surat, 
the govemmeut of Bantam was reduced to an agency de¬ 
pendent upon the Presidency of Surat, which became the 
chief seat of the Company’s government in India. Among 
the complaints agaiusb. the Dutch, one of the heaviest was 
that, they sold European goods cheaper, and bought India 
goods dearer, at Surat, than tin English; who were thus 
expelled from the market. This was to complain of com¬ 
petition, the soul of trade. If the Dutch sold so cheap and 
bought so dear as to bo losers, all that was necessary was a 
little pat'ence on the part of the English. The fact was, 
that tho Dutch, trading on a larger capital, and with more 
economy, were perfectly able to outbid the English both 
in purchase and sale. 

Tho English at Surat had to sustain, at this time not only 
the commercial rivalship of the Dutch, but also a powerful 
* Brace. i.278, 293. 2 Ibid. 29*. 
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of the Portuguese to regain their influence in that BOOK I. 
part of the East. The Viceroy at Goa, had in April, 1630, 
received a reinforcement from Europe, of nine ships and 
2000 soldiers, and projected the recovery of Ormus. Some 
negotiation to obtain the exclusive trade of Surat was tried 
in vain with the Mogul Governor ; and in September, an 
English fleet of five ships endeavouring to enter the port 
of Swally, a sharp, though not a decisive action, was fought. 

The English had the advantage ; and after sustaining se¬ 
veral subsequent skirmishes, and one great effort to destroy 
their fleet by fire, succeeded in landing their cargoes. 1 


CHAPTER III. 

From the Formation of the third Joint-Stock , in 1632, till 
the Coalition of the Company with the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, in 3 657. 

TN 1631-32, a subscription was opened for a third joint- 
1 stock. This amounted to 420,700Z. 2 Still we are left 
in darkness with regard to some important circumstances. 
V e know not in what degree the capital which hail been 
placed in the hands of the Directors by former subscrip¬ 
tions had been repaid; not even if any part of it had been 
repaid, though the Directors were now without fund c to 
carry on the trade. 

With the new subscription, seven ships were fitted out 
in the same season; bat of the mouoy or goods embarked, 
no account remains. In 1633-34, tho fleet consisted of 
five ships; and in 1634-35, of no more than three, the 
money or goods in both cases unknown. 3 

During this period, however, some progress was made 
in extending the connexions of the Company with the 
eastern coast of Hindustan.. It was thought advisable to 
replace the factory at Masulipatam not long after it had 
been removed; and certain privileges, which afforded pro- 
ec jon from fi rmer grievances, were obtained from the 

van S0Vul%e ’o n the place. 
b ‘ y the Mogul Emperor to trade to Pipk-e in 

1 Bruce, i. 29G, 301,300. 302 
1 Papers in the ludlnn ReiriKtpr -• - T 

remv Sambrooke « Boport cm 

3 Brncc, i. .100, 320, 3'23. 
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BOOK I. Orissa; and a factor was sent to Masulipatam. For the 
chap. m. more commodious government of these stations, Bantam 

- was again raised to the rank of a Presidency, and the 

iCGj. eastern coast was placed under its jurisdiction. Despair¬ 
ing of success in the contest with the Dutch for the trade 
of the islands, the Company had, for some time, despatched 
their principal fleets to Surat; and the trade with this 
part of India and with Persia now chiefly occupied their 
attention. From servants at a vast distance, and the ser¬ 
vants of a great and negligent master, the best sendee 
could no! easily be procured. For this discovery the Di¬ 
rectors were indebted, not to any sagacity of their own, 
but to a misunderstanding among the agents themselves ; 
who, betraying one another, acknowledged that they had 
neglected the affairs of their employers to attend to their 
own; and, while they pursued with avidity a private trade 
for their private benefit, had abandoned that of the Com¬ 
pany to every kind of disorder. 1 

As pepper was a product of the Malabar coast, a share 
was sought in the trade of that commodity, through a 
channel, which the Dutch would not be able to obstruct. 
A treaty was concluded, between the English and Portu¬ 
guese, in 1014-35, and confirmed with additional articles 
the following year, in which it was ordained that the Eng¬ 
lish should have free access to the ports of the Portuguese, 
and that the Portuguese should receive from the Ehglisli 
factories the treatment of friends. 2 

The Company, like other unskilful, and for that reason 
unprosperous, traders, had always competitors of one de¬ 
scription or another, to whom they ascribed their own 
want of success. For reveral years they had spoken with 
loud condemn a Con of the clandestine trade carried on by 
their own servants; whose profits, they said, exceeded their 
own. Tlioir alarms, with regard to their exclu ivo privi¬ 
lege, had for some time been sounded; and would havo 
been sounded much louder, but for the ascendency gained 
by the sentiments of liberty, the contentions between 
Charles and his parliament being already high ; 3 and the 
hope that their monopoly would escape the general wreck, 

1 brace, i. 30G, 320. 324, 327. 2 Ibid.d'JA, 334. 

3 S^ine inaccuracy of expression occurs in the text. There nras not any 
Pn • 1628 to 10-10; bur, there was much public discontent at tlia 

t! •: ia question, especially on the subject of Ship-money.—W. 
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vrith which institutions at variance with the spirit of BOOK I. 
liberty were threatened, only if its pretensions were pm- chat. in. 

death- kept in tho shade. The controversy, whether mo- - 

nopohes, and among others that of the Company, were 
injurious to the wealth and prosperity of tho nation, had 
already employed the press: but, though the Company had 
entered boldly enough into the lists of argument, they 
deemed it their wisest course, at the present conjuncture, 
nob to excite the public attention by any invidious oppo¬ 
sition to the infringements which private adventure was 
now pretty frequently committing on their exclusive 
trade. 

An event at last occurred, which appeared to involve 
or. A number of persons, with Sir William 
Courtcn at their head, whom tho new arrangements with 
tho Portuguese excited to hopes of extraordinary profit, 
had the art, or the good fortune, to engage in their schemes 
Endymion Porter, Esq.pa gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the King, who prevailed upon the sovereign himself to 
accept x>f a share in the adventure, and to grant his license 
for a new association to trade with India. The preamble 
to the license declared that it was founded upon the mis¬ 
conduct of the East India Company, who had accomplished 
nothing for the good of the nation, in proportion to the 
gr. i privileges they had obtained, or even to tho funds of 
which they had disposed. This was probably the general 
opinion of tho nation ; nothing loss seeming neocssary to 
embolden the King to such a violation of the charter. 
Allowing the contrariety to tho interests of tho nation, 
the consequences were not so ruinous, but that the stipu¬ 
lated notice of three years might have been given, and a 
legal end been put to the monopoly. The Company peti¬ 
tioned the King, but without success. They sent-, however, 
instructions to their agents and factors in India, to oppose 
the interlopers, at least indirectly. An incident occurred, 
cl which they endeavoured to avail themselves to the ut- 
iua-l One of their ships from Surat reported that a 
vessel i Oourtun’s had iwized and plundered two junks 
belonging to burat und Diu, and put tho crows to lho 
torture. T no latter part at least of the story was, in all 
probability, forged ; but the Directors believed, or affected 
to believe, the whole, in consequence of the 'mirage, tho 
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English President and Council at Surat had been impri¬ 
soned, and the property of the factory confiscated to 
answer for the loss. A memorial was presented to the 
King, setting forth, in the strongest terms, the injuries 
which the Company sustained by the license to Courten\s 
Association, and the ruin which threatened them unless it 
were withdrawn. The’Privy Council, to whom the memo¬ 
rial was referred, treated the facts alleged, as little better 
than fabrication, and suspen led the investigation till 
Courten’s ships should return. 1 

The arrival of Courtcn’s ships at Surat seems to have 
thrown the factory into the greatest confusion. It is 
stated as the cause of a complete suspension of trade on 
the part of the Company, for the season, at that principal 
seat of their commercial operations.'* 5 The inability early 
and constantly displayed by tho Company, to sustain even 
the slightest competition, is a symptom of inherent infir¬ 
mities. 

In 1G37-38, several of Courten’s ships returned, and 
brought home large investments, which sold with an 
ample" profit to the adventurers. The fears and jealousies 
of tho Company were exceedingly raised. They presented 
to the crown a petition for protection ; placing their chief 
reliance, it should seem, on tho lamentable picture of their 
own distresses. Their remonstrance was, however, disre¬ 
garded ; a new license was extended to Courten’s Associa¬ 
tion, continuing their privileges for five years; and, to 
form a line between them and the Company, it was or¬ 
dained, that neither should they trade at those places 
where the Company had factories, nor the Company trade 
at any places at which Courten’s Association might have 
erected establishments. 3 

The Directors, as if they abandoned all other efforts for 
sustaining their affairs, betook themselves to complaint 
and petition. • 1 hey renewed their addresses to the throne. 
They dwelt upon the calamities which had been brought 
upon them by competition; first, that of the Butch, next, 
that of Courten ri A ssociation. They endeavoured i <> stimu¬ 
late the jealousy of the King, by reminding him that the 
redress which he had demanded from the States General 

i Bract*, i. 329, 387, 

< Ibid. 349, 350, 353. 
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bad not been received: and they desired to be at least BOOR I. 
distinctly informed what line of conductin regard to their chap. hi. 
rivals they wore required to pursue. The afiairs of the 
King were now at a low ebb ; and this may account in part 
ihr the tone which the Company assumed with him. A 
committee of the Privy Council was formed, to inquire 
into their complaints ; and bad instructions to inquire, 
among other particulars, into the means of obtaining repa- 
ration from the Dutch, and of accomplishing a union be¬ 
tween the Company and Courten’s Association. One thing 
is remarkable, because it shows the unfavourable opinion^ 
held by that Privy Council, of the mode of trading to India 
by a joint-stock Company. The Committee were expressly 
instructed “to form regulations for this trade, which 
might satisfy the noblemen and gentlemen who were 
adventurers in it; an<j*to vary the principle on which the 
India trade had been conducted, or that of a general joint- 
stock, in such a manner as to onablo each adventurer to 


employ his stock to his own advantage, to have the trade 
uuder similar regulations with those observed by the 
Turkey and other English Companies.” 1 

The committee of the Privy Council seem to have given 
themselves but little concern about the trust with which 
they were invested. No report from them ever appeared. 
The Company continued indofatigably pressing the Kmg, 
by petitions and remonstrances. At last they affirmed the 
necessity of abandoning the trade altogether, it the pro¬ 
tection for which they prayed was not afforded. And now 
their importunity prevailed. Orr the condition that they 
should raise a new joint-stock, to carry on the trade on a 
sufficient scale, it was agreed that Corn*urn’s license should 
be withdrawn. 2 


On this occasion, we are v. ade acquainted incidentally 
with an important fact; that the Proprietors of the third 
joint-stock had made frequent hut unavailing calls upon 
•tors to close that concern, and bring home what 
°i»gei o it in India. 7 * For the first time, wo learn that 
payment was demanded of tlm capital of those separate 
funds, called the joint-stocks of the Company. Upon this 
occasion a difficult question might have presented itsolf. 


' Bruce, i. 353, 354 
VOL. I. 


9 Ibid. :n\ 3G1, 302. 
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BOOK I. It might have been disputed to whom the immoveablo 
chap. hi. property of the Company, in houses and in lands, both in 

- India and in England, acquired by parts indiscriminately, 

1612. a q the joint-stocks, belonged. Amid the confusion 

which pervaded all parts of the Company’s affairs, this 
question had not begun to be agitated : but to encourage 
subscription to the new joint-stock, it was laid down as a 
condition, -That t prevent inconvenience and confusion, 
the old Company or adventurers in the third joint-stock 
should have sufficient time allowed for bringing home their 
property, and should send no more stock to India, after 
the month of May.” 1 It would thus appear, that the Pro¬ 
prietors of the third joint-stock, and by the same rule tho 
Proprietors of all preceding stocks, were, without any 
scruple, to be deprived of their share in what is technically 
called the dead stortc of tho Company, though it had been 
wholly purchased with their money. There was another 
condition, to which inferences of some importance may be 
attached; the subscribers to tho new stock were them¬ 
selves,* in a general court, to elet the Directors to whom 
the management of the fund should be committed, and to 
renew that election annually. 2 As this was a new Court 
of Directors, entirely belonging to the fourth joint-stock 
it seems to follow that the Directors in whose hands the 
third joint-stock had been placed, must still have remained 
in office, for the winding up of that concern. And, in 
that case, there existed, to all inteuts and purposes, two 
East India Companies, two separate bodies of Proprietors, 
and two separate Courts of Directors, under one charter. 

So low, however, was the credit of East India adventure, 
under joint-stock management, now reduced, that the pro¬ 
ject of a new subscription almost totally failed. Only the 
small sum of 22,500 l. was raised. Upon this a memorial 
was presented to the King, but in the name of whom; 
whether of tho new subscribers, or the old; whether of 
the Court of Directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
ofa Court of Directors chosen for the new, does not ap¬ 
pear. It sot forth a number of unhappy circumstances, 
to which was ascribed tho distrust which now attended 


1 Preamble to a sulseriptlon for a new joint-stock, for trade tc tiio Past 
Indie*, 26th Janua y, 1C40 (Hast India Papers in the State Taper Ofticc), 
Urine, i. 364. 

3 Ibid. 
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joint-stock adventures to India; 1 and it intimated, but in ROOK I. 
very general terms, the necessity of encouragement,, to chap. iii. 
save that branch of commerce from total destruction. — - 

In the meantime a heavy calamity fell upon the Pro- 1612. 
prietors of the third joint-stock. The King having resolved 
to draw the sword for terminating the disputes between 
him and his people; and finding himself destitute of 
money ; fixed his eyes, as the most convenient mass of 
property within his reach, on the magazines of the East 
India Company. A price being named, which was pro¬ 
bably a high one, he bought upon credit the whole of their 
pepper, and sold it again at a lower price for ready money. 2 
Lends, four in number, one of which was promised to bo 
paid every six months, were given by the farmers of the 
cu. toms and Lord Cottington for the amount; of which 
only a small portion soems ever to have been paid. On a 
pressing application, about the beginning of the year 1642, 
it ,vas stated, that 13,0o0£. had been allowed them out of 
. c le duties they owed ; the remainder the farmers declared 
3 to be out of their power to advance. A prayer was 
presented that the customs, now due by them’, amounting 
to 12,0002., might be applied in liquidation of the debt; 
but for this they were afterwards pressed by the parliament. 

-J-he King exerted himself to protect the parties who stood 
responsible for lom^ and what the Company were obliged 
to pay to the parliament, or what they succeeded in get- 
^ing from the King or his sureties, nowhere appears. 3 


About the period of this abortive attempt to form a new 
joint-stnek, a settlement was first effected at Madras; the 
only station as yet chosen, which was destined to mnU * 
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BOOK I. fortification of Armegaum. On experience, Armegaum 'was 
chap. nr. not found a convenient station for providing the piece 
——— goods, 1 for which chiefly the trade to the coast of Coro- 
mandel was imrsued. In 1640-41, the permission of the 
local native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatain was, 
therefore, eagerly embraced." The worts were begun, and 
the place named Fort St. George; but the measure was 
not approved by the Directors.* 

Meanwhile the trade was languishing, for want of funds. 
Tho agents abroad endeavoured to supply, by loans, the 
failure of receipts from home. 4 

An effort was made in 1642-43 to aid the weakness of 
the fourth joint-stock by a now subscription. The sum 
produced was 105,000/.; but whether including or not 
including the previous subscription does not appear. Thio 
was deemed no more tiaiu what was requisite for a single 
voyage : of which the Company thought tho real circum¬ 
stances might be concealed under a new name. They 
called it, the First General Voyages Of the amount, how¬ 
ever, pf the ships, or the distribution of the fun.Is, there 
is no information on record. For several years, from this 
date, no account whatever is preserved of the annual 
equipments of the Company. It would appear, from in¬ 
structions to the agents abroad, that, each year, funds had 
been supplied; but from what source is altogether un 
known. The instructions sufficiently indicate that they 
wer 1 • 82nd for this the unsettled state of the country, 
and tho distrust of Indian adventure, will sufficiently 
account. 

In 1614, the Dutch follow. 1 the example of the English 
in forming a Convention with ho Portuguese at Gon. 
Though it is not pretended that in this any partiality wus 
shown to the Dutch, or any privilege granted to them 
8 withheld from the English, the Company found 


i Piece Goods L the tori* which, latterly at least, li * been efiti liv empk-ved 
by the Company and tiieir nctnhr, td denote tile muslins and woven < m .is • i 
India and Chino in federal. 

dAic of . thc Sri Ranpra Raya, Raja of Chnmh.i-herl, by 

whom tho ground wusyiveri, is the 1st of March 1630 . The chief tho f: 
tefy <> r ArniOg&urrt, who r< .novel thence lo jlmnis, wits Mr. ])ny, who v. . $ 
imit • iiy tho N.iik, or local govern.y, to chanjro tl c seat- of ... V 
in compliment to tho the new station w.w named after h’.s f.uner, 

Chcnuppa-potan ; by Which, or iff abbreviation, Cheim.vi/.’tan, the town 
known to the nailv^s. II m iron’s Gar.eb»er.—*W. 

3 UrULC, i. 377, 393. 4 J ? it>11 * fnM anr * 


* Ibid. ;st). 
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ON WITH COURTKN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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themselves, as usual, unable to sustain competition, and BOOK I. 
com plained of this convention os an additional source of chap. hi. 
misfortune. 1 r 

In 1G47-48, when the power of the parliament was su- 1048. 
preme, and tho King a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, a 
new subscription was undertaken, and a pretty obvious 
policy was pursued. Endeavours were used to get as many 
as possible of the members of parliament to subscribe. If 
the members of the ruling body had a personal interest 
in the gains of the Company* its privileges would not fail 
to be both protected and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time beyond which ordinary subscribers 
would not bo received, added, that., in deference to members 
of parliament, a further period would be allowed to them, 
to consider the subject, and make their subscriptions. 2 

It appears not that any success attended this effort; 
and in 1G4D-50, the project of completing the fourth joint- 
stock was renewed, partly as a foundation for an applica¬ 
tion to the Council of State, partly in hopes that the 
favours expected from tho Council would induce the 
public to subscribe. 3 


In the memorial, presented on this occasion to the ruling 
powers, Cour tens Associate a was the princip, 1 subject of 
complaint. Tho con nfc of the King, in lG:.:r to withdraw 
tho license granted to those rivals, had not been carried 
o effect; hod the condition on which it had been 
accorded, that of rah mg a respectable joint-stock, been 
fulfilled. Tho destruction, however, to which the Associa¬ 
tion of Corn-ten saw ..hems elves at that time condemned, 
deprived them of the spirit of enterprise: will 
of enterprise, the spirit of vigilance naturally disappe ared : 
tueir proceedings from the time of this condo i n nat ion had 
b r v n feeble and uupvoaperous ; but their existence was a 
.grievance in the eyes of the Company , and an apph ration 
w-ui-ii they had recently ma lo for permission to form a set- 
u - - nf on the island oi Assaua, near Mad. - >eav, kind! I 
14 . °? 11 ^ J"^l‘Hisiesand fears. What the Conned 
^ lu -; , ° ° : J ' ai 1 Ie:i was, an ugi-eement. But the Ama da 

mei c an s,so Oourten s A Bsociation wei 
regai ded jouit-stoek management with so much aversion, 
that, low as the condition was to which they had fallen, 
‘ Brace, L 407 , 412, 423. * lWO. 423 . a lbi,p 434 
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BOOK I. they preferred a separate trade on their own funds to in- 
chap. nr. corporation with the Company. 1 To prove, however, their 

-y—• < ^ es i re of accommodation, they proposed certain terms, on 

IGoO. which they would submit to forego the separate manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs. 

Objections were offered on the part of the Company; 
but, after some discussion, a union was effected, nearly on 
tho terms which the Assada merchants proposed. 2 Appli¬ 
cation was then made for an act to confirm and regulate 
the trade. The parliament passed a resolution, directing 
it to be carried on by a joint-stock ; but suspending for 
the present all further decision on the Company’s affairs.* 
A stock was formed, which, from the union recently accom¬ 
plished, was denominated the united joint-stock ; but in 
what manner raised, or how great the sum, is not di ^closed. 
All we know for certain is, that two ships were fitted out 
in this season, and that they carried bullion with them lo 
the amount of G0,000£. 4 

The extreme inconvenience and embarrassment which 
arose from the management, by the same agents, in the 
same trade, of a number of separate capitals, belonging 
to separate associations, began now to make themselves 
seriously and formidably felt. From each of the presi¬ 
dencies complaints arrived of the difficulties, or rather 
tho impossibilities, which they were required to surmount- ; 
and it was urgently recommended to obtain, if it. were 
practicable, an act of parliament to combine the whole of 
kheso separate stocks. 5 Under this confusion, wo have 
1; ardly any informa* fan respecting the internal transactions 
of the Company at me. We know not &<> much as how 

a body of Dh\ . ora for each separate fund, or only one 
body for the whole; and if only one Court of Directors 
whotfier they wove chosen by the voices of the contributor* 
to an the separate stocks, or the contributors to one only" 
whether, when a Court of Proprietors was held, the owners 
of all tho separate funds met in one body, or the owners 
of each separate fund met by themselves, for the regulation 
of their own particular concern. 5 

1 luTlJn 435 ' 436 ' s }*>'!}• 137 ' J Ibid. 43-J.440. 

4 Ih!(l. *140, 5 Ibid. 44!. 

f ' Ifwohcarftf committees of the sem-rai stocks; tho Ixxlios of Directors 
we,c dcuoanniited c om mittees» Ami if there were committees of the t tvernl 
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In 1651-52, 1 the English obtained in Bengal the first of BOOK 1. 
those peculiar privileges, which were the forerunners of chap, m* 

their subsequent power. Among the persons belonging to —_- 

the factories, whom there was occasion to send to the fru- 1652. 
perial Court, it happened that .some were surgeons ; one 
of whom is particularly named, a gentleman of the name 
of Boughton 2 Obtaining great influence, by the cures 
. which they effected, they employed their interest in pro¬ 
moting the views of the Company. Favourable circum¬ 
stances were so well improved, that, on the payment of 
3000 rupees, a government license for an unlimited trade, 
without payment of customs, in the richest province of 
India, was happily obtained . 3 

On the Coromandel coast, the wars, which thou raged 
among the natives, rendered commerce difficult and un¬ 
certain ; and the Directors were urged by the .agent at 
Madras to add to the fortifications. Tins they refused, on 
the ground of expense. As it was inconvenient, however, 
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BOOK L to keep the business of this coast dependent on the distant 
cii .i\ m. settlement of Bantam, Port, St. Georgo was erected into a 
~ * presidency in 1653-54. 1 

When the disputes began, which ended in hostilities 
between Cromwell and the Dutch, the Company deemed 
xit opportunity to bring forward those claims of tlioirs 
ii, amid the distractions of the governm . lain 

dormant for several years. The war which succeeded 
favourable to the British anus in Europe, wax extremely 
dangerous, and not a little injurious, to the feeble Coinpoiw 
rj lnvlu. On the eg ran of a Dutch licet of eight 
off &wal1653-54, the English fa d • 
Kuyd was suspended. In the Gulf of Persia, three of the 
tympany’s ships were taken, and one destroyed. 'T'lie 
whole of the coasting trade of the English, consisting of 
tno mt-cychangj of goods from one of their stations to 
x- -otn: . became, und r the naval superiority of the Dutch 
ao hazardous, as to he nearly suspended ; and at Bantam’ 
tiafiac seems to have been rendered wholly impra 
/f Cr>mwejl *** educed the Dutch to the u . 
of desiring peace, ami 0 f submitting to it on terms 2 
:i ’ hCtL 'per to dictate, net 

iu the treaty concluded at Western..' S 

they engaged to conform to whatever justice might pro- 
sonbe regarding the massacre at Amboyna. It was agreed 
to name commissioners, four on each side, who should 
meet at London, and make an adjustment of the claims of 
7' I :!:■ aatl " : 0u “ ^markable, and not an ill-contrived 
; ulon 11 the appointed o mmissioners should 

a - f'ctl tune, bo unable to ajnee, tlm difl\ relics’ 

■ lira son oi too I'iotc.-.taut Swiv,: (\vntom- * 

T..c romnnssionovs mot on the 30th of August, 1654 
f bo English Company, who have never found therhselvo’ 

t!'«.y M to daJ.lfeM U,cir (b.o^oiMiiSd'bj . 
aerms of accounts, from the year 1611 to the car 1652 it 
Jie vast amount 01 2,695999/. 1&. The Dutoh, however, 
aeem to have been a match for them. They too had thorn 
ctaane for compunsat on, on aewuul of ^ . 

1 Bruce, !. 464, 4C*2, 484. 2 Ibid. 453, 482, 4 $ 4 , i*j 4 3 j^d. -f£j. 
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' or injuries and losses sustained, amounting to 
3S,911), 86&s. Oil. It is impossible to pronounce with ac¬ 
curacy on tho justice, comparative or absolute, of these 
sev( ral demands. There is no doubt that both were ex¬ 
ec lively exaggerated. But if we consider, that, under the 
domineering ascendancy which the Piotector had acquired, 
it was natural for the English to overbear, and expedient 
for the Du 4 h to submit; while we observe, that the award 
pronounced by the Commissioners, allotted to the English 
no more than 85,000£, to be p dd by two instalments, we 
•shall not hnd any 1 eason, distinct from national partiality, 
to persuade us, that tho balance of extravagance was 
greatly on the side of the Dutch. All the satisfaction 
obtained for the mam acre of Amboy no, even by the award 
of i. same Commissioners, was 3,615£, to be paid to the 
heirs or executors of those who had suffered. 1 Polarooa 
was given up to tho English, but uot worth receiving. 

Various occurrences scr ugly mark the sense which 
appears to have been generally* entertained, of the uupro- 

. V r i hfM particular body of 
proprietors, including the Assada merchants, to whom the 
: 

State, in 1654, two scq>arate petitions; in which they 
prayed, that the East India Company should no longer 
proceed exclusively on tho principle of a joxutrStook trade* 
but that -he owners <«f tho aeparato funds should have 
authority to amplify their own capi 

ping, in the way which they Vos should deem most 

to their own advantage. 2 The power and consoquenc© of 
the Directors were threatened ; and they has coned to pre¬ 
sent those pleas, which are used a^ th u* kc-V weapons of 
defence to the present day. Experience had proved the 
necessity o§ a joint-stock ; le trade had been 0<ur- 

rn d un - a joint-stock during forty years, fcueli compe- 
iitiou;, o.-s those with tho Portuguese and tho Dutch couhl 
c nlv be supported by the strength of a joint-stock. The 
equipments for il, e India trade requin-d a capital <* ) « % o 
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* Broody i. 4JU. 

- The reasons on which th •> num.-rted - 
petition, exblu’.t ™ just n . Jt \. n f tin* m^nni: 
compared v, ith mutof individual, pursuing 
highly worthy of inspection jw <\ specimen -r 
men hy whom joint Muck was new opposed. 


ttiutr roquet. nrat*nl In Uielr 

i«» ttf joint-Htj< k auuMgvmont, 
their r vii iulcreMs, that the; .iru 
the talent • and httowkvl^o of tUu 
See Brace, i. 51ii. 
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as a joint-stock alone could afford. The failure of Courten’s 
experiment proved that voyages on any other principle 
could not succeed. The factories requisite for the Indian 
trade could be established only by a joint-stock, the East 
India Comi>any having factories in the dominions of no 
less than fourteen different sovereigns. The native princes 
required engagements to make good the losses which they 
or their subjects might sustain at the hands of Englishmen ; 
and to this a joint-stock company alono was competent. 

On these grounds, they not only prayed that the trade by 
joint-stock should be exclusively continued ; but that, as 
it had been impracticable for some time to obtain sufficient 
subscriptions, additional encouragement should be given by 
new privileges; and, in particular, that assistance, should be 
granted suiiicient r *» enable thorn to recover and retain the 
Spice Islands. 1 


In their reply, the body of petitioners, who were now dis¬ 
tinguished by the Dame of Merchant Adventurers, chiefly 
dwelt upon the signal want of success which had attended 
the trade to India, during forty years of joint-stock manage¬ 
ment. They asserted, that private direction and separate 
voyages would have been far more profitable ; as the pros¬ 
perity of those open Companies, the Turkov, Muscovy, and 
Lastland Companies, sufficiently proved. They claimed a 
right by agiecmcnt, to a share iu the factories and privi¬ 
leges of the Company iu India; and stated that they were 
fitting out fourteen ships for the trade.- They might have 
still further represent 1, that every one of the arguments 
advanced by the Directors, without even a single exception, 
v/a.s a. mere assumption of the thing fa be proved. That 
the iniuc nad, during forty years, or four hundred years 
bec ; 1 carnetl u 7 a joint-,ock, proved not that," by a 
different mode, it would not have yielded much greater 
advantage: if the trade had been in the highest cWroe 
imprCyp i- -,o, it rath i proved that the management had 

' : : ' ' 1 Dii«( tops asserted, that 

inmectmgeompetition, pnvuta adventure would altogether 
fu.l; though with then- joint-stock they had so ill sustained 
petition, ti ^,n had threaten 

dri\ e them out of c*\ cry market in which the, had appeared, 
end they themselves had repeatedly and solemnly declared 


1 Bruce, i. 492, 493. 


2 Ibid, 491 
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to government, that unless the license to Courten were 
withdrawn, the ruin of the East India Company was sure. 
With regard to mercantile competition, at any rate, the skill 
and vigilance of individuals, transacting for their own in- 
tcrest, was sure to he a more powerful instrument than the 
imbecility and negligence of joint-stock management; and 
as to warlike competition, a few ships of war, with a few 
companies of marines, employed by the government, would 
have yielded far more security than all the efforts which a 
feoble joint-stock could make. The failure of CourteiTs As- 
sociation was sufficiently accounted for by the operation of 
particular causes, altogether distinct from the general cir¬ 
cumstances of the trade; the situation, in fact, in which tlio 
jealosy and influence of the Company had placed them. 
Factories were by no means so necessary the Company 
ignorantly supposed, and interestedly strove to make others 
believe ; as they shortly after found to their cost, when 
they were glad to reduce the greater number of those which 
they Intel established. Where factories were really useful, 
it would be for the interest of all the traders to support 
them. And all would join in an object of common utility 
iu India, as they joined in every other quarter of the globe. 
As to the native princes, there was no such difficulty as 
ihe Company pretended: nor would individual merchants 
have been le s successful than the directors of a joint- 
stock, iu finding the means of prosecuting the trade. 

These contending pretensions were referred to a com- 
e of the Council of State; and they, without coming 
decision, remitted the subject to the Protoctor and 
Council, as too difficult and important for the judgment of 
any inferior tribunal. 1 


hsething could exceed the confusion which, from the 
clashing interests of the owners of the separate stocks, 
now i-rtgrfd in the Company’s affairs. There were no loss 

pX,d " tB V“' lie “ W ‘*° - ;t U P claims + -° the Island of 

nT,*nin° l |V tt,U ^ colli pon8ution money which had boon 

. j . .. (?» united joint-stool;*. The projuietoi'S of 
the third joint-stook claimed the whole,««the fourth j 
Stock and united stock were not in r-.isrence at the tinio 
When the debt obtained from the Catch was incurred • 
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and they prayed that tlie money might be lodged in safe 
and responsible hands, till goverment should determine 
the question. The owners of the two other stocks de¬ 
manded that the money should be divided into three 
'• to t!« three several stocks, and that they 
should all have equal rights to the Island of Polaroon. 

I'ive aroi .raters, to whom the dispute was referred, were 
chosen by the Council of State. In the meantime, Crom¬ 
well propOi i d to borrow the 85,0001. which had been paid 
by tho Butch, and which could n< fc be employed till HC 
judged to whom it belonged. 

The Directors, however, had expected the fingering of • 
the money, and they advanced reasons why it should -be 
immediately placed in their hands. The pocummv d**~ 

tresses of the Company were great. The different storks 
' 

in difficult circumstances. From gratitude to the Pro¬ 
tector, however, they would make exertions to spare him 

provided th j remaining 35,000/. were immediately assigned 
™ ' pressijjg debts, and make adivi- 
dend to the Proprietors. 1 It thus appears, that these 
Directors wanted to forestall the decision of the question 
and to distribute the money at their own pleasure, before 
it was known to whom it belonged. At the same time, it 
is matter of curious uncertainty who the - Directors were, 
whom they represented, by what set or sets of Proprietors 
they were eh. ..sen, or to whom they were responsible. 

>5155 ibis dispute was yet undecided, the Merchant 
u'v.i or Pi, prieto r«s ,>f the united block, obtained 

acommis. ; ,, tom the Protector to fit out four chip - for 
tip; Indian t.v.ne, under the mauagoinonb of a commitina- 
are 7 -‘ acquainted upon this occasion with a verv 
interesting fact. The news of this event being canh l to 
ximumd, it was interpret c d, and understood, by the Dutch 
as . Ulu « ^' abolition of the exclusive charter, arU the 
adoption of the new measure of a free -md cJL„ + i 

The mtereate of the Dutch Company made them see, in 
L supposed reyol ution, eonsequenees von- different from 
hose which the interests of the English Directors made 
them behold or pretend that they beheld in it. Instead 


1 Bruce,f)03, 501. 
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of rejoicing at tho loss of a joint-stock in England, as they BOOK I. 
oil r dit to have done, if by join -stock alone the trade of chap. m. 

tlieir rivals could be successfully carried on ; they were- 

idled with dismay at tlio prospect of freedom, as likely to 
produce a trade with which competition on their part 
would bo vain. 1 

Meanwhile the Company, as well as the Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers, were employed in the equipment of a fleet. The 
petition of the Company to the Protector for leave to 
export bullion, specified the sum of 15,000?., and the fleet 
consisted of three ships. They continued to press the 
government for a decision in favour of their exclusive 
privileges ; and in a petition which they pre anted in 
October, 1656, affirmed, that the great number of ships 
so - it by individuals under licenses, had raised the price of 
India goods from 40 to 50 per cent,, and reduced that of 
English commodities in the sauu: proportion. The Council 
resolved at last to conic to a decision. After some inquiry, 
they gave it as their advice to the Protector to continue 
the exclusive trade and the joint-stock ; and a committee 
of the Council was, in consequence, appointed to consider 
the terms of a charter. 4 

While the want of funds almost annihilated the opera¬ 
tions of the Company's agents in every parl of India ; end 
' 

of the Merchant Adventurers rendered it, as usual, u im¬ 
practicable for them to trade with a profit in the markets 
of lud’a, the Dutch pursued their ;ulvoid. ages against tho 
Portuguese. They had acquired possession of the island 
of Ceylon, and in the year 1656-57, blockaded the port of 
Goa, after which they meditated an attack upop the small 
island of Diu, which commanded the entrance mto the 
liarbou" of Swtdly. Frmn the success of these enterprises 
they expected a complete command of the navigation 
ol. that side of India, and tho power of imposing on the 
English trade duties under whieh it would be unable to 
stand.* 

* Thartu >:.ix AiwK-v -»vs. “ T;.»; in ■•'ils of 

Amsterdam, imvinw; hen i tl - L.r.< . “.a . .. *• tlio K**t 

jUuU*Company at t.omlr 1, m<l tin* n;:\ •«« :md to the 

Indict to l*e five and open. w**i • urv.Kly tUermc i ; m l« ;« m- 

is rlliamis iO tir.-ii’» ^ n l-.t* IntU Cmn, ujv.“ Am Vr •<'?■'> 1‘aTory v( Com- 
incrt’C, in M.tcj>her5on*s AuimIj* h. 4.'9. S'-v irncv, i. M*. 

a Brno'.', i. 514— 51 1 J . J fbui, oi*2-5*29. 
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from the Coalition between the Company and the Merchant 
Adventurers , till the Project for a new and a rival East 
India Company . 


A FTER the decision of the Council of State in favour of 
Hie joint-stock scheme of trading to India, the Com¬ 
pany and the Merchant Adventurers effected a coalition. 
Ou the strength of this union a new subscription, in 
1657-58, was opened, and filled up to the amount of 
786,00c/. 1 Whether the expected charter had been actually 
received is not ascertained. 2 

The first operation of the new body of subscribers was 
the very necessary cue of forming an adjustment with the 
owners of the preccdi) i gooration was 

for obtaining the transfer of the factories, establishments 
a' d privileges in India. After the lofty terms in which 
the Directors had always spoken of these privileges and 
possessions, when placing them in the list of reasons for 
opposing an open trade, we are apt to bo surprised at the 
smallness of the sum v . : fterali, and “tho 

in the dominions of fourteen different sovereigns,” they 
wciv found to be worth. The3 r were made over in full 
right for 20,000/., to be paid in two instalments. The 
fchips merchandise in store, and other trading commodities 
of ti L- i receding adventurers, were taken by the new sub- 
at * Price; and it was agreed that the sharers in 
the. former trade, %\ho on that account had propei t in the 
Jndic.r, should not trntHc on a separate fund, but, after 
a Specified term, should carry the amount of fucIi pr< - vt v 
to the account of the new stock.’ There was, in this im li 
ncr, only one stock now in the hands of the Directors and 


» Uruce, 1. 529. 

3 Bruce, np*»u 'vbose authority this transaction is dr.^n** i , t 
ter rather differently; he hivs : “ That Use ci> innv c '^’' r *‘ es the 

will apix-nr, from the reference made to it i n the npHiRJ Ut 5 d J n thi - SCiWon 
Company, though no copy of it can be discovered Jm™, t,lC LASt ~ hu5!a 
State or of the Com] nm\”—loc. eit. In n j ctu . v of the 

factory of Surat, dated 12th July, I r,-A it p JJ 1 * J . nrt r> i*> the 

had arrived from Iinglatid on Use I2rh ( ,f j unc ‘ ( lC which 

Lwa 

- ucc, 1. 529,530, 



they h id one distinct interest to pursue ; a prodigious im- BOOK L 
prove incut on tho preceding confusion and embarrass- chap. rv. 

ment t when several stocks were managed, and as many -- 

contending interests x>ursued at once. 1659 - 

Some new regulations were adopted for the conduct of 
affairs. The whole of the factories and presidencies were 
rendered subordinate to the President and Council at 
Surat. Tlie presidencies, however, at Fort St. George and 
at Bantam were continued; tho factories and agencies on the 
Coromandel coast and in Bengal being made dependent on 
the fonder, and t hose in the southern islands on the latter. 1 

As heavy complaints had been made of trade carried 
on, for their own account, by the agents and servants of 
the Company, who not only acted as the rivals, but neg¬ 
lected and betrayed the interests, of their masters, it was 
prohibited, and, in compensation, additional salaries al¬ 
lowed. 5 


After these preliminary proceedings, the first fleet was 
despatched. It consisted of five ships; one for Madras 
carrying 15,500Z. in bullion; one for Bengal; and three for 
Surat, Persia, and Bantam.* Tho following year, that is 
the season 1658-59, one ship was consigned to Surat, one 
to Fort St. George, and two to Bant am. The Jut ter were 
directed to touch at Fort St. Gourge to obtain coast clothes 
for the islands, and to return in Bengal and Fort St. George 
to tako in Bengal and Coromandel goods for Europe. In¬ 
structions were given to make great efforts for recovering 
a share of the spice trade. 4 Bantam, however, was at this 
time blockaded by the Dutclu and no accounts were this 
year received of the traffic in the southern islands, 3 

The operations of the new joint-stock were not mou 
prosperous than those of the old. Transactions at tho 
revi val factories were feeble and unsuccessful For two 


years, 16^9-60, and 1860-61, there is no account of the 
( • :np: ny\> uuipmen ; and their advances to India wre 
no uoubt smalt.* M Th* .’embarrassed state of the Company’s 


J Bruce,i.6»?. , .... , .... ... 

^ a ' : * ’ ° f M : ro:\both ill tutd Kutflnmi, ■ M'M 

&gT5S}\\ 

the ' i ai lbos-o.. the.. :it», aft v *r ruling the narrow ■■ ilia f .nils 
platted.’ tUcu* ui rw v.irnp-,] fo u . t . lUrcct.o rather to t»wmw mutiny 

in «.ould ea?jl; •. m -t T< r cent., tiu.u k.tM* tliym to take 

up money itt India at h or 9 ikm- i i o . hd 

* Bruce, 844. • Ibid. 549—5ftl. 
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funds at this particular period,” says Mr. Bruce, “may 
be inferred from the resolutions they had taken to relin¬ 
quish many of their out-stations, and to limit their trade 
in the Peninsula of India to the presidencies of Surat and 
Fort St. George, and their subordinate factories.” 1 

Meanwhile Cromwell had died, and Charles II. ascended 
the throne. Amid the arrangements which took place 
between England and the continental powers, the Com¬ 
pany were careful to press on the attention of government 
a list of grievances, which they represented themselves as 
still enduring at the hands of the Dutch; and an order 
was obtained, empowering them to take possession of the 
island of Polaroon. They afterwards complained that it 
was delivered to them in such a state of prepared desola¬ 
tion, as to be of no value. 2 The truth is, it was of little 
value at best. 

On every change in the government of tho country, it 
had been an important object with the Company to obtain 
a confirmation of their exclusive privileges. The usual 
policy was not neglected, on the acceasion of Charles II. • 
and a petition was presented to him for a renewal of the 
East India charter. As there appears not to have been, at 
that time, any body of opponents to make interest or im¬ 
portunity for a coutrary measure, it was far easier to grant 
without inquiry, than to inquire and refuse ; and Charles 
and his ministers had a predilection for easy rules of go¬ 
vernment. A charter, bearing date the 3rd of April, 1661, 
was accordingly granted, confirming the ancient privileges 
of the Company, and vesting in them authority to make 
peace .uni wav with any prince or people, not being Chris- 
i:iDb; and to seize unlicensed persons within their limits, 
and soncl them to England.-* Tho two last were important 
privileges; and, with the right of administering justice 
i onsigued almost all the powers of government to the 
discretion of the Directors and their servants. 

It appears not that, on this occasion, the expedient of 
a new subscription for obtaining a capital was attempted 
A new adjustment with regard to the privileges and 
dead stock in Luba would have been required. The joint- 
stock was not as yet a definite and invariable sum, placed 
beyond tho power of resumption, at tho disposal of the 

> Brnco, i.655. 3 Ibid. 558,664. 3 Ibid, W. 




Company, the shares only transferable by purchase and BOOK I. 
sale in the market. The capital was variable and lluetuat- chap. i\\ 

ing; formed by the sums which, on the occasion of each -* 

voyage, the individuals, who were free of the Company, 1662-67. 
chose to pay into the hands of the Directors, receiving cre¬ 
dit for the amount in the Company’s books, and propor¬ 
tional dividends on the profits of the voyage. Of this 
stock 5002. entitled a proprietor to a vote in the general 
courts; and the shares were transferable, even to such as 
were not free of the Company, upon paying 52. for admis¬ 
sion. 1 

Of the amount either of the shipping or stock of the 
first voyage upon the renewed charter wo have no account; 
but the instructions sent to India prescribed a reduction 
of the circle of trade. In the following year, 1662-63, two 
ships sailed for Surat, with a cargo in goods and bullion, 
amounting to 65,0002., of which it would appear that 
28,3002. was consigned to Fort St. George. Next season 
there is no account of equipments. In 1664-65, two ships 
were sent out with the very limited value of 16,0002. The 
following season, the same number only of ships was 
equipped; and the value in money and goods consigned to 
Surat was 20,6002.; whether any thing in addition was af¬ 
forded to Fort St. George does not appear; there was 
no consignment to Bantam. In 1666-67, the equipment 
seems to have consisted but of - one vessel, consigned to 
Surat with a value of 16,0002. 2 

With these inadequate means, the operations of the 
Company in India were by necessity languid and humble. 

At Surat the out-factories and agencies were suppressed* 
Instructions were given to sell the English goods at low 
rates, for the purpose of ruining the interlopers. Tho 
Dutch, however, revenged the private traders; and, bv the 
competition of their powerful capital, rendered the Cora- 
panyN business difficult and unpro tit able. 4 On the Com¬ 
mand ! coast tho wars among the native chiefs,, and the 
overbearing influence i »f tho Dutch, cramped aud threatened 
to extinguish the trade of the English. Aud at Bnuium, 
where the Dutch fx>wci w u 3 most sensibly lelt, the iVoblo 


i Andorson’e Ulster* -i Commerce, in Macnhersou’s Aitnai», ti. 40?*, t»06. 
s Bruce, ii. HW, 162, 180. 

3 Ibid. 110, 138, 167, 15s, 174. 
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resources of their rivals hardly sufficed to keep their 
business alive. 1 

During these years of weakness and obscurity, several 
events occurred, which, by their consequences, proved to 
be of considerable importance. The island of Bombay was 
ceded to the King of England as part of the dowry of the 
Infanta Cathariue; and a fleet of five men of war com¬ 
manded by the Earl of Marlborough, with 500 troops 
commanded by Sir Abraham Shipmnn, were sent to re¬ 
ceive the possession. The armament arrived at Bombay 
on the 18th of September, 1662; but the governor evaded 
the cession. The English understood the treaty to include 
Salsette and the other dependencies of Bombay. As it 
was not precise in its terms, the Portuguese denied that 
it ref rred to anything more than the island of Bombay. 
Even Bombay they refused to give up, till further instruc¬ 
tions, on the pretext that the lettei. or patent of the King 
did not. accord with the usages of Portugal. The corn¬ 
s' the armament applied in this emergency to the 
Company’s President, to make arrangements for receiving 
the troops and ships at Surat, as the men were dying by 
long confinement on board. But that magistrate repre¬ 
sented the danger of incurring the suspicion of the Mogul 
go eminent, which would produce the seizure of the Com¬ 
pany’s invectment, and the expulsion of their servants 
from the country. In these circumstances the Earl of 
Marl borough took his resolution of returning with the 
King's ships to England ; Mr Sir Abraham Shipman, it 
wa,-. agreed, should land the tr ope on the island of Augc- 
divah. twelve leagues distant from Goa. On the arrival of 
t!v Earl of Marlborough in Etu land, in 166**, the King 
remonstrated with the government of Portugal but ol£ 
tained unsatisfactory explanations; and all intention of 
pnrimg with the dependencies of Bombay was denied 
Tho situation, m the meantime, of the troops at Auzedivnh 
pro. d extremely unhealthy; their numbers were treatlv 
reduced by disease; and the commander made offer to Hr 
President and Council at Surat, to cede the King's right s 
to the Company Tins offer, o« consultation, the President 
am, Council declined: us well because, without the autho- 
nty of tho King, the grant was not valid, as because, 

l * Brncc, ii. 130, U9. 
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OLAROON RESTORED TO TIIE DUTCH. 


in tlioir feoble condition, they were unable to take pos- 
session of the place. After Sir Abraham Shipman and the 
greater part of the troops had died by famine aiid disease 
Mr. Cooke, on whom the command dovolvcd, accepted of 
Bombay on the terms which the Portuguese were pleased 
to prescribe : renounced all claim to the contiguous islands • 
and allowed the Portuguese exemption from the payment 
of customs. This convention the King refused to ratify, 
as contrary to the terms of his treaty with Portugal; but' 
sent out Sir (lervase Lucas to assume the government of 
the place. As a few years’ experience showed that the 
government of Bombay cost more than it produced, it was 
once more, offered to the Company: and now accepted. 
The grant beam date in 1668. Bombay was “ to be held 
of the King in free and common soceage, as of the manor 
of East Greenwich, on the payment of the annual rent of 
10/. in gold, on the 30th of September, in each year;” and 
with the place itself was conveyed authority to exercise 
all polmcal powers, necessary for its defenco and govern- 
rneut. 1 

Subterfuges of a similar kind were invented by the 
Dutch to evade the cession of the island of Polaroon. 
The Governor pretended that he could not deliver up the 
Islam! without instructions from the Governor of Banda; 
and the Governor of B..nda pretended that he could not 
S‘ vo suc -h instructions without receiving authority from 
the Governor General of Batavia. After much delay and 
negotiation, the cession was made in Iflflo; but not, if we 
believe the English accounts, till the Dutch had so for 
Med tie- inhabitants and the spice-trees that tho 
acquisition was of little importance. On the recommenee- 
of ho6 tilities between England and Holland, 
the Dutch made li-be to expel the English, and to re- 

Poilan »!an“ li Aud the tre aty of Breda, both 
™“ d Dt ‘ u '”h on which tho English had attempted 
In l 1 , ;■ Ut - tina’.Iy ceded to the Dutch.* 

Mahratta powor"iu uL 1 ^ 4 ' Siva ff- lhe founder of the 

against the S. VTTm'* ^"• i' rn 
q Mogul Sovereign, attacked 

the city of, uiut 1 be mhabiiants fled, urn! the Governor 

"• 1M * ,0 °’ ,2,i ’ U1 - ,&5 > *»• **P*«0A Annals, 

a lbi l. 132, 1G1, 184, 
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shut himself up in the castle. The Company’s servants, 
however, taking shelter in the factory, stood upon their 
defence, and having called in the ships’ crews to their aid, 
made so brave a resistance that Sivajee retired after pillag¬ 
ing the town. The gallantry and success of this enterprise 
so pleased the Mogul government, as to obtain its thanks 
to the President, and new privileges of trade to the Com¬ 
pany. 1 The place was again approached hy the same 
destructive enemy in 1G70, when the principal part of the 
Company’s goods was transported to Swally, and lodged 
on board the ships. The English again defended them¬ 
selves successfully, though some lives were lost, as well as 
some property in their detached warehouses. 2 


1 is done to the Company's .servants hi this brief noi’eo of a 

couauct highly r.-ni irluible for cool and resolute conrngc. Sir ajoc's apnroach 
to within fifteen mile* t Surat was announced on the morning ui'tho ftth o‘ 
J.r.uary, upon which th«. Governor retired into the ca die. and the inhabitants 
fl i from *‘\«ry v ir t of t..e city except that adjacent : the factor v. Tn the 
evening the Mahrattos entered, and part blockaded the castle, whilst the 
plundered and set . . During that night and the following 

day repeated demands and menace were sent to the &tory, bat they 3«rf 
all met with terms of defiance “ We replied to Slvaiec ” aav«; }L 
to tlm Court dated the January, lf>G4, •• we wire he“ y on 
maintain the house to the death of the last man, and therefore not t 0 ^bh v 
his coining upon us.” It does not appear that any organized attack V t * 
upon he factory, but the Mahrattas assembled in considerable numVr 
it, and broke into an adjoining house. To prevent their establishing the^ 
• 

wm made from the factory which had the effect of dislodr- 
and putting then t« flight, wnl. some loss and three men wounded on the Dart 
oft - English ; this sneass was followed up with spirit-lhe plundered house 
was occupied sever;.' sorties were made, and pushed even to the gat, j ,.f t» ie 
castle, and the neighbourhood for near a quarter of a mile round was cleared 
T'7 y * N^rtl-r attempts were made to mol- t the . : rv or its 
! S5v -U c continued in possession of the town 

▼en*Vmnk !ilteVS.!? th r lu -V* '* in wllich th-> factory wa situated “v..;e 

n portiim ..f the duiica to the English m p^rti-uilar. 4 Ttae*£?.ute h ° r 

• ’ ;l "-tloutobcone half, batifTtransUOimof the 
in the iicords, says.- half percent.; and in the . ^ ° '‘V kllm » 

J* l'">7 1 u -iiutumt is stated n? om; pt-r cent out of o, * tC( ?. 0U t,ie M th 
impost. A more important provision of th- ; , n.„m £ 1 °’ l 1 * 6 ord hmry 

transit churges on any pretext whatever._W. 1111 w cxcm Phon from all 

Victories were fro n this, and on tlm for 'npr^fc 11 ' 11 En 8 lish and Dutch 
tion or demand. —Krogmc1 i, 26. A verv mh-wi’ from CItl,er »wk»ta- 
had need's to the public records, which tell* a v,.- -‘i’u !!? Hry , Btateni ' :it « as he 
•> as ion. as on the former, the English ftotn-v t,lla 

;>.o‘4o,'dTo 

quiet fur f '0 days. ’ On tbc tliird day they again appeared before the factor^ 
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At this period occurred one of the first instances of BOOK I. 
refractory and disobedient conduct on the part of the chap. iv. 

Company’s servants. This is a calamity to which they -- 

have been much less frequently exposed, than, from the 1GG3-68. 
distance and employment of those servants, it would have 
been reasonable to expect. The efforts of the Directors to 
suppress the trade, which their agents carried on for their 
own account, had not been very successful. Sir Edward- 
Winter, the chief servant at Fort St. George, was suspected 
cf this delinquency, and in consequence recalled. When 
Mr.Foxcroft, however, who was sent to supersede him, 
arrived at Fort St. George, in June, 1605, Sir Edward, in¬ 
stead of resigning, placed his intended successor in con¬ 
finement, under a pretext which it was easy to make, that 
lie had uttered disloyal expressions against the King’s 
government. Notwithstanding remonstrances and com¬ 
mands, he maintained hixnself in the government of the 
place till two ships arrived, in August, 1668, with peremp¬ 
tory orders from the Company, strengthened by a com¬ 
mand from the King, to resign; when his courage failed 
him, and he complied. He retired to Masulipatam, a 
station of the Dutch, till the resentment, excited against 
him in England should cool ; and his name appears no 
more in tho annals of the Company. 1 

In Bengal the English factory at Hoogly- had been in¬ 
volved in an unh ppy dispute with tho Mogul government, 

“threatening that they would take or hum it to the ground.; but Mr. Master 
stood in so resolute a posture that the Captain, not willing to hazard his men. 
with mu. h ado kept them buck, and sent a man into the house to a '.vise Mr. 

Master what was fit to be done.” In consequence of this cornmnnipjitinn tL 
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on account of a junk which they imprudently seized on 
the rivet- Ganges. For several years this incident had been 
u. ed as a pretext for molesting thcm.‘ In 1062-63, the 
chief at Madras sent an agent to endeavour to reconcile 
h Meer Jumlah, the Nabob of Bengal; and to 
establish agencies at Balasore and Cossimbuzar.* The 
Company’s funds, however, were too confined to push to 
any extent the trade ot the rich province of Bengal. 

Toe settle was very small on which, at this time, the 
Company a appointments wore formed. In IOC'' Sir 
George Oxenden was elected to be “ President and chief 
Director of all their affairs at Surat, and all other their facto¬ 
ries in the north parts of India, from Zeilon to the Red Sea,” 
at ; Qakr y of ZW)L with a gratuity of 20Ctf. per annum as 
compensation for private trade. Private trade in the hands 

pany v. ere now most ean.c^y” 

sted to the company was to be spar.-1 tofimibiii t h mtm " 
of merchants whoVenohed Jpon ihe^opo - ^dT 
whom, under the disrespectful name of inJrWrTth^ 
asnabed a gr of their imbecility and depSoS * 

I heir determination to crush all those of their country, 
men who Jared to add themselves to the list of their com¬ 
petitors failed not to give rise to instances of great hard¬ 
ship and calamity. One was rendered famous by the 
alterc:: 1 on winch in 1666 it produced between the two 
houses of pal irunent. Thomas Skinner, a merchant fitted 
out a vessel m 1657. The agents of tin, Company ’seized 
htb slap ainl mev, bandisv in India, his house, and the n 
l.md ot , u ,. whi.-h he had bought of the Kin 0 f Jam 

obliged to tmv-d over land to Europe. The suffere^S 

lfiGOy-.f ho^nvui'ini'iy ancmii '-c<HI' ' -' !1 ' ui-reU only in 

in Ig . i He then took up arms to a^ert hTs claim ?ovcniea 

ww df-trnte.1 . y Mir Jn.nl... that cktiI ,1 ,? t0 fhc throne After le 

with ipotro, at I. 1mah.il, ; V l: .' in L ‘ %1 ." c \ l *omc EnsrH-l. , hl(1 , n 
OfhH boats at II iv: the 4 if: a -nee vv 1 !! lt *‘l«o I n /l»*h sefrd one 

- 1 lirucc, i. 560 : li. 170, K?i, “ * ^Uustcd. Stewart, 2M0 \\ r 

4 Janibi i* a \ trkt on r. t , east t o >•» » c * -Ibid. II. 107—109. 
ti»- Lluud of Hare; .. h not noticed i v \r„ " 1th mivi/Mbte rivers 

The l fin l r v* ,f t I'ci-urds, :• [ ‘ '™& en > History of Sumatra. It h 

; in tvJ.tpass. Ti.e Con .- . - i*! uno ® cu P ,ert .ml, about cl-ht 
du, ’ e WitL l! *<- U-* «•*•» people is.re n‘.-W? ' "‘‘ J W<W *'*• 
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not to -seek redress, by presenting bis complaint to the 
government., and after some importunity it was referred 
first to a committee of the Council, and next to the House 
of Pee re. When the Company were ordered to answer, 
they refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Peers, 
on the ground that they were only a court of appeal, aud 
not competent to decide in the first resort. The objection 
was overruled. The Company appealed to the House of 
Commons ; tho Lords were highly inflamed; and, proceed¬ 
ing to a decision, awarded to tho petitioner, 5,000?. The 
Commons were now enraged in their turn; and being un¬ 
able to gratify their resentments upon the House of Peers, 
which was the cause of them, they were pleased to do so 
upou the unfortunate gentleman who had already paid so 
dearly for the crime (whatever its amount) of infringing 
the Company's mouopolv. He was sent a prisoner to the 
Tower. The Lords, whom these proceedings filled with 
indignation, voted the petition of the Company to the 
Lower House to be false and scandalous. Upon this the 
Commons resolved that whoever should execute the sen¬ 
te ice of the other house in favour of Skinner, was a be¬ 
trayer of the rig: l.-s aruTliberLies of the Commons of Lug- 
land, and an infringer of the privileges of their house. To 
such a height did these contentious proceed, that < ho King 
adjourned tho parliament seven times; aud when the con¬ 
troversy after an intermission revived, he sent for both 
houses to Whitehall, and by his personal persuasion in¬ 
duced them to erase from their journals all their voters, 
resolutions, and other acts relating to tho subject. A 
contest, of which both parties were tired, being thus ended, 
the sacrifice and ruin of an individual appeared, ns usual, 
of little importance: Skinner had no redress. 1 

A noth* r class of competitors excited tho rears and 


^ n J nals » tt* If Skinner's claims were Just, and 

_ - i->lcc V t ; ,c Maine* rjsta not with those who disputed hi> claims 

I 111 lilUtte WllO mlsrmnr.* ., 1 . . ir \ . 


I - • ---- -• *■■" »' 'V »•...» IIKW mm UI^UUUU III) i lilllin, 

v.inr.vrl'tr' ud «"« :nt in his fv ir, with til. HouM of Lords: ami 

co » v.'.V; ’' ( r-'‘*»*»"y >■ f,; tl >.« tho ait , „„ t «r u* i a.t 

from 1 “| S „’.L I • h A ' 0™««» Tlic rmn V. . «v to . 

be doubted it tbo cana 0 

filin' • ti ‘-4U \ t o«l by Macphc*.** >n, in** «•::*. . urn . ly 

Frederick S’ i im i V inner pr, -c-J -d at Jumbi by hi - brother, 
! + 11 r 7. A tl,( - hunt c ientiin*i*s. <»* k th* m.lon of 

tiie two Companies, lie was dm u agency to pur^ms ^ . t , m t 

‘ ,l ' ->i :s . nbl, making 

over his ns-:cts to the united st-.» U, t.*-* ther with his debis, which n.w i m ,. a 
to 24,000 dollurs. 'lhcproperty Uiut, whatever It ai.jit have been, was not 
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BOOK I. jealousies of the Company. Colbert, the French minister 
chap. iv. of finance, among his projects for rendering his country 
~' r ,, , " commercial and opulent, conceived, in 1664, the design of 
an East India Company. The report which reached the 
Court of Directors in London represented the French as 
fitting out eight armed vessels for India, commanded by 
Hubei4> Hugo, whom in their instructions to the settlements 
abroad, the "Directors described as p. Dutch pirate. The 
hostilities of the Company were timid. They directed their 
agents in India to afford these rivals no aid or protection, 
but to behave towards them with circumspection and deli¬ 
cacy. The subservience of the English government to that 
of France was already so apparent, as to make them afraid 
of disputes in wliich they were likely to have their own 
rulers against them. 1 

The war which took place with Holland in 1664, and 
which was followed, in 1665, by a temporary quarrel with 
I ranee, set loose the powers of both nations against the 
Company in India. The French Company, however, was 
too much in its infancy to be formidable ; and the Dutch 
whose mercantile competition pressed as heavily during 
peace as during war, added to the difficulties of the Eng- 
• lish, chiefly by rendering their navigation more hazardous 
and expensive. 

A fact, an enlightened attention to which would pro¬ 
bably have been productive of important consequences, 
was at this time forced upon the notice of the Company. 
One grand : ourcc of the expenses which devoured the pro- 
libs of their trade was their factories, with all that mass of 
dead stock which they required, hoi; --h, lands, fortifica¬ 
tions, and equipments. The Dutch, who prosecuted their 
interests with vigilance and economy, carried on their 
trade in a great many places without factories. Upon re- 



’ ’'.-yml, Ui:i’hilos. et Polit. dos F.tab’n, 
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ceiviug instructions to make preparations and inquiry for 
opening a trade with Japan, Mr. Quarles Brown, the Com¬ 
pany’s agent at Bantam, who had been at Japan, reported 
to the Court, that it would be necessary, if a trade with 
Japan was to be undertaken, to follow* the plan of the 
Dutch; who procured the commodities in demand at 
Japan, in the coim tries of Siam, Cambodia, and Tonquin, 
not by erecting expensive factories, but by forming con¬ 
tracts with the native merchants. These merchants, at 
fixed seasons, brought to the ports the commodities for 
which they had contracted, and though it was often neces¬ 
sary to advance to them the capital with which the pur¬ 
chases were effected, they had regularly fulfilled their 
engagements. 1 Even the Company itself, and that in 
places where their factories cost them the most, had made 
experiments, and with great advantage, on the expediency 
of employing the native merchants in providing their in¬ 
vestments. At Surat, in 16G5-GG, u the investments of the 
season wer obtained by the employment of a native mer¬ 
chant, who had provided an assortment of popper at his 
own risk, and though the Dutch had obstructed direct 
purchases of pepper, the agents continued the expedient 
of employing the native merchants, and embarked a mo¬ 
derate assortment.”- Factories to carry on the traffic 
of Asia, at any rate on the scale, or anything approaching 
to the scale, of the East India Company, were the na¬ 
tural o if-.spring of a joint- iock; the Managers or Di¬ 
rectors of which had a much greater interest in the 
patronage they created, which was wholly their own; than 
in the profits of the company, of which they had only an 
insignificant, share. Had the trade to India been conducted 
from the beginning, on those principles of individual ad- 
voni ure and free competition, to which the notion owes its 
common ml grandeur, it is altogether improbable that 
many factories would have been established. The agency 
. *! u I .\® m erehartte would have performed much; 

i '^ rL 11 ' 1 no * Rl - : flicient, the Ii.diau trade would 
have naturally dmded itself into two branches. One sot 
of adventurers would have established themselves m India, 
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!-?' w ^ ora investments would have been provided for the 
uropean ships, and to whom the cargoes of the European 
goods would have been consigned. Another class of ad- 
\ Gn r 18 ’ xs l0lerQ ain d at home, would have performed 

^rform'Tf ° f “S?* ^ “P 01 * {rom England, as it is • 
pe3 formed to any other region of the globe. 1 

The tune, however, was now approaching when the 
weaknesa^uoh had eo long characterised the operations 
of the English in India was gradually to disap|>ear "Not¬ 
withstanding the ; im perfections of the government, at no 
period, perhaps, either prior or posterior, did the people of 
this country advance so rapidly in wealth and prosperity, as 
c ruing the time, including the years of civil war, from the 
accession of James L to the expulsion of James II. 2 We 
aie not informed of the particular measures which were 

„ LV* y \'P\ xlT l hk ^y niat; any such result* would have taken nhice or tu n f 
rcDTenmtoiJ l*y any'other ^ 

s. 

in the profit* of the commerce of the L,VtEvcXth the£^ P^I^tod 
Puj. h su( (ceded in evening the English from the Archfoe hS£.amli} • *’ thc 
little probable th 1 have suffered a single V , , nt ‘" Ve 7 

carry on a tra-.o with any part of India from whence the/coidd o 1 ^ t0 
dude Mm. Principles of individual adventure and free ami £titVnSlSE 
hav availed but little against the power and jealousy of ourrffi a ,ui XwH 
necessary to meet then, .. u equal terms, or to abandon «heiSSttpt! Bu?1? 
was not only agrunst J.uioiHan violence, that it was necessary to be arnipJ* 
the pol l , u al st ^ of India rendered the same precautions indispensable W lv>t, 
li l L h !r' C » be f? U o l , m! " idual ^venture " at Surat, when it was pill-urcd 

’ An ? J Yh l! ,' voul 1 have Iwon tlie fate of the English com- 
n.or.c itfi Madras and Bcny.il,on the repeated occasions • ,♦ 

■ 

ihX tt is "vt mulm •» 

-Mlo 8 

empire upon the foundations of traio~W. Ildia ’ or reared a mighty 

2 Sir William Petit, who vrr.tr. i _ . 



ami furniture, had i__._ _ 
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pursued by the Directors for obtaining an extension of 
funds; but the increase of capital in the was pro¬ 

bably the principal cause which enabled them, in the year 
succeeding the acquisition of Bombay, to provide a grander 
fleet and cargo than they had ever yet sent forth. In the 
course of the year 1667-68, six ships sailed to Surat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of 130,000/.; five ships to 
Fort St. George, with a value of 75,000 /.; and five to Ban¬ 
tam, with, a stock of 40,000/. In the next season we are 
informed that the consignments to Surat consisted of 
1,200 tons of shipping, with a stock of the value of 75,000/. ; 
to Fort St. George, of five 1 1 03,000/.; 

and to Bantam, of three ships and 35,000/. In tho year 
1669-70, 1,500 tons of shipping were sent to Surat, six 
ships to Fort St. George, and four to Bantam, and the 
whole amount of the stock was 2S1,000/. The vessels sent 
out in 1670-71 amounted to sixteen, and their cargoes and 
bullion to 303,500/. In the following year four ships were 
sent to Surat, and nearly 2,000 tons of shipping to Fort 
St. George ; the cargo and bullion to the former, being 
85,000/., to the latter, 160,000/. : shipping to the amount 
of 2,800 tons was consigned to Bantam, but of tho value 
of the bullion and goods no account seems to be preserved. 
In 1672-73, -dock and bullion to tho amount of 157,700/. 
were sent to Surat and Fort St. George. On account of 
the war, and the more exposed situation of Bantam, the 
consignment to that sottlomont was postponed. In the 
following year, it appears that cargoes and bullion were 
consigned, of the value of 100,000/. to Surat; 87,000/. to 
Fort St. George; and 41,000/. to Bantam. 1 

Other events of these years were of considerable im¬ 
portance. In 1667-68, appears the first order of tho Com¬ 
pany for tho importation of tea. 2 Attempts were row 
recommended for resuming trade with Sumatuk* In 
l»»/l-72, considerable embarrassment was produced at 
Surat by tun arrival of a French tli • t of twelve ships, and 
a stock computed at 1*0,000/. The inconsiderate pur¬ 
chases and sales of the French reduced the price of 
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3 Ibid, 211. 
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European goods, and raised that of Indian; but these 
ai veil meis exhibited so little of the spirit and knowledge 

+ aS convinced th e Company’s agents that 
they would not prove formidable rivals.’ 

As England and Frauce were now United in alliance 
agams the Dutch, the Company might havo exulted in 

of t no °r ! n 5 their °PP>-essora, but the danger 
ol a new set of competitors seems effectually to have re'- 

pressed these triumphant emotions. In 1073, the island 
of St. Helena, which had several times changed its masters, 
being recaptured from the Dutch, was granted anew and 
confirmed to the Company by a royal charter . 2 

Tue lunds which, in such unusual quantity, the Di¬ 
rectors had been able to supply for the support of the 
trade in India, did not suffice to remove, it would appear 
that they hardly served to lighten, the pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties under which it laboured. To an order to provide a 
large mvestmeut, the President and Council at Surat in 

funds at their ,lis P°' sal were only 
88,228/ and their debts 100 ,OOOJ. besides interest on the 
same at 9 per cent.; and iu November, 1674, they remv- 
sented hat the debt arose to no less a sum than 13,3 < 160 / • 
and that all returns must in a great measure be suspended 
till, by the application of the funds received from Europe 
the Coinpsp^y’s credit shoidd he revived . 3 1 ’ 

Of the sort of views held out at this period to excite 
the favour of the nation towards the East India Comma- 
a specimen has come down to ns of considerable value! 
oir Jostah Child, an eminent member of the body of Di- 
roctois, in his celebrated Discourses on Trade, written in 
, jo, and published in 1667, represents the trade to India 
as tlio most bcuelicial brand, of English commerce; and 
in pi oof of tins opinion ho asserts, that it employs fro,,, 
twenty-five to thirty sail of the most warlike mere-anti 
laps the kingdom, manned with mariners from rn t° 
i 00 eac.i; that it supplies the kingdom witl u ' 0 

which would otherwise cost the nation an • ^ salt P etre > 
to the Dutch ; with pepper indL ,T “T ? 86 sum 
the value of 150,0001. orlSoiooO^oarly.Tr wSl frS’uS 
otherwise pay to the same people an exorbitant price; 
with materials for export to Turkey, Frauce, Spain, Italy 

Bruce, “• - JTbid. 232, 334. a Ibid. 337,342, 366. 
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and Guinea, to the amount of 200,000/. or 300,000?. yearly, 
countries with which, if the nation were deprived of these 
commodities, a profitable trade could not be carried on. 

These statements, were probably made with an intention 
to deceive. The imports, exclusive of saltpetre, are asserted 
to exceed 400,000?. a year; though the stock which was 
annually sent to effect the purchases, and to defray the 
wholo expense of factories and fortifications abroad, hardly 
amounted in any number of years preceding 1665, to 
100 ,000?., often to much less ; while the Company were 
habitually contracting debts, and labouring under the 
severest pecuniary difficulties. 1 Thus early, in the history 
of this Company, is it found necessary to place reliance 
on their accoimts and statements, only when something 
very different from the authority of their advocates is 
found to constitute the basis of our belief. 

It will be highly instructive to confront one exaggerated 
statement with another. About the samo time with tho 
discourses of Sir Josiah Child, appeared the celebrated 
work of De Witt on the state of Holland. Proceeding on 
the statement of Sir Walter Raleigh, who in the investi¬ 
gation of the Dutch fishery, made for the information of 
James 1. in 1603, affirmed, that “the Hollanders fished on 
the coasts of Great Britain with no fewer than 3,000 ships, 
and 50,000 men; that they employed and sent to sea, to 
transport and sell the fish so taken, and to make returns 
thereof, 9,000 ships more, and 150,000 men ; and that 
twenty busses do, one way or other, maintain 8,000 
people;” he adds, that from the time of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh to the time at which he wrote, the traffic of Holland 
in all its branches could not have increased less than one 
third. Allowing this account to be exaggerated in the same 
proportion as that of the East India Director, which the 
nature of the circumstances, so much better known, renders 
ratlior improbable; it is yet evident, to what a remarkable 

iwu 1 Vi t ^ ie British coasts, to which the 

u c con me themselves, constituted a more important 

h in India, ami nr S ht 

h »®*| C IV valm- m* tho imports 

..nd the rtock sent out to effect tw:r purdr-o, tV fm t hc.:: U ' ih.it tho «ttvk 
Sent wit wuS Inadequate to the pnrrha.-*\ and the invcMzxicnin were puul fi r by 
.; iicv taken up in India, the vyeat inadt un their . -.V iw.c ;hau euver* 
lug the interest of the debt.— V» . 
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BOOK I. commerce tlian the highly vaunted, but comparatively 
ciiap. rv. insignificant business of the East India' Company. 1 The 

-English fishery, at the single station of Newfoundland, 

1G75-82. exceeded in value the trade to the East Indies. In the 
year 1676, no fewer than 102 ships, carrying twenty guns 
each, and eighteen boats, with five men to each boat, 
9,180 men in all, were employed in that traffic ; and the 
total value of the fish and oil was computed at 386,4007. 2 

The equipments, in 1674-75, were, five ships to Surat 
with 189,0007. in goods and bullion ; five to Fort St. George 
with 202,0007.; and 2,500 tons of shipping to Bantam 
with 65,0007.: In 1675-76, to Surat, five ships and 96,5007.; 
to Fort St. George, five ships and 235,0007. ; to Bantam, 
2,450 tons of shipping and 58,0007.: In 1676-77, threo 
ships to Surat, and three to Fold, St. George, wilh 97,000 7. 
to the <>ne, and 176,6007. to the other; and eight ships to 
Bantam, with no account of the stock. The whole adven¬ 
ture to Indio, in 1677-78, seems to have been seven ships 
and 352,0007.; of which a ’part, to the value of 10,0007. or 
12,0007., wu, to be forwarded from Fort St. George* to 
Bantam: In 1678-79, eight ships and 393,9507.: In 1679-Si) 
ten ships ahd 461,7007.: In 1680-81, eleven slops and 
596,0007.: And, in 1681-82, seventeen ships, and 740,0007.'’ 

The events affecting the East India Company were still 
common and unimportant. In 1674-75, a mutiny, occa¬ 
sioned by retrenchment, but not of any serious magnitude, 
was suppressed at Bombay. In trying and executing the 
ringleaders, the Company exercised the formidable powers 
of martial law. The trade of Bengal had grown to such 
importance, that, instead of a branch of the agency at Fort 
St, George, an agency was now constituted in Bengal itself. 
Directions were a warded to make attempts for opening a 
trade With China; and tea, to tl.o value of 100 dollars, 
was in 1676-77, ordered on tho Company’s account. Be- 


i An anonym ^ author, -vhom Anderson in his History of Commerce aunt** 
as an authority, says, m that the Dutch herrino- CC ^. uotes 
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side the ordinary causes of depression which affected the BOOK I. 
Company at Bantam, a particular misfortune occurred in ciiai\ rv. 

16G7. The principal persons belonging to the factory --- 

having gone up the river in their prows, a number of 1C?2 \ 
Javanese assassins, who had concealed theraseves in the 
water, suddenly sprung upon them, and put them to 
death. 1 

In 1677-78, “the Court,” says Mr. Bruce, “recommended 
temporising expedients to their servants, with the Mogul, • 
with Sivaj ee, and with the petty liajahs; but at the same 
time they gave to President Augier and his council dis¬ 
cretionary powers, to employ armed vessels, to enforco the 
observation of treaties and grants : — in this way, the Court 
shifted from themselves the responsibility of commencing 
hostilities, that they might be able, in any questions which 
might arise between the King and tho Company, to refer 
such hostilities to the errors of their servants” 3 This 
0001 provision of a subterfuge, at the expense of their ser¬ 
vants, is a policy ascribed to the Company, in this instance, 
by one of the most Unabashed of their eulogists. We shall 
see, as we advance, in what degree the precedent has been 
followed. «» 

The difficulties which now occurred in directing tho 
operations of the various individuals employed in tho 
business of the East India Company began to be serious. 

The Directory from ignorance of the circumstances in 
which their servants were placed, often transmitted to 
them instructions which it would have been highly im¬ 
prudent to execute. The functionaries abroad often took 
upon themselves, and had good reasons for their caution, 
to disregard the orders which they received. A door being 
thus opened for discretionary conduct, tho instructions of 
the Directors were naturally as often disobeyed for the 
convenience of the actors abroad, as for the benefit of the 
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Company at home. The disregard of their authority, and 
the violation of their commands, had been a frequent 
subject of uneasiness and indignation to the Directors. 
Nor was this all. From discordant pretensions to rank 
and advancement in the service, animosities arose among 
the agents abroad. Efforts ware made by Directors for 
the cure of these troublesome, and even dangerous, dis¬ 
eases. Seniority was adopted as the principle of pi emo¬ 
tion; but nomination to the important office of a Member 
of Council at the Agencies, as well as Presidencies, was ’ 
reserved to the Court of Direct ora. 1 


CHAPTER V. 

From the Project of forming a new and rival Company, 
till the Union of the two Companies by the Award of 
Codolph in , in the year 1711. 

rpHE Company were now again threatened by that com- 
petition with their fellow-citizens, which they have 
always regarded as their greatest misfortune. From the 
renewal of their charter, shortly after the acct-sion of 
Charles II., their monopoly had not been disturbed, except 
by a few feeble interlopers, whom they had not found it 
difficult to crush. In the year 1682-83, the design was 
disclosed Of opening a subscription for a new joint-stock, 
and establishing a rival East Iudia Company. The scheme 
was so much in unison with the sentiments of the nation, 
and assumed an aspect of so much importance, that it was 
taken into consideration by the King and Council It had 
so much effect upon the views of the Company, though 
for the present the Council withheld tfc 
in Mr. Bruce’s opinion,: it introduced into their policy of 
1682-83 a refinement, calculated and intended to impose 
upon the King and the public. It induced them to peak of 
the amount of their equipments, not, as usual, i , 
oi exact. do!...], but U. those of vague and hyperbolical 
estimate. What we know of their adventure of that year 
is only the information they forwarded to their Indian 


» Bruce, fi. 355, 574, 459, 453. 

3 Ibid. . yr, M. Iiruc'.: h word a nrc 1 
in policy," ii. 477.—W. 


1 a new practice, probably it refinement 





stations, that the stock to be sent out would exceed one 
million sterling. In the course of the next season they 
equipped four ships to Surat. Of that year we only further 
know that 100,000/. in bullion was iutended for Bengal. 
In 1684-85, information was forwarded to Surat, in general 
terms, that the tonnage and stock would be considerable. 
Fire ships sailed for Fort St. George and Bengal, with 
MO,000/. in bullion. Of other circumstances nothing is 
adduced : and for several succeeding years no statement 
of the tonnage and stock of the annual voyages appears. 1 

Under the skill which the Court of Directors have all 
aloug displayed in suppressing such information an they 
fished not to appear, it is often impossible to collect more 
than gleanings of intelligence respecting the Company's 
debts. At the present period, however, they appear to 
have been heavy and distressing. In 1076, it was asserted 
l>y their opponents in England that their debts amounted 
to 600,000/. ; 2 and we have already seen that, in 1674, the 
debt of Surat alone amounted to 135,000/.* In 1632-83, 
the Directors authorised the Agency in Bengal to borrow 
200,000/., and in 1683-84, it is stated that the debt upon 
the dead stock at Bombay v alon amounted to 300,OOo/. 1 It 
seems highly probable that at this timo their debts ex¬ 
ceeded their capital. 

In a w r ar between the King of Bantam and his son, in 
llw English sided with the one, 5 and the Dutch with 
the other, the son prevailed; and expelled the .English 
from the place. The agents and servants of the factory 
took shelter at Batavia, and the Dutch Governor made 
offer of his assist ance to bring the property of the Com¬ 
pany from Bantam. As the English,however,accused the 
' 

dined the proposal, as precluding those claims of redress 
vvhieh the Company might piosecute in Europe. Variou: 
nftort were made to regain possession of Bantam, but the 
Dutdi to in thin iiln- reuo itiod : I" inofiterA of Java* 

epun the lose of M >ntam, the Presidency for tbo govtn n- 
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BOOK I. ment of the Eastern Coast, which had hitherto, with a 
chap. v. fond desire for the traffic of the islands, been stationed at 
that place, was removed to Fort St. George. 1 

I ho nation becoming gradually more impatient under 
the monopoly, the numbers multiplied of those who ven¬ 
tured to break through the restraint which it imposed on 
the commercial ardour of the times.* The Company, not 
satisfied with the power which they had already obtained 
of common and martial law, and of seizing, with their 
property, and sending to England, as many of their coun¬ 
trymen as their interests or caprice might direct, still 
called for a wider range' of authority : and, under the 
favour of government which they now enjoyed, obtained 
the powers of Admiralty jurisdiction, for the puroose of 
seizing and condemning, safe from the review of the courts 
of municipal law in England, the ships of the interlopers. 3 
The servants of the Company were now invested with un¬ 
limited powcv over the British people in India. 

Insurrection again appearod at Bombay, and assumed a 
very formidable aspect. The causes wore such as have 
commonly, in the Company’s affairs, been attended with 
similar effects. Efforts had been made to retrench ex¬ 
penses ; unpleasant to the Company’s servants. The ear¬ 
liest experiment of the Company in territorial sovereignty 
agreed with the enlarged experience of succeeding times : 
the expense of the government exceeded the revenue which 
the population and territory oould be made to yield. Tlio 

Directors, now to tlm busmen of government, were di: 

appointed ; and having first laboured to correct the deficit 
by screwing up the revenue, they next attempted the same 
arduous task 1 >y lessening the expense. By the two opera¬ 
tions together, all clashes of their subjects were alienated 
first., the people, by the weight of taxation: next 
instruments of government, by the diminution of their 

« Brnco, ii. 502. lit3Ar 

a It would appear, from the way in which these 
that they were unconnected merchants seeking , w ? Plopera ftre ST^en of, 
India on the principles of individnal advritummJ°f Cnrry 011 tra(Ie vUh 
•aero*, however, that they attempted inon- titan It 

a*, a new Company chartered by Die Kin- whewi . ’J2 pr ,‘ s ' ,u " !u ' lh(,Jn?x 

old ot their privilege They endeavoured Inu 1 *1™ t0 , doprlv< ‘ T! ‘« 

nently nt various places In the Dekhan nml iron!* 5? J? 1 P ernu " 

16,000 ra-.;uda.. lor Tv-rmiarion to en?tkFort ^ */?* ° f Go } i '°^ r 

ont cause, therefore. J;.it tlie l.W„ v ?E£° n i*i. * Wf *® ”?* vlthm 

voured to suppress their comm % .. . lhL,n V lth frar » ana 

* Bruce, ii. 496. 
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profits. Accordingly Captain Keigwin, commander of tlie 
prison at Bombay, was joined by the troops and the great 
body of the people, in renouncing the authority of the 
2, 0nl So y i, a, \ ? Ug , b ? Prociatnatiou, dated December 
27, 1C83, that the island belonged to the Kin- Koigwin 
was by general consent appointed Governor ;°and imme- 
diately addressed letters to the King and the Duke of 
York, stating such reasons as were most likely to avert 
from his conduct the condemnation to which it 
exposed. 1 


was 


The President and Council at Surat, conscious of their 
inability to reduce the island by force, had recourse to 
negotiation. A general pardon, and redress of grievances, 
were promised. First three commissioners were sent; 
afterwards the President repaired to Bombay in person. 
Put neither entreaties nor threats were of any avail. 2 

As soon as intelligence arrived in England, the King’s 
command was procured, directing Captain Keigwin to 
deliver up the island; and instructions were forwarded 
to proceed against the insurgents by force. When Sir 
Thomas Grantham, the commander of the Company’s 
lleot^ presented himself at Bombay, invested with the 
King’s commission, Keigwin offered, if assured of a free 
pardon to himself and adhorents, to surrender the place. 
On these terms, the island was restored to obedience^ 
For the more effectual coercion of any turbulent propen¬ 
sities, the expediont was adopted of removing the scat of 

government from Surat to Bombay. Nor could tlm humble 
pro tension 3 of a President and Council an longer satisfy 
the rising ambition of the Company. The Dutch had 
established a regency at .Batavia and Columbo. It was 
not consistent with the grandeur of the English Company 
to remain contented with inferior distinction. In 1087 
Bombay was elevated to the dignity of a Regency, with 
unlimited power over the rest of the Company’s *sottP- 


t.'l'-rrJi" opi-f s »..nM ; nit'uK.f!!!!.', M v A ]y y Hamilton of wanton v ' - - 

which t vuwd'entinJ" ?'!' “1”“ wjrntotiona 

• r remain at their pleasure. In tiro .ni’oWXu”'- 

sent Out with a Couuni8.sion from tim '.mu, an«t r.m* froii tuo CoinwlJ ee » n 
preside in all judicial proccedlngr: at l mb&.-w. lu ° W| W, to 
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BOOK T. merits. 1 Madras was formed into a corporation, governed 
chap. v. by a mayor and aldermen. 2 

^ The English had met with less favour, and more oppres- 

sion, from the native powers in Bengal, than in any other 
part of India . 8 In 1685-86, the resolution was adopted of 
seeking redress and protection by force of arms. The 
greatest military equipment the Company had ever pro¬ 
vided was sent to India. Ten armed vessels, from twelve 
to seventy guns, under the command of Captain Nicholson, 
and six companies of infantry, without captains, whose 
places were to be supplied by the Members of Council in 
Bengal, were despatched, with instructions to seize and for¬ 
tify Chittagong as a place of future security, and to retaliate 
in such a manner upon the Nabob and Mogul as to obtain 
reparation for the injuries and losses which had been al¬ 
ready sushiui-.jd. In addition to this force, the Directors 
in the following year, made application to the King for an 
entire company of regular infantry with their officers- and 
power was granted to the Governor in India to select from 
the privates such men as should appear qualified to be com¬ 
missioned officers in the Company’s service. By some of 
those innumerable casual' listant ex¬ 

peditions, the whole of the force arrived not at one time 
in the Ganges; and an insignificant quarrel between some 
of the English soldiers and the natives, was imprudently 
allowed to bring on hostilities, before the English were iu a 


1 The sent of Government hod been transferred front Surat to Bombay in the 
Bruce, IL 553. The policy of placing the British Indian 
authorities under one head, is too obrions to be ascrih.-d merely to the i hint: 
i of the Qunpuny.—W. 


- itc.l in the Pr i v Council, whether 


ambition of the Company. 

• 11 • • , K. B 8 G . It 10 . v i. 5 •:. w-i« di ..... 

ihe « hurt < • if i kl be under the King's or the Company’s seal 

The King suited the Chairman his opinion, who replied, "that no person hi 
India should he employed by Immediate commission from bin Majenty becainu» 
if . 1 ). y wfe.tbey wx-'ild be prejudicial to onr service by their nrro^mcv i„d 



, . supra ( 1 S 9 - 

Frru men's, 1S5, 188, 192. 198. 
s Mr. Orme not unwilling to ascribe nartnf .v»,i 

ptowniorn. 1 J«} 185.—M. This no djnbr, tn.e to nw 

dilmifthtration of >hnist* *i khan, ns Subahdar of Bengal, who.*e insatiable de- 
Airv oi ,k< unmlut l wealth, led bim to a system of extortion, which <l«vccnded 
♦"•'“Wgb •" his subordinates, mid of which the English trade, was the especial 
object.- V.. 
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condition to maintain them with success. Thov were ROOK i 

obliged to retire from Hoogly 1 after tliev l.-.l ^ ii ^ 

-Li ii a . t , , i on ey iaad cannonaded chap.v. 

R with the fleet and took shelter at Chutanuttee, after- _ 

wards Calcutta till an agreement with the Nabob, or addi- 1083-87. 
tional forces, should enable them to resume then- stations 
The disappointment of their ambitious schemes was bit * 
teriy feit h 7 Court of Directors. They blamed their 
servants in Bengal in the severest terms, not only for 
timidity, but breach of trust, as having turned the re- * 
sources of the Company, which ought to have been effec¬ 
tually employed in obtaining profitable and honourable 
terms from the Nabob and Mogul, to their own schemes of 
private avarice and emolument.- A hollow truce was agreed 
to by the Nabob, which he only employed for preparing the 
means of an effectual attack. The English under the direc¬ 
tion of C'karnock, the Company’s agent, made a gallant 
defence. They not only repulsed the Nabob’s forces in 
Repeated assaults, but stormed tho fort of Tanna, seized 
the island of Injellee, in which they fortified themselves, 
jnd burnt the town of Balasore, with forty sail of the 
Mogul fleet; the factories, however, at Patna and Cossirn- 

uzar were taken and plundered. In September, 1G67, an 
accommodation was effected, and the English were allowed 
to return to Hoogly with their ancient privileges. But 

1 These circumstance® are so summarily narrated ns to be Inexactly toM 
“ Three English soldiers liad quarrelled with the P ns of the Nuwab, and Vd 
been wounded ; a company of sold in 5 was called out In their dvfcncc, imJ 
finally the whole of tho troops. The native forces collected to oppose them 
'vere ^the town was cr.moimded by the o..ips, ami the I •« fir v X 
compelled to solicit a cessation of arms, which was granted on condition of his 
turm,inn means of conveying tho Company's goods on boa; .1 their a <-ls. 

n iC i % 00k pl , ac ?. 0n !v rs 1 , 1 u ? comc lro5;i ^haistah Khan to eotnpro- 

cir,wi tl ; ffurcnces Wlt; * the English, hut their claims had now become so 
t0 » ab0 u C lacs ? f ra P ie *» or nearly 700,000/ , that it 
lino*?™ the 20t/or X ^fnr Ca i ® hm ?* ba f l ‘ uJcs ' cnee. They remained at 
Ot e.riowVi f f , wwnber, and then, *• considering that Hoogly was on 

during (t „; n^lui,!n h wnh U n C ‘ e, M r >S? 1CUlt ?; U '°\ n , its b " ln - a safer situation 
cordlnglv opened Ul i 1 . r m« * 16 or Mogul.* Negotiations were ae- 

threw oft tho iu.ish and ii w when, in I ebruarv, Hie Nawab 

ii 381. — W. ’ and tt lar S e hoiiy of horse ap: eared betorc Iioogly. Bruce, 

,J As here ropretun ted n ; 

with tlu?cm l.Ktd alTa.r;• . not appear why tho Court w it s tlls«atis<l«-d 

compression or the original i.-XX , ’ a? \ ^uteUnctiirs.-s arising from Wn extr. ue 
was the occupation of ChiiUgJn^ 1 lt>; llll ‘ object of the mi.mment 

to the Fouidar of Hoogly, , * c -* rL coii-hi.- { \d th u tho truce .'.art: d 

had given to the latter time »»<*• v.ith tho N.iwub. 

it out of danger, their serv.m!: hl * and pla.-o 
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this was a termination of the contest ill-relished by the 
Court of Directors. Repeating their accusations of Char- 
nock and their other functionaries, they sent Sir John 
Child, the*governor of Bombay, to Madras and Bengal, for 
the purpose of reforming abuses, and of re-establishing, if 
possible, the factories at Cossimbuzar and other places, 
from which they had been driven by the war. A large 
ship, the Defence, accompanied by a frigate, arrived from 
England under the command of a captain of the name of 
Heath, with instructions for war. The Company’s servants 
had made considerable progress by negotiation in regaining 
their ancient ground; when Heath 1 precipitately com¬ 
menced hostilities, plundered the town of Balasore, and 
proceeded to Chittagong, which ho found himself unable 
to subdue. Having taken the Company’s servants and 
effects on board, agreeably to his orders, he sailed to Madras; 
and Bengal was abandoned. 2 

These proceedings, with tho rash and presumptuous be¬ 
haviour of Sir John Child ou the western side of India 
exasperated Aurengzebe, the most powerful of all the 
Mogul sovereigns, and exposed the Company’s establish¬ 
ments to ruin in every part of India. The factory at 
Surat was seized ; the island of Bombay was attacked by 
the fleet of the Siddees; the greater part of it was taken, 
and tho governor besieged in the town and castle. Aureng¬ 
zebe issued orders to expel the English from his domi¬ 
nions. The factory at Masulipatam was seized; as was 
also that at Vizagapatam, where the Company’s agent and 
several of their servants were slain. The English stooped 
to the most abject submissions. With much difficulty 
tl. *y obtained an order for tho restoration of the factory 


06 wrfvcd In India In 1*88, and took til Cumnnnv'a 

servants yul - perty on Wl at < ilcntta in the following month Thn 
attack on na&sorc wo* made on the 29th of November, and in ouoosin, n 
Uu- adv.ro of t..c azvnt and Council on board the Meet: uft- i itsTi W*. t0 
*»•'»•» >' , tn cwiuaon*. where it was detmmttod to add the Ka’wah 

before* coinnuncmjt hostilities. Without waiting \,r . ,• ...t! nr 1 ie N,xv tb 
military operations, Captain Heath sailed from 7'hitter!,?? °, r C0lumc ncing 

pertnuid servants to M, Iras, where they arrived SBPVSJR 


demJt^ShSh SSTSSvS. h f * *° Ver ™ ent <’ f celebrated imperial 
tb put>, Shaistuh t< the character of whom (says Mr. :-,;.".v„rt. u'stoiy 

' . opal . 300,) it > «-\c ■ Unfflv difficult to do justice. Uv ti. Muiuimmedon 
h->: he ts rilK-d as the pattern of e <nu ; but by the bullish be 

AV, xl ,u0 °fVnissor of the human race. Facts arc saCugly on the side 
of the Mohammedans.’*—W 







DISASTERS OF THE ENGLISH. 

at Surat, aud the removal of tho enemy from Bombay 
■Negociation was continued, with earnest endeavours to 
effect a reconciliation. The trade of the strangers was Volt 
m the Mogul treasuries; and rendered the Emperor as 
well as his deputies, not averse to an accomodation But 
the interruption and delay sustained by the Company 
made them pay dearly for their premature ambition and 

serraut^ SeaSOn lnS ° lenCe ’ ° r th ° im P mden * of their 

these Con ^ the French found an interval in 
which they improved their footing in India. Thev had' 
formed an establishment at Pondicherry, where they were 
at this time employed in erecting fortifications 2 
The equipments for 1689-90 were on a reduced scale • 
consisting of three ships only, two for Bombay, and one 
tor Tort St. George. They were equally small the succeed¬ 
ing year. We are not informed to what tho number of 
f“P s or value of cargo amounted in 1691-2. In the fol- 
owing year, however, the number of ships was eleven; and 
ivas increased in 1093-4, to thirteen. In the following 
annJrT was f diminution, but to what extent does not 

ho 7'i Iu each 0f the J ears 1695 - 6 and 1696-7, the num- 
‘ t of ships was eight. And in 1697-8 it was onlv four. 2 

tl.nf - V 7 U,AV , aRl down us a determinate object of policy, 
that independence was to be established in India; and 

Iu the instructions forwarded iu 
b... the Director, expounded themselves iu tho following 
words. The morease of our revenue is tho subject of 
our care, as much as our trade:->tis that must maintain 

LI tW f ty acwdents m ay interrupt our trade; 

“ ust mak ® us a na tion iu India;—without that 
we aie but as a great number of interlopers, united by his 
lajesty s royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of 

lopcr, though ij; s iw-. p s ^ c ‘. Hut the Captain waa an i > a * ■ r— 

te. union y i to l n . r ,. ceiv , - h l ^ > ‘'tamped . itil the marks of veracity. Ms 

that 01 

p.Tn> !h.; ordo. of the or. ;mai outers tVom the Com- 

was ordered m be tumid .i [ u ‘ lt 1 •«*.<.no a i Mr . wioi : 

vl. an-J til. Sir John < M r } ch’.lcV A . 1 I :i - '> » \ . 

Company, and the chief nf <s i| thoiV a V7\‘! a '"* * ■’* H’riziriif mv.uii <>t tho 
died.—W. ' h ‘' oualy 

3 Bruce, U. 6W. 3 Ibid tu — , 

U,a ‘ »*. "7, 122, lap, 181 203, 231. 
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power tliinks it their interest to prevent ns ;— and upon 
this account it is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices which we have seen, write ten paragraphs concern¬ 
ing their government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one para¬ 
graph they write concerning trade.” 1 It thus appears at 
how early a period, when trade and sovereignty were 
blended, the trade, as was abundantly natural, became an 
object of contempt, and by necessary consequence, a sub¬ 
ject of neglect, A trade, the subject of neglect, is of course 
a trade without profit , 2 

This policy was so far gratified, about the same period, 
that Tegnapatain, a town and harbour on the Coromandel 
coast, a little to the south of Pondicherry, was obtained 
by purchase, and secured by grant from the country 
powers. It was strengthened by a wall and bulwarks, and 
named Fort St. David . 3 

A fact of much intrinsic importance occurs at this part* 
of the history. Among the Christians of the East, the 
Armenians, during the power of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine, had formed a particular sect. When the coun¬ 
tries which they inhabited were overrun by the Mahometan 
arms, they wore transplanted by force, in great numbers 
into Porsia, and dispersed in the surrounding countr \cs 
Under oppression, the Armenians adhered to their faith • 
ami addicting themselves to commerce, became. 

Jews in Europe, the merchants and brokers in the different 
countries to which they resorted.* A proportion of them 
made, their way into India, and by their usual industry and 
acuteness, acquired that share in the business of the coun¬ 
try which was the customary reward of tho qualities they 
displayed. The pecuniary pressure under which the Com¬ 
pany at this time laboured, and under which, without 
ruinous c msequences, tho increase of patronage could not 


1 Bruce, iiL 78. 

2 Tho anxiety of tho I/., colors to maintain a trade “without « 

be KHiwwimt inexj li. ..' h'. if it w tiue,!.. the injuries t„ whEw ’ " 1,11 d 
had ’ ten exposed fr»nn Euroican tomietitiou :; p ( i n .,tj v . <!*. . ' : ‘ u ‘ ,c 

ciently proved that it could not he carried on without th.» m" U * "’r 8, 

An independent portion in linhu.-w ° Ut the ^ maintaining 

J Bruce, iii. 120. 

4 See, in Gibbon, viii 357 to 3€0, a train of /I'lnciAn® » *• ,. , 

of the Armenia.; nml h. hi. m*, . 

fiddly by Morhenn, V —"t. iii. 493 , 494 , 49 ;., and 41’J, 413. 
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l-)0 pursued, constrained the Directors to look out for 
economical inodes of conducting their trade. They ac¬ 
cordingly gave instructions, that, instead of multiplying 
European "agents in India, natives, and especially Arme¬ 
nians, should bo employed : “ because,” to use the words of 
Mr. Bruce, copying or abridging the letters of the Court, 
“that people could vend English woollens, by carrying 
small quantities into the interior provinces, and could 
collect fine muslins, and other new and valuablo articles, 
suited to the European demands, better than any agents o£ 
the Company could effect, under any phirmaund or grant 
which might be eventually purchased.” 1 

The prosperity which the nation had enjoyed, since the 
death of Charles I., having rendered capital more abundant, 
the eagerness of the mercantile population to enter into 
the channel of Indian enterprise and gain had proportion * 
ably increased; and the principles of liberty being now 
better understood, and actuating more strongly the breasts 
of Englishmen, not only had private adventure, in more 
numerous instances, surmounted the barriers of the com¬ 
pany’s monopoly, but the public in general &< last disputed 
the power of a royal charter, unsupported by Parliamentary 
sanction, to limit the rights of one part of the people in 
favour of another, and to debar all but the East India 
Company from the commerce of India. Applications were 
made to Parliament for a now system of management in 
this branch of national affairs; and certain instances of 
severity, which were made to carry the appearaueo of 
atrocity, in the exercise of the powers of martial law 
assumed by the Company, in St. Helena and other places, 
served to augment the unfavourable opinion which was 
now rising against them. 2 

The views of the House of Commons wore hostile to the 
Company. A committee, appointed to investigate the 
subject, delivered it as their opinion ou tho 16th January, 

-f-Iv 1 ! iat , * 11(3W Company should be established, and 
es a > is u bv Act of Parliament; bub that the present 
Company should carry on the trade exclusively, till the 
new Company were established.* Tim House itself, in 


i Bruce, lit. 83. 

* Ibid. 81; Mucpherson’s a- , . RhJ 

Nations, iii- 132, who with his usual * ; tv i, r|ll ' s 
principal events In the history of Uk Con;pair,. 

3 Bruce, iii. 82. 


Adam Smith, Wealth of 
to \ icvr the can'vs of tluj 
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1691, addressed the King to dissolve the Company, and 
incorporate a new one; when the King referred the ques¬ 
tion to a committee of the Privy Council. 1 

In the mean time the Company proceeded, in a spirit of 
\ir enu, o extinguish the hated competition of the 
jff' De . r ‘ . a( . f 1 " 3 ' ' ^ le Court,” says Mr. Bruce, transcribing 

e lns r , llc !™ ri “continued to act towards their 

opponents, interlopers, in the same manner as they had 
done in the latter years of the two preceding reigns ; and 
granted commissions to all their captains, proceeding this 
season to India, to seize the interlopers of every descrir^ 
tion, and to bring them to trial beforo the Admiralty 
Court at Bombay explaining, that, as they attributed 
ail the differences between the Company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continued their depreda- 
ti-.ua on the subjects of the Mogul or King of Persia, they 
were to be tried for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed; but execution stayed till the King’s pleasure 
should he known.” 2 

The cruelty which marks these proceedings is obvious • 
and would hardly be credible if it were less strongly 
tested The Company seized their opponents, and carried 
taem before their own Admiralty Courts, that is, before 
themselves, to judge and pass sentence in tbeir own cause 
and inflict almost any measure of injury which it suited 
minds, inflamed with all the passions of disappointed 
a\ arice aud ambition, to perpetrate. They accused their 
competitors of piracy, or of any other crime they chose ; 
tried them as they pleased, and sentenced them even to 
death: accounting it an act of mercy that they did not 
consign them to the executioner before the royal pleasure 
was kn..wn; —as if that pleasure could bo’as quicklv 
kie.vm in India, as it could in Bngland ;-as if theunfor¬ 
tunate victim might not remain for months and .-•>.•* in 
dun f: ,ns of t,le Company, in a climate, where a se n- 
ten- i-nsonment, for any length of time, to a Jv 

;.MI, constitution, is a sentence of almost certain death- 

and where he could hardly fail to suffer the pains of many’ 
execut,ons, beside the ruin of bis 
strangers and enennes, ven if hi- wretched life were pro¬ 
tracted till his doom, pronounced at the opposite side of 

' Mncplierson's Annals, B. G4S. s Bruce, m . ,„ 2- 
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the globe, could be known. Mr. Bruce, with his usual BOOK I 
alacrity of advocation, says, “This proceeding of the Court char v . 

rested upon the opinion of the twelve Judges, which was _- 

that tho Company had a right to the trade to the East 1089-08. 
Indies, according to their charter.” > Because the Judges 
said they had a right to tho trade to the East Indies, they 
assumed a right to be judges and executioners of their 
fellow-subjects, in their own cause. This was a bold con¬ 
clusion. It was impossible that, under any colour of 
justice, the powers of judicature intrusted to the Com¬ 
pany, by kingly without parliamentary authority, even if 
allowed, could be extended beyond their own servants 
who voluntary submitted to their jurisdiction. Over the 
rest of their fellow-subjects, it was surely sufficient power, 
if they were permitted to send them to England, to 
answer for their conduct, if challenged, before a tribunal 
which had not an overbearing interest in destrovin' 4 
them. J b 

ljie King of 1093, like the King of any other period, 
prei erred power in his ow T n hands to power in the hands 
of tho parliament, and would have been pleased to retain 
without participation the right of making or annulling 
exclusive privileges of.trade. Notwithstanding the reso¬ 
lution of the committee of the House of Commons, that 
parliament should determine whatever regulations might 
b> deemed expedient, for the Indian trade, a new charter 
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was granted by letters patent from the crown, as the 
proper mode of terminating the present controversies. 

The principal conditions were, that the capital of the 
Company, which was 756,000?., should be augmented by 
744,000?., so as to raise it to 1,500,000?.; that their exclu¬ 
sive privileges should be confirmed for twenty-one years ; 
that they should export 100,000?. of British produce *an¬ 
nually ; that the title to a vote in the Court of Proprietors 
should be 1000?. ; and that no more than ten votes should 
bo allowed to any individual. 1 

The pretensions, however, of the House of Commons, 
brought this important question to a different issue. 
Towards the close of the very same season, that assembly 
came to a vote, “that it was the right of all Englishmen 
to trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless 
prohibited by act of parliament and William knew his 
situation too well to dispute their authority. 

The Company laboured under the most pressing embar¬ 
rassments. Though their pecuniary difficulties, through 
the whole course of their history, have been allowed asf 
little as possible to meet the public eye, what we happen 
to be told of the situation at this time of the Presidency 
at Surat affords a lively idea of the financial di stresses in 
which they were involved. Instoad of eight lacks of rupees, 
which it was expected would be sent from Bombay to 
Surat, to purchase goods for the homeward voyage, only 
throe lacks and a half were received. The debt at Surat 
already amounted to twenty lacks ; yet it was absolutely 
necessary to borrow money to purchase a cargo for even 
three ships. A loan of one lack and 80,000 rupees was 
necessary to complete this small investment. To raise 
this sum, it was necessary to allow to indi duals the pri¬ 
vileges of the contract which subsisted with the Armenian 
merchants . 3 And after all these exertions the money 
could only be obtained by taking it up on loans from the 
Company's servants . 4 


l Bruce, iii. 133—13.5. Macpherson’a An nnla jj njn .. , 

3 Wo know not <he terms of that conniu-f ’ J ^’id. 142. 

issffissauw “is: ssisfSMa 

deed t* there to suppose that there was any contract ai 1 --\v 

4 Bruce, iii. 167. 
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The Company meanwhile did not neglect the usual 
corrupt methods of obtaining favours at home. It appeared 
that they had distributed large sums of money to men in 
power, before obtaining their charter. The House of 
Commons wore, at the present period, disposed to inquire 
into such transactions. They ordered the books of the 
Com pan} to be examined ; where it appeared that it 
been the practice, and even habit of the Company, to. give 
bribes to great men ; that, previous to the revolution, their 
annual expeuse, under that head, had scarcely ever exr 
peeded 1,200/.; that since the revolution it had gradually 
increase d ; and that in the year 1693, it had amounted to 
nearly 90,000/. The Duke of Leeds, who was charged with 
having received a bribe of 5000/., was impeached by the 
Commons. But the principal witness against him was 
sent out of the way, and it was not till nine days after it 
was demanded by the Lords that a proclamation was issued 
to stop his flight. Great men were concerned in smother¬ 
ing the inquiry ; parliament was prorogued; aud the scene 
was here permitted to close. 1 

As the science and art of government were still so im¬ 
perfect as to be very unequal to the suppression of crimes ; 
and jobberies and murders were prevalent oven in the 
best regulated countries in Europe; so depredation wiu 
committed on the ocean uuder still loss restraint, and 
pirates abounded wherever the amount of property at sea 
afforded an adequate temptation. Thu fame of Indian 
riches attracted to the Eastern seas adventurers of all 


nations ; some m whom wore professed pirates ; others, 
men preferring honest trade, though, when they found 
themselves dobarred from this source of profit, by the 
pretensions and power of monopoly, they bad no such 
aversion to piracy as to reject the only other source in 
which they were allowed to partake. The moderation 
which, duriny some few years, the Company had found n 
lu uu^in to oberrvo in thoir operations for lostraining tho 
1x301 ° V lu ate traders to India, had permitted an in- 

cita>L. o . ,o picdatoiy adventurers. As vessels boloniiing 
to Mogu subjects foil occasionally into the hands of plun¬ 
derers ol the English nation, tho Mogul gove rnment, too 
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ignorant and headlong to be guided by any but the rudest 
appearances, held the Company responsible for the mis¬ 
deeds of their countrymen ; and sometimes proceeded to 
such extremities as to confiscate their goods, and confine 
their servants. The Company, who would have been jus¬ 
tified in requiring aid at the hands of government for the 
remedy of so real a grievance, 1 made use of the occasion 
as a favourable one for accumulating odium upon the in¬ 
dependent traders. They endeavoured to confound them 
with the pirates. They imputed the piracies, in general, 
to the interlopers, as they called them. In their com¬ 
plaints to government they represented the interlopers, 
and the depredations of which they said they were the 
authors, as the cause of all the calamities to which, under 
the Mogul government, the Company had been exxiosed. 
The charge, in truth, of piracy, became a general calumny, 
with which all the different jwirties in India endeavoured 


to blacken tbeir competitors; and the Company itself 
when the new association of merchants trading to India 
began to rival them, wero as strongly accused of acting 
the pirates in India, as the individual traders had been 
by themselves. 2 

Such was the situation of the Company in England, 
and in India, when the influence of tho rival association 
threatened them with destruction. In the year lC08,Loth 
parties /ere urging their pretensions with the greatest 
possible zeal, when the necessities of the government 
pointed out to both the project of bribing it by tho ac¬ 
commodation of money. The Company offered to lend to 
government 700,000*. at 4 per cent, interest, provided their 
charter should be confirmed, and the monopoly of India 
secured to them by act of parliament. Their rivals, 
knowing on how effectual an expedient they had fallen' 
resolved to augment the temptation. They offered to 
advance 2,000,000*. at 8 per cent provided they should bo 


pan) of being p ‘ the piracies, from v.hich hi , subjects, and 

th trad, of h;3 dominions, had suffered ; or, in the Consul's comae language 
of being thieves and confederates with U e pirates/'—Ibid 337 







A RIVAL ASSOCIATION PROPOSED. 


invested with the monopoly, free from obligation of trading 
on a joint-stock, except as they themselves should after¬ 
wards desire. 1 

A bill was introduced into parliament for carrying the 
project of the new association into execution. And the 
arguments of the two parties were brought forward in full 
strength and detail. 2 

On the part of the existing Company, it was presented: 
That they possessed charters; that the infringement of 
charters was contrary to good faith, contrary to justice 
and in fact no less imprudent than it was immoral, by 
destroying that security of engagements on which ’the 
industry of individuals and the prosperity of nations essen¬ 
tially depend. That the East India Company, moi cover 
had property, of which to deprive them would bo to vio¬ 
late the very foundation on which the structure of society 
rests; that they were the Lords-Proprietors, by royal grant, 
of Bombay and St. Helena; that they had "in India, at 
their own expense, and by their own exertions, acquirod 
lmmovoublo property, in lands, in houses, in taxe and 
duties, the annual produce of wdiich might be estima cd 
at 44,000/. That, at great expense, they had erected for¬ 
tifications in various parts of India, by which* they had 
preserved to their country the Indian trade; and had 
built factories and purchased privileges of great impor¬ 
tance to the nation; enterprises to which they could have 
been induced by nothing but the hope and prospect of 
national support. That the resources and abilities of the 
Company were proved, by the estimate of their quick and 
deadstock; and that a capital of two millions would be 
raised immediately by subscription. That the project, on 
the contrary, of the new association made no provision 
for a determinate stock; and the trade, wliich experience 
proved to require an advance of 600,000/. annually, might 
thus be lost to the nation, for want of sufficient capital to 
ainj it on. That justice to individuals, as w^ell as to the 

flop rty and r p d J he ;- 0ntin ' mn °e of charter, as the 
property and evtfn subsistence of many familio, widows, 

an., pilaus, was involved in the fate of the CVmpai.v: 
In short, that human, y, law, and iiolicy, would -11 be 

1 Anderson’s Histoiy. Macphcrsoin’s Ajinals, ii. 094 . Brnoe* iii. 2.v 

2 Bruce, bi. 253. Macphcraou, ii. 694. ' 
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equally violated by infringing the chartered rights of this 
admirable institution . 1 

The new association replied ; That it was no infringe¬ 
ment of good faith or justice, to annul, by a legislative 
act, a charter which was hostile to the interest of the 
nation; because that would be to say, if a government has 
once committed an error, that it is not lawful to correct 
itself; it would be to say that, if a nation has once been 
rendered miserable, by erroneous institutions of govern¬ 
ment, it must never try to rescue itself from its misezy* 
That the practical rule of the British government* as many 
precedents abundantly testified, had been, to set at nought 
the pretended inviolability of charters, as often as they 
were proved to bo unprofitable or injurious. That not 
only had charters been destroyed by act of parliament, 
but. even the judges at la V (so little in reality was the 
rc. pect which had been paid to charters) had often set 
them aside, by their sole authority, on the vague and 
l that the King had been deceived in his 
grant. Thai, if any chartered body was entitled to com¬ 
plain of being dissolved, in obedience to the dictates of 
utility, it was certainly not the East India Company, whose 
charter had been originally granted, and subsequently 
renewed, on the invariable condition of being terminated 
after three years’ notice, if not productive of national 
advantage. To display the property which the Company 
had acquired in India, and to pretend that it gave them a 
right to perpetuity of charter, was nothing less than to 
Insult the supreme authority of the state; by tolling it, 
th j it, be the limitations what they might, under which the 
bghkduro should giant a charter, it was at all times iu 
the power of the chartered body to annul those limitations 
end mock-the legi sla ti ve wisdom of the nation, simply by 
a - uiriug property. That, Si the Company had erected 
forts and factories, the question still remained, 
they earned on the trade more profitably by their eh-Her 

h" l £!hV 0Ul<1 can 'y 11 on if the charter were de- 
(droyerl. Th'-t tho nation and its constituted authorities 
were the sole judge m this controversy; of which the 
question whether the nation or the Company wore most 

1 J'.race, ii». 2 o 3 . Aiulerson s History of Commerce ; M.acj.1. orson,ii. 
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likely to fail in point of capital, no doubt formed a part. 
That if inconvenience, and in some instances distress, 
should be felt by individuals, this deserved consideration 
and, in the balance of goods and evils, ought to be counted 
to its full amount; but to bring forward the inconvenience 
of individuals, *as constituting in itself a conclusive argu¬ 
ment against a political arrangement, is as much as to say 
that no abuse should be ever remedied; because no abuse is 
without its profit to somebody, and no considerable number 
of persons can be deprived of customary profits without 
inconvenience to most, hardship to many, and distress* to 
some. 1 

1 he new associators, though thus strong against tho 
particular pleas of their opponents, were debarred the use 
of those important arguments which bore upon the prin¬ 
ciple of exclusion; and which, even in that age,were urged 
with great force against the Company. They who were 
themselves endeavouring to obtain a monopoly could not 
proclaim the evils which it was the nature of monopoly to 
produce. The pretended rights of tho Company to a per¬ 
petuity of their exclusive privileges, for to that extent did 
their arguments reach, wore disregarded by everybody, 
and an act was passed, empowering tho lung to convert 
the new association into a corporate body, and to bestow 
upon them the monopoly of the Indian trade. The char¬ 
ters, the property, the privileges, the forts and factories of 
h: L : ; . : claims of merit with the 

nation, if not treated with contempt, were at least held 
inadequate to debar the legislative wisdom of tho commu¬ 
nity from establishing for the Indian trade whatever rules 
and regulations the interest of the public appeared to 
require. 3 

Tho following were the principal provisions of the act; 
That the sum of two millions should he raised by sub¬ 
scription for the service of government: that this snbscriiw 
bo °l'on to natives or foreigners, bodies politic 

interest rfs 5 , : ' * l ° m ° nc V ’ advauced should bear an 

r ,, 8 1>cl ‘f llt - V * 1 aimui 
for lus Majesty, by hi letters pet, 

a U, ‘ **** 254 ' A “ dt ' r °“’ s Ui9t «iy of Commerce ; Kecsbmon, 

2 Bruce, iii. 295. Macpberaon, a. cor. 
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liOOK. I. seribcrs a body politic and corporate, by tlie natno of the 
chap. v. “General Society”: that the subscribers severally might 

-- trade to the East Indies, each to the amount of his sub- 

1C08. scription: that if any or all of the subscribers should bo 
willing and desirous, they might be incorporated into a 
joint-stock Company: that the subscribers to this fund 
should have the sole and exclusive right of trading to the 
East Indies : that on three years’ notice, after the 29th of 
September, 1711, and the repayment of the capital of 
2,000,000/., this act should cease and determine: that the 
old or London Company, to whom three years’ notice were 
due, should have leave to trade to India till 1701: that 
their estates should be chargeable with, their debts : and 
that if any funheir dividends were made before tlio pay¬ 
ments of their debts, the members who received them 
should be responsible for the debts with their private 
estates to the amount of the sums thus unduly received. 


This measure, of prohibiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid, or of rendering the Pro; sible with 

their fortunes to the amount of the dividends received, be¬ 
fitted the legislative justice of a nation. 

A clause, on the same principle, was ' nactod with re¬ 
gard to the New Company, that they should not allow 
their debts at any time to exceed the amount of their 
capital stock; or, if they did, that every proprietor should 
be responsible for the debts with his private fortune, to 
the whole amount of whatevc. uld have received in 

the way of dividend or share after ihe debts exceeded t he 
capital. 1 

This good policy was little regarded in the sequel. 

In conformity with diis act a charter i ..ssed the great 
seal, bearing date the 3rd of September, constituting tho 
subscribers to the stock of 2,000,000/. a bod^, corporate 
under tho name of the “ General Society/’ This charter 
empowered ike s ubscribers to trade, on the terms of a 
regulated Company, each subscriber for his own account 
The greater part, however, of the .subscribers desired to 
trade upon a joint-stock: and another charter, dated tho 
5th of tho same month, formed this portion of the sub¬ 
scribers, exclusive of the small remainder, into a joint- 


statute 9 & 10 Will. III., c. 44. 
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OLD, OK LONDON COMPANY. 



otock Company, bv Hie name of “the English Company BOOK 3. 
trading to the East Indies.” 1 chap. v. 

tC ln all this very material affair,” says Anderson, “there *-. 

certainly was a strange juthble of inconsistencies, oontra- 1 G9 & 
dictions and difficulties, not easily to be accounted for in 
the conduct of men of judgment” - The London Company, 
v/ho had a right by their charter to the exclusive trade to 
India till three years after notice, had reason to complain of 
this injustice, that the English Company were empowered 
to trade to India immediately, while they had the poor 
compensation of trading-for three years along with them. 

'There was palpable absurdity in abolishing one exclusive 
company, only to erect another; when the former had 
acted no otherwise than the latter would act. Even the 
departure from joint-stock management, if trade on the 
principle of individual inspection and personal interest 
had been looked to as the source of improvement, might 
have been accomplished, without the erection of two ex¬ 
clusive companies,by only abolishing the joint-stock regu¬ 
lation of tho old ohe. But the chief mark of the ignorance 
uent, at that time, iu the art and science of 
• government, was their abstracting from a trading body, 
under tho name of loan to government., the whole of tlnir 
trading capital: and Expecting them to traffic largely and 
profitably when destitute of funds. Tho vast advance 
to government, which they feebly repaired by credit, 
beggared tho English Company, and ensured their ruin 
from the beginning. 

The old, or Lor 3ou Company, lost not their.hopes. They 
wore allowed to trade for three years on their own charter; 
and availing themselves of the clause in the art■, which per¬ 
mitted corporations to hold stock of the New Company, 
they resolved to sul scribe into this fund as largely as pos¬ 
sible : and under the privilege of private adventure, allowed 
by tho charter of the English Company, to trade, separately, 
tmd in their own name, after the three years of their cliar^ 
ter should be expired. The sum which thev wero enabled 
to appropriate to this purpose was 31o,0<X O 


' Muiphorson’# AimUa,tLG9j. Bmct*, ill. 457 o-y. proni^' le to UiO 'tot. 

C Anne.c. 17. 

2 Anderson's History ->f Comment; mu.} ’lerson, ii. 700. 

3 Nruce, ill.266,257. Macj herton .ii. TOO. taiith's Wealtliof K .ions, lii. 133. 
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BOOK I. Ill the instructions to their servants abroad they re pre¬ 
en ap. v. sented the late measures of parliament as rather the result 

- of the power of a particular party than the fruit of legi3- 

1693-90. latiye wisdom: “The Interlopers,” so they called the New 
Company, “had prevailed by their offer of having the trade 
free, and not on a joint-stock but they were resolved by 
large equipments (if their servants would only second their 
endeavours) to frustrate the speculations of those oppo¬ 
nents: “Two East India Companies in England,” these are 
their own words, “could no more subsist without destroying 
one the other, than two kings, at the same time regnant in 
the same kingdom : that now a civil battle was to be fought 
between the Old and the New Company; and that two or 
three years must end this war, as the Old or the New must 
give way; that, being veterans, if their servants abroad 
would do their duty, they did not doubt of the victory; 
that if the world laughed at the pains the two Companies 
took to ruin each other, they could not help it, as they 
were on good ground and had a charter” 1 

When the time arrived for paying the'instalments of the 
subscriptions to the stock of the New Company, many of 
the subscribers not finding it easy to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments, were under the necessity of selling their shares. 
Shares fell to a discoimt, and the despondency, hence 
arising, operated to produce sti)l greater depression. 2 

The firrt voyage which the New Company fitted out, 
consisted of three ships with a stock of 178,000?. 3 To this 
state of imbecility did the absorption of their capital re¬ 
duce their operations, 9 i.e sum to which they were thus 
limited for commencing their trade but little exceeded tho 
interest which they were annually to receive from govern¬ 
ment. 

With such means the New Company proved a very un¬ 
equal competitor with the Old. The equipments of tho 
Old Company, for the same season, 1698-99, amounted to 
thirteen sail of slipping, 0,000 tons burthen, and stock es¬ 
timated at Oil ,0001 Under tho difficulties with which 
they had to contend at home, they resolved hv the most 
submissive and respectful behaviour, as well as by offer of 
services, to cultivate the lavour of the Mogul. Their en¬ 
deavours were not unsuccessful. They obtained a grant of 

1 Bruce, iii. 257. a ibid.259, 2G0. 3 Ibid. 2*6. 
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CUTTA CONSTITUTED A PRESIDENCY. 

tlio towns of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta, and 
began but cautiously, so as not to alarm tbe native govern¬ 
ment, to construct a fort. It was denominated Fort Wil¬ 
liam ; and the station was constituted a Presidency. 1 

To securo advantages to which they looked from their 
subscription of 315,000?. into the stock of the English Com¬ 
pany, they had sufficient influence to obtain °an act of 
parliament, 2 by which they were continued a corporation 
entitled, after the period of their own charter, to trade on 
their own account, under the charter of the New Company 
to the amount of the stock they had subscribed. 3 . 

The rivalship of the two Companies produced, iu India 
all those acts of mutual opposition and hostility which 
naturally flowed from the circumstances in which they 
were placed. They laboured to supplant one another iu 
the good opinion of the native inhabitants and the native 
governments. They defamed one another. They obstruct- 
ed the operations of one another. And at last their ani¬ 
mosities and contentions broke out into undissembled 
violence and oppression. Sir William Norris, whom the 
< Company, with the King’s permission, had sent as 
■ eir ambassador to ilie Mogul court, arrived at Surat iu 
the month of December, 1700. After several acts, insulting 
and injurious to tli°.London Company, whom he accused 
. ° , , r , UCtn '® k‘ m m all his measures and designs, he 
seized three ei the Council, :uid delivered them to the 
Mogul Governor, who detained them till th , found -cou¬ 
nty for their appearance. The President and the Council 
were afterwards, by an order of the Mogul government, put 
in confinement; ami Sir Nicholas Waite, the English Com- 
pauy.s Consul at Surat, declared, in his correspondence 
with the Directors of that Company, that he had solicited 
this act of seventy, because the Loudon Company’s ser- 

Cluitanony, C tn a if 1 ,roontests with'iim '\«»°ai C . ,l ' l ™° 2k > 1,3d taken per-sesaion of 
*'•>;» " f tnmquUlit vsSTJtoi SI U f ■ -f ''• tile ..stora- 

the Knui,M, to return there V, m, 1 J . of Hoogly sought to 

nt Cali utta, Milch they i.ivf.-r-.-d ' y 10 lve to build a f.uiory 

•vib.- oucntlv, permlW;,ui v. a". w''' “'f aiu! to shipping. 

Ot AuJ uncrc-!., jnti Ciovt*’- ,f o' It , I f roni Aa.i t n»-Us-shan, tJlC ; r: 1 -M- nu 

'll !h L . ,J l ,urdi ase tho : Jtroe 

the collections, amouuin.V to no-. Acm hvhirs t who -.vert rcco of 

%vuh, no doubt,ry thiuij OCCUT ‘ '' l, hecs, 0 amri?. rnimviliy. Tho ► round 
giving to the Comp-iny, th-refnnp'i I, T Vi “* ' u ' At ! ;,n ^ven-un with jungle; 
factory ami fort. ’rt, C," -“m, «* <"« section of their 

2 Brace, UL 204, 26*. SOO. • r ' a8M. aw. 
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BOOK I. wants liad used treasonable expressions towards the King; 

• chap. v. and had made use of their interest with the Governor of 

* -Surat to oppose the privileges which the Ambassador of 

1700. the English Company was soliciting at the court of the 
Mogul. 1 

As the injury which these destructive contentions pro¬ 
duced to the nation soon affected the public mind, and 
was deplored in proportion to the imaginary benefits of 
the trade ; an union of the two Companies was generally 
<lesired, and strongly recommend cl. Upon tho first de¬ 
pression, in the market, of the stock of the New Company, 
an inclination on the part of that Company had been ma¬ 
nifested towards a coalition. But what disposed the ono 
party to such a measure, suggested the hope of greater 
advantage, and more compleb revenge, to the other, by 
'holding back from it. The King himself when he received, 
in March, 1700, the Directors of the London Company, on 
the aubject of the act which continued them a corporate 
body, recommended to their seviou consideration an union 
of the two Companies, as the measure which would most 
promote, what they both held out as a great national ob- 
. the Indian trade. - ipany paid respect 

to the royal authority, us to call a General of Pro¬ 

prietors for taking the subject into consideration; but 
after this step they appeared disposed to let the subject 
rest. Towards the close, however, of the year, the King, 
by a special message, required to know what proceedings 
they had adopted in consequence of his advice. Upon 
till •. the Directors summoned a General Court, and tho fol¬ 
lowing evasive resolution was voted. “That this Company, 
as they have always been, so are they still ready to embrace 
every opportunity by which they may manifest their duty 
to h is Majesty, and zeal for tho public good, and that they 
are desirous to contribute their utmost endeavours for the 
preservation of the East India trade to this kingdom, and 
are willing to agree with the New Company upon reason¬ 
able terms/’ The English Company were more explicit; 
they readily specified conditions on which they wore 
willing to form a coalition; upon which the London Com¬ 
pany proposed that seven individuals on eacL side should 


2 Bruce, iii.iOO—370, 374— $i\>, 410. 
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ho appointed, to whom the negotiation should be intrusted 
and by whom the terms should be discussed. 1 

As the expiration approached of the three years which 
were granted to the London Company to continue trade on 
their whole stock, they became more inclined to an accom¬ 
modation. In their first proposal they aimed at the ex¬ 
tinction of the rival Company. As a committee of the 
House of Commons had been formed, “to receive proposals 
for paying oft' the national debts, and advancing the credit 
of the nation,” they made a proposition to pay off the 
1,000,0002. which government had borrowed at usurious 
interest from the English Company, and to hold tho debt 
at five per cent. The proposal, though entertained by the 
committee, was not relished by the House; and this project 
was defeated.- The distress, however, in which the Com¬ 
pany was now involved, their stock having within the last 
ten years fluctuated from 300 to 37 per cent., 3 rendered 
some* speedy remedy indispensable. The committee of 
seven, which had been proposed in the Answer to the 
King, was now resorted to in earnest, and was empowered 
by a General Court, on the 17th of April, 1701, to make 
.and reeei poeals fo: : .on of the two com¬ 

panies. 

It was tho beginning of January, in tho succeeding year, 
before the following general terms were adjusted and ap¬ 
proved : That tho Court of twenty-four Manage? 

i be cotnpo. 1 ' , dosen 


by each Company ; that of tho annual exports, the amount 
of which should be fixe 1 by ’ 0 w; of Mai- ■ . ... h If 

should bo furnished by each Company; that th Court of 
Managers should have tho entire direction of all matters 
relating to trade and settlements subsequently to this 
unmu; but that tho lactors -of each Company should 
manage separately the stocks which oach had sent out 
previously to the date of that transaction; that seven 
yc irs should be allowed to wind up the separate concern* 

that ’ nftcr ^ Period, one great 
jcmt-stock should^ bo formed by the final union of the 
un. « o fO i. J “is agreement wiv: confirmed by the 
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BOOK I. General Courts of both. Companies on the 27th April? 
chap. v. 1702. * 1 


1702. 


An indenture tripartite, including the Queen and the 
two East India Companies, was the instrument adopted 
for giving legal efficacy to the transaction. For equalizing 
the shares of the two Companies, the following scheme 
■was devised. The London Company, it was agreed, should 
purchase at par as much of the capital of the English 
Company, lent to government, as added to the 3 Id,000?. 
which they had already subscribed, should render equal 
the portion of each. The dead stock of the London Com¬ 
pany was estimated at 330,000/.; that of the English Com¬ 
pany at 70,000/.; whereupon the latter paid 130,000/. for 
equalizing the shares of this part of the common estate. 
On the 22nd July, 1702, the indenture passed under the 
great seal ; and the two parties took the common name of 
The United Company of Merchants trading to tit East 
Indies . 2 3 

On the foundation on which tho affairs of the two Com¬ 
panies were in this manner placed, they continued with 
considerable jarrings and contention, especially between 
the functionaries in India, till the season 1707-8, when an 
event occurred which necessitated the accommodation of 
differences, and accelerated the completion of the union. 
A loan of 1.200,000/., without interest, was exacted of Tie 
two Companies for the use of government. The recoi¬ 
led iuri of what had happened, when the body of private 
adventurers were formed into the English" East India 
Company, made them dread the offers of a new body of 
adventurers, should any difficulty be found on their part. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the two Companies should 


lirnco, iii. 444— 12C. Of the tnbtletU. » .. u «. i_ 

v *’i . of th<- C- mpany. tho following is a spivimen. Sir l*:r fT FfrehraT nr 

l « u nous . iii., jobber who bad boon an interloper, and afterward - 

join' d v.uh tho London Cotnj^i.v, wan now an intrijnicr for both 

stated that he h id a .dn-mv t • pr. , is.:-, x*. hich lie doubted not 
jdish the nnion rle.-ired; hut required to know what recommence IdinnidTl 
allowed I ■ • it I.e evented tin- Important end n V vnA ‘ i d 1'° 
con.mitt. t c • • auth -ri/ed \ , ne Iul - n , CoUrt ’ fhc 
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um-mj ’0,000/. of tde stoy. Of the Company should ho tran.-ferred to lu m on 
l ,lH paying 80/. ptr c. it. In o.her wu.xls, he wna to receive 20 per cent on 
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also Mucplicrson, a. l>63. 

3 Bruce, iii. 48G -491. 
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AWARD OF THE EARL OF GODOLPHIN. 


lay aside aH separate views, and cordially join tlieir en¬ 
deavours to avert the common danger. 

It was at last agreed, that all differences subsisting 
between them should be submitted to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Godolphin, then Lord High Treasurer of Eng¬ 
land ; and that the union should bo rendered complete and 
final upon the award which he should pronounce. On this 
foundation, the act, 6th Anne, ch. 17, was passed; enact¬ 
ing that a sum of 1,200,000/. without interest should be 
advanced by the United Company to government, which, 
being added to the former advance of 2,000,000/. at 8 per 
cent, interest, constituted a loan of 3,200,000/. yielding iu- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent, upon the whole ; that to raise 
this sum of 1,200,000/. the Company should be empowered 
to borrow to the extent of 1,500,000/. on their common 
seal, or to call in moneys to that extent from the Proprie¬ 
tors ; that this sum of 1,200,000/. should be added to their 
capital stock ; that instead of terminating on three years’ 
notice after the 29th of September, 1711, their privileges 
should be continued till three years’ notice after the 25th 
oi March, 1726, and till repayment of their capital: that 
tli<- stock of the separate adventures of the General Society, 
amounting to 7,200/., which had never been incorporated 
into the joint-steak of . : sii Company, might be 

paid off, on three years’ notice after the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1711, and merged in the joint-stock of the United 


Company; and that the award of the Earl of Godolphin, 
settling the terms of the Union, should be binding and 
conclusive on both parties. 1 

The award of Godolphin was dated and published on tho 
29th of September, 1708. It referred solely to the winding 
up of the concerns of the two Companies; and the bleuding 
of their separate properties into one stock, on terms cqui- 
t d ie to both. As the assets or effects of the London Com¬ 
pany m India fell short of the debts of that concern, they 
wore required to pay by install cents to the United Com- 
pimy tLe ,uu, of /. 4*. 9.7. ; aud as the effects of the 

, " OIU Pauy in India exceeded their debt*, they were 

CfyXtol. 4t. SW.;a debt due by Sir Edward Littleton in 
Bengal, Oi 80,4-.*7 mpees and 8 anas, remaining to bo dis- 


1 Brisco, lit 63 fi-~ 039 ; State, K. c. 17. 
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BOOK I. charged by the English Company on their own account. 
chap. v. On these terms, the whole of the property and debts of 

2 “ both Companies abroad became the property and debt : of 
the United Company. With regard to the debts of both 
Companies in Britain, it was in general ordained that they 
should all bo discharged before the 1st of March 1709; and 
as those of the London Company amounted to the sum of 
399,79ob 9s. Id. they were empowered to call upon their 
Proprietors, by throe several instalments, for the means of 
liquidation. 1 

As the intercourse of the English nation with the people 
of India was now destined to becor •, by a rapid progress, 
both very intimate, and very extensive, a full account of 
the character and circumstances of that people is-required 
for the understanding of the subsequent proceedings and 
events. 

r fhe population of those great countries consisted chiefly 

• may here be called the Hindu; an¬ 
other the Muhomedan Paco. Tho first were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. 2 The latter were subsequent 
invaders; and insignificant* * in point of number, compared 
with the first. ' 1 

Hie next two Boobs will be devoted to the purpose of 
laying before tho reader all that appears to bo useful in 
what im know n concerning both these classes of the Indian 
people. To those who delight in tracing the phenomena 
of human nature ; and to those who desire to know com¬ 
pletely the foundation upon which the actions of the 
British people in India have been laid, this will not appear 
tho leapt interesting department of the work. 


1 Brnce, Hi. 667 to 079. Mi i tierson, iii. 1, 2. 

r a* fnr ' , bnbUttlt** authorize an inftwrunce, Is an error: tho 
nbMiUli:- 'Mil. 9 uh .. 1 . ilivrtpn < nt,, , t ’ • • \;n ni- Pi,) ., r , JU .j 
fitlU inlmhlt.ru; il. r ai.iir, • i 9 rcm. ; . t r ii:,- r<*lirl« !>• . 
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OF THE HINDUS. 


CHAPTER, I. 

Chronology and Ancient History of the Hindus. 

T)UDE notions Sana to derive a peculiar gratification 
Alj from pretensions to a remote antiquity.' As a boast¬ 
ful and turgid vanity distinguishes remarkably the oriental 
nations, they have in most instances carried their claims 
extravagn a .i agment of 

Uialdaic history, that, there were writton accounts, pre- 
stneU at Babylon, with the greatest care, comprehending 
+i m 1 U p*v 1U ' U11 myl ‘* n<ls of yearn.* Tho pretended dura- 

ill more ext 

: V k ‘ n S ot K o’ypt was believed to have reigned throe 

myriads of years . 3 * 

*■■*** (Hl*t LVci iui.I 1 .,11 of the- lion, s Empire, I.... a« 0 ) 

: 

lu,-t ill y Vctc h . • • 'o*. ino .vihenmn'. lm-wpcl 

n ‘ • ‘ au.. In ; • r;di «' 1 Uiamu-iv, ti». m . • fi 

Jc*. { . I Llt’y lu I . • • ' 0>' tUQ'ltl *» Ot tho uucicnts oil thin • I.l,. 

. ' • ' •• 
ttUihorlUi iln*rcj quotrd,* ' ‘ v. i. b, I, ch. 1, an. iv c the 

*t*L*li lir*lco^* p *) r 

M,vth.,i ;;;.iy. 1ST, «vi. 5 " C CllTOaoKr.-u.il. p. 28. t. ■ - A c ent 

*» Syucclll Clu-onicon, i> m u . 

consideredtin: in-*i%cs aa tl, 0 . 13 ,I,fcriu . 3 us (Hb. IJ. c. ... u > 
made by 1’suuuuetichiu.' c J!n ", L ar, ‘»cntof mankind. Oil au cx- 

|i:: .-pf.V'il them. But the Inhabit^. 111 x } lM " Va: : " lx * loco 

the boldest lncarslons Into tire regions ,. 
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BOOK II. The present age of the world, according to the system 
chap. i. of the Hindus, is distinguished into four graud periods, 
-denominated yugs. The first is the Satya yug, compre¬ 
hending 1,728,000 years; the second the Treta yug, com¬ 
prehending 1,206,000 years; the third the Dwapar yug, 
including 864,000 years; and the fourth the Cali yug, 
which will extend to 432,000 years. Of these periods, 
the first three are expired ; and, in the year 1817 of the 
Christian era, 4,911 years of the last. From the com¬ 
mencement, therefore, of the Satya yug, to the year 1817, 
is comprehended a space of 3,892,911 years, the antiquity 
to which this people lay claim. 1 

The contempt with which judicious historians now treat 
the historical fables of early society, must be indulged with 
caution when we explore the ancient condition of Hindu¬ 
stan; because the legendary tales of the Hindus have 
hitherto, among European inquirers, been regarded with 
particular respect; and because, without a knowledge of 
them, much of what has been written in Europe concern- 


informed by Dr. Buchanan (As. Iks. vi. 181), believe that the lives of the iir-r 
inhabitants of their country lasted one ossenchii, a period of time of which they 
thus communicate an idea: “If for three years it should rain incessantly over 
the whole surface of this < irth, which Is 1,203,400 Juzana indlameU r, thu num¬ 
ber of drops of rain falling in such a space and time, although far exceeding 
human conception, would only equal the number of years contained in one 
asscnchli.” 

1 Sir William Jones’s Discourse on the Chronology of the Hindus (As. 11 cm. 
11. Ill, Nvo. KU.) also that- on the G 'is of Greece, Italy, and India (Ibid. i. 
221.)—S'-e, too, Mr. Bentley's Remarks on the prim ipal Kras and Dates of the 
. icnt Hindus (Ibid. v. 315); and the Discourse ut Captain F. Wilford on tho 
Chronology of tho Hindus, in tho same volume, p. 21.—Consult, also, Mr. 
Marsden’-sDiscourse on the Olironolocry of tho Hindus (Phil. Trans, lxxx. kii-:..) 
These authors, having ail drawn from the .-auie sources, display an appearance 
of uniformity and ceii-^nty hi this part of the Hindu system. It is amusing to 
contomplato the wavering results of their predecessors. Mr. Hallied, 
preface to his TranM uion of the Code of <;<>ntoo Laws, thu •> state > the numbi r 
of year , and thu- spells the numes of the epochs; I. The Suttee Jogue, 
T- ’."00 : ars; 2. Tnc Tirtah Jogue. 2,400,000 years; 3. TheD\v tj larjogne 
t.'iO ‘,ooo venra; 4. T'Pc College Jogue, 400,000. C*»lnnel Dow mark ■ the Sut- 
l'- ' i- ■' 'u.u thu ] , alt Jogue at !,0sn,0O0; (ho Dwapnnr a,. 

u ,000 yir.vs. (History «>f Hindustan, i. 2,. M. 


1,0001 


> know lodge of India 


and 


t:curate, gives, on 

o information of th : Brahmens of Benares, the Satya yug at 2,500 000 years 
e Treta at .the D .ipa.ir ..t 864,000, and assigns no period to [bn 


Bernier 
the 
the 

I yug. (Voyugcs, ii. 16 .H ..m H wuv _ y 

t !i, ;r m.ounufr.m, the Urahmena of the Cowt" of CoVoinandl^ coincide, w.th 
Sir Wilburn •Tones, except tliut they specify no duration for the Cali yug. 
(Porte Onvevtc, p. 1*2 ; Jiem, d’Acad^m. des Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. part 
1 , p. 17)- J ho account of AnquctU Du perron agrees In every particular with 
t) at of Sir W. Jones; Keeherches liistoriques ct, 04r ,i-aphlques sur 1'tude, 
Lottro stir lea Antiquitea do IT., i i pp four ug<i» of ti.. Me ■den. ti boar a re¬ 
markable resemblance to those >f tac Hindus, and of so many other nations. 
“All the nations of Anuhnae (says Clavi History of Mexico, 13. vi. sect. 
24), distinguished four ages of time by as many suns. The tirst, named Atona- 





misty 
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mg the people of India, cannot bo understood. 1 It is 
necessary, therefore, to relate, that at the commencement 
of the Satya yug, or 3,892,911 years ago, lived Satyavrata, 
otherwise denominated Vaivaswata, and also the seventh 
Menu. He had escaped with his family from an universal 
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:,uh Unit S the mm (or them) of water, Commenced wit!* the creation of ti.e 
v;orl<l, and continued until the time .a which all mankind peri h,d in a «o l C ral 
deluge along with the first sun. J lie m cond, 1 lnmmntiuh, the age of e r i 
lasted from the deluge until the ruin of the giants, &c. The third, 1 hecato 
nuliuh, the age of air, lusted from the destruction of the giants till thoi-PMf 

■ 

catastrophe* l Is to last till lx earth be destroyed by lire ”L| 

Tlieve is no other concurrence of the Hindu and Mexican systems than the 
number of lour, which was common to all antiquity. The Hindu svst. m u 

Wholly mythological, and admits of’ v.Mwiv . . .* . .' s 


•iijuiiiisiuiiu > Mine m u.e scu-vai ages, applied toa cycleof 12,000 divine veai - 
each of which is equal to 31.0 years of mortals; and 12,000 multiplied h V *3U0 is 
o., ..il to 1,320,000 the v. hole period of the four yugs, Vishnu Purann p — 
v T St be jememKred, is not the expression of national 

•xisssssstrssstisr- m " *“ <* «*• 

the Se/of d thn Ttr!sV,nn nd u y “ be prepared t0 determine for h.mself how far 
gTeat historians 1 i cxcn)pl50n fr ° 1; > the sentence winch four 

• 

hv ni 1 cp inxedmft 1 °!!' 1 •’ c i uri °s»ty l ’ says Mr. Hume, “ enter; uined 

t 

mwars Z n ; ™ ; v ''** 

* ■ * T1,fr ! 1 i UCh 1 1 m obscurl ‘y, ai urtaintv, and contradiction 

J he fables w.licit arc cdiftuionly employe .1 to sum.lv ih-> i, , . lv 

f ° b ° * ‘ • » nT, y exception b<! udmMmd^ 

ride, it can only bo In tavmtr of the undent Grecian fictions, 
J; 1,1 h , • 1 * ° <*‘ johratc<l and so agreeable, that they will cv. r bo the o)> ? * i 

Hi 

• - 

recollected, and deserve not to bo renumbered. ♦ * • r V ervVi .-,,' , , 

« 6 &aiattgs. < s!‘aa?rSS at 

.ruth, and teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing fc-Kons and abswditi?/- 

? >y . " 1 . : I. ervV that nhir r(MPM, ‘ kttbl . v *-seniblh.g tl • Hindus ho 

lervnl of darkneas,7himoj‘ U1C, / : l5 ptnod of fdblc *. n id a 1 mg in- 

’ i ad'. lubm.vo iiri.rni dea * (1 b. J. i .3 11.)—Qum an;, ,mdi- 

ettr Zivii ^aduntur «*nec afi 

This disdain of the earlv iccord* 

veil ft distaste for dry,; tv-p, ,,, * , * ; W,1S T ' ;r *■ motimr b • - . t< d •« 

e^i^r to depreciate than inquire\ ve nco.iT*! ns<f J rc ‘ 1 - ' L ! ' ” 1 b 

)>ro* if. —\V. 1 need uot go I o pages for 
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BOOK II. deluge, which had destroyed the rest of the human species. 1 
chap. x. Of his descendants, were two royal branches : the one dc- 

- nominated the children of the sun ; the other, the children 

of the moon. The first reigned at Ayodhya or Oude ; 
the second at Pratisnt’hana or Vitora. These families, or 
dynasties, subsisted till the thousandth year of the present 
or Cali yug, at which time they both became extinct; and 
a list of the names of the successive princes is presented 
in the Sanscrit books. 2 

Satyavrata, the primitive sire, prolonged his existence 
and his reign through the whole period of the Satya yug 
or 1,7-8,000 years. 8 From this patriarchal monarch are 
enumerated, in the solar line of his descendants, fifty-five 
prince*, who inherited the sovereignty till the time of 
Rama. blow it is agreed among all the Brahmens that 
Rama filled the throne of Ayodhya at the end of the Treta 
yug. The reigns, therefore, of these fifty-five princes, ex¬ 
tending from the beginning to the end of chat epoch, filled 
1,296,000 years, which, at a medium, is more than 23,000 
years to each reign. During the next, oi-Dwapar yug, of 
861,000 years, twenty-nine princes are enumerated, who 
must, at an average, have reigned each 29,793 years. From 
the beginning of the present, or Cali yug, to the time 
when the race of solar prince^became extinct, are reckoned 
1000 years, and thirty princes. There is a wonderful 
change, therefor , in tne last age, in which only thirty- 
three years, at a medium, are assigned to a reign. 4 


1 The colnriikiuo in tlx - ' tradition respecting Satyavrata, and the history of 
Noah, are very remarkable, and will b ■ fun h r noticed hereafter. 

a Sir William Jones, As. Res. ii. 119, 1*29, 127. 

3 sir Wm. Jones, Ibid. 12b. He was the son of Snrya (or 6oD t the on of 

Cm yarn (or Cromu), the son of Marlchi (or Light) % the son of Brahma, ** which 
i (early, ’ 1 fa Wm. Jones, “an allcgon al pedigree.” The Hindu pedi- 

krctM .id . b itvi voi i.ig very v:. i .l/iv, ho i,, ;-i the. opening .,i the 

fourth bo 1; <>{ the 'h’.i, • nl, not the run of the Fun, but tlic Sun himself. 
S." W. -ion. ■ j bkl. I li in a celestial in-..... - tho Hindu; a •r.o with 
other rude nation . There is a curious passage In riato respecting the renea- 
logy of iho *' :r .o. kings. They were <lc.* Tided, he sayi, Arm Achajmenes 
sprung from Perseus tho son of Z is (Jupiter). Plat. Aleib. i.~M * 

’J'hore is no vai iubib'ty m the ecu uni of Vairaswata’s go nealojrv nor i« 
cn.ifo.imlcd wit:, the Sun in th« G,.u. Mr. Mi.l has evidently snpm«i VnfA 
v/at, the iuB. <o be u» Mm« nauio t.s y..,va»«..ta its patronymic.iorivative. in 
he pu>v.i::eto which he refers. \> Uti regard to the duration of the life of 
Vulvas vuta, it nuist be remembered that the Manus arc. not .. c.*, although 
finite beings; they exist throughout a kulpa, a much Ion vr pc: iod than i hat 
ofn Satya yog.-W. 

4 Compare the list of princes hi the several yngs, inhibited in the TVs course 
^>f Sir Wro. Jone^t As. Res. HI. 1!M to 130, with tbj assigned duration of tho 
vugs. The lineage of the lunar brunch, who reigned in Prati ... , 
Vitora. hiring exactly the same period, te in all respects similar; excepting 
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Reside the two lines of solar and lunar*kings, a different 
race, who reigned in Magadlia, or Bahar, commence with 
the fourth age. Of these, twenty in regular descent from 
their ancestor Jarasandha extended to the conclusion of 
the first thousand years of the present yug, and were co- 
temporary with the l ist thirty princes of the solar and 
lunar race. 1 At the memorable epoch of the extinction of 
those branches, the house of Jarasandha also failed ; for 
the reigning prince was slain by his prime minister, 
who placed his son Pradvota on the throne. Fifteen of 
the descendants of this usurper enjoyed the sovereignty,* 
and reigned from the date of hi; accession 498 years, to 
the time of Narnia, the last prince of the house of Prad- 
xota. He, after a reign of 100 years, was murdered by a 
Brahmen, who raised to the throne a man of the Mauiya 
race, named Ohandragupta, This prince is reckoned, by 
our Oriental antiquarians, the same with Sandracottas or 
Saudracuptos, the cotemporary of Alexander the Great. 
Only nine princes of his line succeeded him, and hold the 
sceptre for 137 years. On the death of tho last, his com¬ 
mander in chief ascended tho throne, and, together with 
m j ie descendants, to whom he transmitted the sovereignty, 
v 3. After that period the reigning prince 
was killed, and succeeded by his miu U ter Vasudeva. Of 
hi^ family only ''•air princes are enumerated ; but they are 
-.lid to ha T , o eignod 2-15 yearn. 2 Tho throne was next 
uvurpod by a race of Sudi\u, thu first of whom .slew his 
master, and seized the government. Twenty-one of this 
race, of whom Chandrabija was tho last-, reigned during a 
space of 4dG ye ars. 8 The conclusion of the°reign of this 


V ? number of princes, ta the first two ages, is in this line fewer by lifter 
111 th * lin « 01 ^ princes. From thi- it h.» i* e u supno^a tbit c 
wl' ,1USt ^ Lm ^ C Kenenlo-y of those Minces; but sorelywithoutsum 

Wh °L* thirJ i '‘ a<i 1 " tir;t ! ■ ■ ■ mourning to 'J.lCo fii.j v0 ‘ 
,hat sevcn,y iirinw5 ia «» »»«“«-•>» 

avro X.—M. ( prince*, therefore, must have been fifty years at at 

3 A5. Rc«. ii. ! 37—U2.—M. 
arc mcnUaUo in old msdprton,, 
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BOOK II. prince corresponds therefore with the year 2648 of the Cali 
chap. i. yug, and with the year 446 before the birth of Christ. 1 

- And with him, according to Sir William Jones, closes the 

authentic system of Hindu chronology. 2 

It is a most suspicious circumstance in the pretended 
records of a nation, when we timd positive statements for 
a regular and immense series of years in the remote abyss 
of time, but are entirely deserted by them when we descend 
to the ages more nearly approaching our own. Where an¬ 
nals are real, they become circumstantial in proportion as 
they are recent ; where fable stands in the place of fact, 
the times over which the memory has any influence are 
rejected, and the imagination riots in those in which it is 
unrestrained. While we receive accounts, the most pre¬ 
cise and confident, regarding the times of remote antiquity 
not a name of a prince in after ages is presented in Hindu 
records. A great prince named Yioramaditya, is said to 


1 According to the Brahmens, 4011 years of the Cali yug were elapsed in 
tin- beginning 'i» April, A. D. 1817, from which deducting 2648, the ear of 
tUo Cau yng in whl h the tetyn of ci?: :ohai>ij,t terminated,you have 2003 ti © 
number of yours which have intervened since that period, and which < uri-v it 
fjack to 440 year* U foro Chrtot. 

2 Ah Ken. ii. I4v, 3. —We have been likewise presented with a genealogical 
table of the great Hindu dynasties by Captain Wilford (Ah. Jtea. v. 241), which 
he tays is faithfully extracted from ti c* Vislmu Purana, the Mingavut, and 
other Purauas, and which, on the authority of numerous MSS. which lie had 
collated, and of some learned Pundits of Benares, whom he had consulted, ho 
exhibits, as the only i onuine chroncmgical record of Indian history which i :d 
yet come to his knowledge. But this differs in numerous particulars from 
th.li of the h arm 1 Pundit JRudhacunt, exhibited by Sir W illiam Jones, and 

. 

1 ora- hm.' 1 Thus It appoint, that Ihei n not c\«*h a h ady and invirhii.i© 
tradition or fiction on thi* ?nbjc>t: At the same time that the table of Captain 
Wilford removes none of the great difficulties which nppeur in that of Sir W. 
Jones. The most remarkable difference is exhibited in the line, of the ..'*lar 
\Thu rs, v- jins. o 'ilngy Captain V.dhord has taken from the lh.mayan, ua 
boing, tlijnks. consistent with the aikChtry of Arjunr, and Criijuui, whil« 

Hull niv* a by tOr William Join * anil h > 'hat if, fie i«s ti t. TIlO render 

tuny iiho • I an parr .* Ho,, a u'ju, u li .si ivulttiu lllmlut* loiuplh'U l»y Mril- 
I.of,n:u; li, Do h II 1 ' * II i’i.itdir o. lm. Colh’ga of Fort William : translated 

firai pi bUslmd in the fi 1 . t volume of ■* Atl^ ■Account of tho l? i J .< ■■■. Itt*)!,i«ili 
mu? Mantlet*. *.f tt:t H,r b>«<” v. Mr: Waid, printed at flernimaao 
vphixims 4to. mil.- m. ‘ » - UUT 


sir Wiilium Joints lift Wihi evidently r dimled from the hha, uw»l only, 
Willard's lists aie more varied find authentic. The woik of Milt'moujuya h 

not of any aiifhorivy, Ti. siM-Jc i ;• mufti • ie«r]y : \ i,, r ih li- tiie'tm of ii.u 
Viatimi rur.*ha,-Aral ihf ratiaiio,,? me specified hi the notes' There ?§ on 

doubt that Hm (.cm a logics of the Purunua hu>c been comj.iipd (tout oiuci* 
Atitlu * i ' • that their differences aro chiefly attnbutable tothedegm of 
Caro with which 11.*- it rnnn.n aotlicrilieB burn b. * >. • iiunlteil und rep re "mo d. 
lip. )(((!(! ■ 'nti; < on . d -id, and at • t o', -oborabd in many rasra 

by col'aKral evidence, and the earlier dytm lies, when the chrouoie. y is cor- 
riviod', arc in all probability much more authentic th a has been ometimea 
supposed.—W. 





have extended widely his conquest-, and dominion, and to BOOK II. 
have reigned at Magadha 396 years after Ciiandrabija. chap. i. 
From that time even fiction is silent. 1 We hear no more - ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 
of the Hindus and their transactions, till the ora of Malio- 
medan conquest; when the Persians alone become our 
instructors.- 

After the contempt, with which the extravagant claims 
to antiquity of the Chaldeans and Egyptians liad always 
been treated in Europe, the love of the marvellous is 
curiously illustrated by the respect which has been paid 
to the chronology of the Hindus. 3 We received indeed, 
the accounts of the Hindu chronology, not from tho in¬ 
credulous historians of Greece and Rome, but from men 
who had seen the people; whoso imagination had been 
powerfully affected by tho spectacle of a new system of 
manners, arts, institutions, and ideas ; who naturally ex¬ 
pect 1 to augment tho opinion of their owu consequence, 
by tho greatness of the wonders which they had been fa- 
\oured to behold; and whose astonishment, admiration, 

.lud enthusiasm for a time, successfully propagated tbem- 
elver’,. The Hindu statements, if they have not perhaps 
in an\ instance gained u literal he* u f, have almost waiver- 
v been regarded os very different from the fictions of 
an unimproved and cnululoitM people, and entitled to a very 
serious and profound investigation. Yet they are not only 
Carried to tho wildest pitch of extravagance, but are ut- 


1 Sir Win. Jooop, A . U . ii. 14 .' 

a biiuti tl.oiBxi vwi*. |rt»UlUlu.'<l. much Iiktorlral lulbrumUon lu& Wen oh. 

‘UU» fcttttcnieut ihHCcarale. BiUdhla 
ntul nnmnt l»’KT. r tirm» have couAnntd Uic idcutitv m oi. mOrnuui u 
nn(! * fn-i. v..th the corro lion of the chronology thus oh'niuol it 

ri P uUi\ Cf 1 110 U n n ^ * u ‘ C0linl Urir o d .vru the traditional historv of i’uo 
I n ns i -angi-in: Hindustan, to the eh.hth and ninth r; r.tnries/ In J o 

0*11.. IM. ..; U ', Mtthuvv » *V‘ A , ' '* Hiijn-Uum. ’ll.10 

lioview. V ulr , I (Mu .mi o{ 1' f ' OrUnt ») i u v\ 1 

i. ... 

I m.<. ; l! • .1 .. lil;:, .' Um .,, f 

• •.'.Vi. 1 !.- hn. ,UITe vr*»<cm : . n 

r'■■)>» hi ids helleif ns to tho nmi’i ,ii v m , In i " *~ t ‘‘"Vi 1 " “ * *®® r " 
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BOOK II. terly inconsistent both with themselves and with other 
< trAr. i. established opinions of the Brahmens. 1 

--Of this a single specimen will suffice. The character 

which the Brahmens assign to the several yugs is a re¬ 
markable part of their system. The Satya yug is distin¬ 
guished by the epithet of golden; the Treta yug by that 
of silver; the Dwapar yug by that of copper; and the Cali 
yug is denominated earthen. 2 In these several ages the 
virtue, the life, and the stature of man, exhibited a re¬ 
markable diversity. In the Satya yug, the whole race were 
virtuous and pure; the life of man was 100,000 years, and 
his stature 21 cubits. In the Treta yug, one third of man¬ 
kind were corrupt; and.human lifo was*reduced to 10,000 
years. One half of the human race were depraved in the 
Dwapar yug, and 1000 years bounded the period of life. 
In the Cali yug, all men are corrupt; and human life is 
restricted to 100 years. 3 But though in the Satya yug 
men lived only 100,000 years, Satyavrata, according to the 
chronological,fiction, reigned 1,728,000 years; in the Treta 
yug, human life extended only to 10,000 years, yet fifty-five 
princes reigned, each at a medium, more than 23,000 years ; 
in the Dwapar yug, though the life of man was reduced to 
1000 years, the duration of the reigns was even extended, 
for twenty-nine princes held each the sceptre in this period 
for 29,703 years. 4 


» The character is not corr -t 

except by a few of,the first and least competent inquirers. There is no in¬ 
consistency, nor are the statements, representing as they do, the belief and 
traditions ofull the most interesting nations of anHquitv, unworthy r.f investi¬ 
gation.—W. 

2 See Sir Wm. Jones, Discourse on the Bods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
As. lies. i. The similarity bet ween the Hindu description of the four 

. 

attention. We shall have occasion to notice many oilier very striking murks 
of affinity between their several systems.—M 

It »s to U- •.•Lm-rvc'i, bowev<i, Unit the terms golden, and the rest, ar not 
Hindu epithet- of the four : a s. - \V. 


3 1 ‘ ’“‘low. Mr. .'1 ; Hied in the number of rears (svC Preface to C a 

of O.Titoo L I i\s), tliroagh a derivative authority, because his statement istlv 

Ibghc-t,.. lv consequence the least unfavourable to the cons' t.vVf 

liuaM chronology. In the Institutes of Menu (eh. I. 83) humm i e '.‘c the 
Baiy • ; «g a statr, at 400 year., for tl w Treta vug at %,theDwawr M 
and the Cah yug at 100 years.—M. •» mo nwapat , 

I lie duration of the life of a Mann in not bounded by the limits of an ace as 
previously ^marked; the reigns of particular king., hi a gr“t“to“r“w*£ 

kf 0(1 fV^t 1 f m i’/atr!ttf» r n i!* 10 ftwn ordinar >’ **i;le«. The inconsistency 

nrises from our uttem; ..«to adjust the system to a scale by which it was 1 <»\ r 
designed to be measured.—W. 

4 There is a very remarkable coincidence between the number of years 
fipeciHcd in this Hindu division of time, and a period marked in a very curious 
fragment of the Chaldean History. The Cali yug, it appears from the text 
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FICTIONS MARKS OF A RUDE AGE 



Tho wildness and inconsistency of the Hindu statements BOOK li. 
evidently place them beyond the sober limits of truth and chaic l* 

history; yet it has been imagined, if their literal accepta--1 

tion must of necessity bo renounced, that they at least 
contain a poetical or figurative delineation of real events, 
which ought to be studied for the truths which it may dis¬ 
close. The labour and ingenuity which have been bestowed 
upon this inquiry, unfortunately have not been attended 
•with an adequate reward. No suppositions, however gra¬ 
tuitous, have sufficed to establish a consistent theory. 

Every explanation has failed. The Hindu legonds still 
present a maze of unnatural fictions, in which a series of 
real events can by no artifice be traced. 1 

The internal evidence which these legends display, af¬ 
forded, indeed, from the beginning, the strongest reason to 
anticipate this result. The offspring of a wild and ungo- 
verned imagination, they mark the state of a rude and 
credulous people, whom the marvellous delights; who can¬ 
not estimate the use of a record of past events; and whoso 
imagination the real occurrences of life are too familiar to 


amomn ; to 432,000 years, and 17 k aggregate of the four yucs, which the 
iimaut) call a Mnhn vug, or -.eat ymr, amount* to a period qs\ t o->cd by t. • 
ttume fignres, increased by the addition of a cypher, or 4,320,000. Now lierosus 
informs us, that tho first kin , of Chaldea was Alorus, who reigned ten san 
tli.it a sari. ’ is. 3,600 year •, that th. lir-t ten kin rs, whose reigns * to tuwo 


w®c n accounted a ►crent ora. rented 120 b*rl f Minch compose i-x.ictlir 4 a-j non 
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BOOK II. engage. 1 To the monstrous period of years which the 
chap. i. legends of the Hindus involve, they ascribe events the 
-—-— most extravagant and unnatural; events not even con¬ 
nected in chronological series; a number of independent 
and incredible fictions. This people, indeed, are perfectly 
destitute of historical records. 2 Their ancient literature 
affords not a siugle production to which tho historical 
character belongs. The works in which the miraculous 
transactions of former times arc described are poems. 
Most of them are books of a religious character, in which 
the exploits of the gods, and their commands to mortals, 
are repeated or revealed. In all, the actions of men and 
those of deities are mixed together, in a set of legends, 
more absurd and extravagant, more transcending the 
bounds of nature and of reason, less grateful to the ima- 


1 That propensity which so universally distinguishes rude nations, and forms 
so rein u'kuhlc a. <*hara« teristie of uncivilized .society—of filling the ages that 
arc pHst with fabulous events and personages, .-rad of swelling every thing 
beyond the li . of r iture, may be easily accounted for. Every passion 
sentiment of a rude people is apt to display itself in wild ami extravagant 
'■ ■ 

dulge.i ;i_c 1 f, unrestrained by knowledge, iii such fictions as the genius of each 
people inspires. Datur hccc venia antu/uUati , ut miscendo humana divinis, pri - 
mordi t urbium augustiora faciut. (Liv. Prof.) Of an . curate nxord of 
antecedent events, yielding lessons fur the future by tint experience of the j ust, 
uncultivated minds are not sufficiently c .uable of rejection to km v the value. 

’ it and insipid, appear t/>o menu and iusig. 
nificant to deserve to be remembered. They excite no -urprise, and gratify 
no vanity. Every thing, however, which is extiaordiuary and marvellous, 
inspire \ Vic deepest curiosity and interest. While men are yet too ignorant to 
have aacertmaad with any accuracy the boundaries of nature, every thing of 

• 

faculty of inventing is thus encouraged ; and fable- arc plentifully mult']'lied. 
It may to spurted as in some degree re markable, that, distinguished as all 
rude nation* are to? this propensity, the e,eoplo of the Eh t have farsurj i-cd 
the other faces of men in the c tra\ ugaiice of their legends. Tb- llabyloi.knis, 
the Arabians, the Syrians, the Egyptians, have long Wen sub; t to the con¬ 
tempt of Eurm can •, for tltoir prunene ;» ro inve nt and bei...-\ i miraculous 
storlce. Lu ... rue... . t v. h.ch % ...idle uiii-.cr- 

g iMy lc-lt, -»• »m*’» he says ot aw a n*. I-or, infamous for tho imrediMe st- ies which 
nu bnd inserted in his hialory, that lie hirl attained tins perfection jri h 
tlmu r !i he Inul never : <kocH\ <1 v.kh a byrum. (Quoin. Com,. Hist.) ''the 
■••s winch h . .c i\ •• ho d us of the those other nationa 

JUI •* left u.H, but kibe acquainted with the ; n lieular fables of which they 
compo e thiur early hiEtorv. hat, our more intimate acquaintance with the 
people <’i sou ,hurn Abu lias afforded us an an nle a^craac-ntof their legendary 
stories. 


- •* there is no known history of Hindooston (that rods nn the. foundation of 
rds) extant, before the period of the Main uunedau 
CCnquC-‘lH. kennel s Menu dr, introduction, xl. The Hindus luive no ancient 
civil history, nor had the Egyptians any work purely historiesl. \\ ilford on 
Egypt ami the Nile, As. lies. iii. 

Thi« has already been shown to he not , true, and genealogv* and 
chronicle-, arc found in various parts of India, record with some iter¬ 
ance, if not much skill.—W. 
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gination aud taste of a cultivated and r d ion ->1 tw*. i ^ 
which ».***, history of 

souts to us. Th. Brahmens are the most audacious and - * 

perhaps the most, unskilful fabricators, with whom the 
anii.il>. oi fable ha\ e yet made us acquainted 1 
The people of Hindustan and the ancient nations of 
Europe came m contact at a single point. The expedition 
of Alexander the Great began, and in some sort ended 
rimn- connexionL Even of this . ^ 

markable, the Hindus have no record: they have not a 
tradition that car. with any certainty he traced to it. 
borne particulars in their mythological stories have by 
certain European inquirers been supposed to refer to trans- 
actions of Alexander, but almost any part as well as an¬ 
other of these unnatural legends may, with equal propriety, 
leceive the same distinction * The information which we 

- 

a, 

1 Ton2IlSh?r^ imSC i ,: .u ThC “rtholoKy of tire 
..-ays. aad t,u ' tak- it rrUied 

’•> net anti cni i„- i a h J-h n o.Y’' r ' n ° m5 ' - <u,d lli ' , " r r. inv.-hca 

Another Or •'mtill r ? ,f >lar <>f • -mu emincmT m.. vu . 

buried in impenetrable darknevs.-l-Sf 5 ‘ ll ’ Fy and Wstory appear to be 
in a labyrinth ofh°/own ^rea\fn^\v OTll> m a ^ roat degree, was hevrilJered 

noti ! viii - P- 301) vav-, 

pavervea in the norttern province* of tbe'^ v‘U *“ VASW “ ' ,f still 

chcu ., ^..- i; ut tl Je l ><'“ several 

; ,ls thii » : that a nee of Raj.,hs d-c/n t- i tca , 1,1‘CTO, arc merely 

ratlicr ironi a prince of a name ^ f V' m V ' r,H * 

:;r(M3 e*> :vre may he Lhe Mono Lhe , •' ^ 1 "l**' wl . Hch Fur °l* -• 

o* i-“t un U. bonier., of wient & ■ ^ ^ an^tam-e in that a tribo 

* io de.-HX.uLi ,t . tl f ... ,. lC Ore- ’ « V-rr r ‘4 h \ tv rc l ,resr7,t then , .... 

\!hr. malm it u point to i .. ., 1{ A lcX * nil er - ' n ‘C modern Mmtli s, 

tin w!t ‘ l rt » 101(1 »F. “ Th*i In ffcutfht n 

b>rU.u«, reu i ; , i , - 11 ’ '*•«. near Delhi; . 

n:..i*i;.iW1v i h euiUfiance < V hi* v. lt lv ' crn ninuntuim: tn> that . - rc- 
many months. Is sunk alt , *4i,- , i 1 , V° v \ l U,c in which he employed 

The modem Hir«n« are in U ‘:« - g.V l V' mn] ' Mc,;: ‘ i 
Of i: .ti.in u.. :U niouir ; m-V , a p int to be iffnorgnt 

1 to 

Vti'/ue notions from Mohammedan xvriierg. He corlainiy Uid -q^o 
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HOOKII. Lave received of the Greek invasion from the Greeks 
( hap. i. themselves, is extremely scanty and defective. The best 
of their writings on the subject have been lost, but we 
have no reason to suppose that their knowledge of the 
Hindus was valuable. That of the modern Europeans 
continued very imperfect, after they had enjoyed a much 
longer and closer intercourse with them than the Greeks. 
In fact, it was not till they had studied the Indian lan¬ 
guages, that they acquired the means of full and accurate 
information. But the Greeks, who despised every forieign 
language, made no exception in favour of the sacred dialect 
of the Hindus, and we may rest satisfied that the writings 
of Megasthenes and others contained few particulars by 
which our knowledge of the Brahmonical history could bo 
improved. 1 

Fn,m the scattered bints contained in the writings 
of the Greeks, the conclusion has been drawn, that the 
Hindus, al the time of Alexander’s invasion, were in a 
state of manners, society, and knowledge, exactly the same 
with that in which they were discovered by the nations of 
modern Europe ; nor is there any reason for differing widely 
from this opinion. It is certain that the few features of 
which we ha: e any description from the Greeks, bear no 
inaccurate resemblance to those which are found to 
distinguish this people at the present day. From this 
rescmblandv*, from the state of improvement in which tlie 
Indians remain, and from the stationary condition in 
which their institutions first, and then their manners and 
character, have a tendency to fix them, it is no unreason¬ 
able supposith that tin y 1 avu piv. * ?.ccd a very uniform, 
appearance daring the long interval from the visit of the 
Greeks to that of the English. Their annals, however, 


f am his own, and then- no occasion to marvel at the omission. Jmnortmif 
v consider Vle> uvler’o im, -ion f it u matter of r 

interest to the Hindus It is confined to the extreme western r™ 
lasted f >1 f luirt tiin« : it kit no i^rmanent iwrrewEi 1 lt 

itwo« ' le of its occur 

had been, it would have hc-n recorded I'l Y ih ‘ J;a "' 1 ,f “ 

dcir^ptioi) — W° mClU ° f KaSlunir ' 1,114 are deemed worthy of a detailed 

. * n * ords 11 confiriH dion of this, that The Cr- h- have left us no accounts, 
m any degree snti^l.u 1,1 >'» of the manners .and institutions of the ancient 
- ersutn with whom they had so extend*. 1 .in inter*« im*; < r of the manners 
am iiotit'.ui >u ; ot the Egyptians, whom thev admired, and to whom their 
puuorophers resorted for wisdom. 
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from that era till the period of the Mahomedan conquests, BOOK II. 


are a blank. 


CHAP. I, 


With regard to the ancient history of India, we are still 
not without resources. The meritorious researches of the 
modern Europeans, who have explored the institutions, 
the laws, the manners, the arts, occupations and maxims 
of this ancient people, have enabled philosophy to draw 
the picture of society, which they have presented, through 
a long revolution of years. We cannot describe the lives 
of their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train 
of battles. But we can show how they lived together as 
members of the community, and of families; how they 
were arranged in society; wliat&rts they practised, what 
tenets they believed, wbat manners they displayed; under 
what species of government they existed; and what cha¬ 
racter, as human beings, they possessed. This is by far 
the most useful and important part of history ; and if it be 
true, a:^ an acute and eloquent historian has remarked 
“that the sudden, violent, and unprepai'ed revolutions in¬ 
cident to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and 
terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the 
uniformity of their appearance, and it is rather fortunate 
for letters that they are buried in silence and oblivion,” 1 
we have perhaps but little to regret in tho total absence of 
Hindu records.* 

Whatever theory wo adopt with regard to tho origin of 
mankind, and the first peopling of the world, it is natural 
to suppose, that countries were at first inhabited by a very 
small number of people. When a very small number of 
men inhabit a boundless country, and have intercourse 
only among themselves, they are by necessary consequence 
barbarians. If one family, or a small number of families, 
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BOOK II. arc under the necessity of providing for themselves all the 
chap. r. commodities which they consume, they can have but few 
* accommodations, and these imperfect and rude. In those 

circumstances the exigencies of life are too incessant, and 
too pressing, to allow time or inclination for the prosecu¬ 
tion of knowledge. The very ideas of law and government, 
which suppose a large society, have no existence: men 
are unavoidably ignorant and unrefined; and if much 
pressed with difficulties, they become savage and brutal. 1 


1 There is a remarkable parage in riato,at the beginning of the third book, 
Dc Ltgibu < t in which he dc -vibes the effects which would be produced on a 
n run her of men lefi alone in tiie world, or some uncultivated part of it. 
lie i, describing the situation of a small number of persons left alive by a 
flood, which had destroyed fhd*rest uf mankind.^'Ot nm irepufayovrtt r»jv 

<fi npav opeioi Tives «v cicv vojxrtc, cv /.opticus rr,.. ^:raT ov 

Tf )i' avO, wTrtop ycvoL't fiiao’catup.cea.—Kai 5rj.rovs toiovtol-c y i orayter) srou ro:y 
o.*\ujv airttpci/$ ctrai TfXtnav. rots airrccrt -po» ttAA.;Aovs fojxai cop. 


* V\c n ad m ho Mahnd-himc.layn-e’handa, that after a deluge, from v-mv, 
Ter> few of the human race were preserved, men Detain c Ignorant 1 ndbnZ 1 
wuliout arts or sv.enccs, and even witliont a regular l,u guageWiinlwi * 
Egypt and the Kdc, Ah. Re . iii.324. ”uford, on 

There is nothing more remarkable In the traditions of nations in -*1 

' 

account of the deluge in t?:C religions books of the J 
taken as the archetype of the whole. On this subject, 1 willingly conw 
h \ -elf with » reference to r. book of singular merit, “ The Anab.; , i >„♦ 
Mythologyby Js^b Bryar.r ; in which, after making anmle'a 1 :jv.ance for 
sonic forced etijnologies, and much superstivon, the reader v ill find an extent 
of learning, a uepth of re rch, and an ingenuity of inference, unrivalled 
among the inquirers Into the early history of the human race. Sir Willing 

m,t enabled hurt to bring evidence more largely from ils stores, and that lie lmd 



length in the Malaya, had three sens, the eldest of whom \*} ohl nt 

or 1 erd of the Earth. The other;, wen? C’harmVand ShL^!? ; Tya ^ H ' 
in b • vulgard.nl.- ; . i. i; /’;• prumaux ed c. :Un un,‘ Si. « a bk ]! Ja 1 i,,v * 
hear Iiislin for Cri.-d.vi I he v-.vul h /<-, v c ,/ , ,?.» M we frequently 

P:.rdus), was particularly fond of J\,p - to whom :i f us c ? ,q . r<u Ic, ‘ IjQ the 



<b 1 he became a slave to the slave’s of hh t ; i " * m uIh ill aTTirl 1 
J hr i .11,,., i,.., , r i 11 j J, v ' V1 - la '-hi. 312. ,)U. 

milh„Hfl« .V- ‘ 1 1<J is confirmed by a variety of 

ties. Tne first descendants of Swayambhava (another name for Sat- 
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If we suppose that India began to be inhabited at a BOOK II. 
very early stage in the peopling of the world, its first in- chap. 
habitant: must have been few, ignorant, and rude. Un- ----- 
civilized and ignorant men, transported, in small numbers 
into an uninhabited country of boundless extent, must 
wander for many ages before any great improvement can* 
take place. Till they multiplied so faras to be assembled in 
numbers large enough to permit the benefits of social in- 
t^i course, and of some division of labour, their circum¬ 
stances seem not susceptible of amelioration. We find, 
accordingly, that all those ancient nations, whose history 
Can be most depended upon, trace themselves up to a 
period of rudeness. The families who first wandered into 
Greece, Italy, and the eastern regions of Europe, wore con¬ 
fessedly ignorant and barbarous. Tho influence of disper¬ 
sion was no 'doubt most baneful, where the natural dis¬ 
advantages were the greatest. In a country overgrown 
with forest, which denies pasture to cattle, and precludes 
husbandry, by surpassing the power of single families to 
clear the land for their support, tho wretched inhabitants 
ivv reduced to all the hardships tho hunter’s life and 
become savages. Tho difficulties with which those fami¬ 
nes had to struggle who first came into Europe, seem to 
have thrown them into a situation but few degrees re¬ 
moved from the lowest stage of society. The advantages 
of India in soil and climate are so great, that those by 
w hom it was originalhv peopled might sustain no further 
depression than what seem* inherent to a state of dbper- 
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IT. sion. The} 7 wandered probably for ages in the immense 
i. plains and valleys of that productive region, living on 
fruits, and the produce of their flocks and herds, and not 
associated beyond the limits of a particular family. Until 
the country became considerably peopled, it is not even 
likely that they would be formed into small tribes. As 
soon as a young man became, in his turn, the head of a 
family, and the master of cattle, he would find a more 
plentiful subsistence beyond the range of his father’s 
flocks. It could only happen, after all the most valuable 
ground was occupied, that disputes would arise, and that 
he policy of defence would render it an object for the dif¬ 
ferent branches of a family to remain united together, and 
to acknowledge a common head. 1 

When this arrangement takes place, wo have arrived at 
a 5 lcw stage in the progress of civil society. The condition 
or mankind, when divided into tribes, exhibits Considerable 
vrnety, from that patriarchal assod hich is # 

plified in the history of Abraham, to such combinations 
as are found among the Tartars, or that distributfon T 
clans, which, at no distai i period, distinguished tho mt .° 
of E.,, 0 ,, 0 . The rapidity' „,«/ 

through those several states of society chiefly depends on 
the circumstauces which promote population. Where a 
sraatI num oer of people range over extensive districts a 
very numerous association is neither natural nor conve- 
ment. Some visible boundary, as a mountain or a river, 
maiLs out the bmits of a common interest; and jealousy 
or enmity is the sentiment with which every tribe is re- 

st " ,h ”' 

. ' " ’V C ° In I’ os0 a body, too largo and unwieldy t ? . bo 
loan aged by the simple expedients which connected the 
tribe, the fust rude form of a monarchy or political we 
1S devised Though we have no material* C ^ Z V 
which yield us the .smallest assistant a {, ... tae ±,Jri « us > 
tirno which elapsed in their progress + 0 th,^ SC °^' h ° 
tunty, we may so far accede tofh “ claims T' 

as to allow that they passed tlmJt l. annuity, 

way to civilisation Very tllS ***** * the 

(paired the first rude fom St Rc ’ 

m 01 a national polity at fully as 

1 There is n short, blit not irrutionnl .i,„» . ,, 

romc of the Piminaa. See Vishnu l‘nrai^ 44.1w. t lC of fodct . v in 
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early a period as any portion of the race. 1 It was probably BOOK II. 
at no great distance from the time of this important chap. ti. 

cliangc°that those institutions were devised, which have - 

been distinguished by a durability so extraordinary ; and 
which present a spectacle so instructive to those who. 
would understand the human mind, and the laws which, 
amid all the different forms of civil society, invariably 
preside over its progress. 


CHAPTER II. 

Classification and Distribution of the People. 

T HE transition from the state of tribes to the more 
regulated and artificial system of a monarchy and laws 
is not sudden ; it is the result of a gradual preparation 
and improvement. That loose independence, which suits 
a small number of men, bound together by an obvious 
utility, scattered over an extensive district, and subject to 
few interferences of inclination or interest, is found pro¬ 
ductive of many inconveniences, as they advance in num¬ 
ber.*, as their intercourse becomes more close and compli¬ 
cated, aud as their interests and passions more frequently 
clash. When quarrels arise, no authority exists to which 
the parties are under the necessity of referring their dis¬ 
putes. The punishment of delinquents is provided for by 
no preconcerted regulation. When subsistence, by the 
multiplication of consumers, can no longer be obtained 
without considerable labour, the desire to encroach upon 
one another adds extremely to the occasions of discord: 
and the evils and miseries which prevail, excite at last a 
desiro for a better regulation of their common affairs. 
Put slow'is the progress made by the human undtsi- 


, , , rh t cai M i!: '- mrcr wi, l 110t probably be inclined to carry this r:.. . y 

h r ‘ e . r > R 'piess of the world,” says the judicious Goguet (vol. iii. 

./ml n5^ r i-' , *! ed h y the imperfection of many or uu: nets in the ancient 
'V? A.v. | the sciences v. i,. v h dc]>cn-t upon length of time and cxja- 
ri ' ' , /• nc w n. - - or - the n.r.i, he n ans the. newness <-f huin.tti 

•V°: lf ' of ^ -ani/cd bodies which b:uc Ueii t'- 

tia/ated fron. In MBwHables are found at the. greatest 

depth ; immediately above them small shell-fish, and some of the most imper¬ 
fect specimens ot the annnzil creation ; bearer the surhu e <iv.iidrupeds, ^’d t!:o 
inure perfect 1> organized anunultt; he ily i .an, of whom . ■ remains ha' <• i cve 
been fonnd at any conquerable depth, ihe infercn. - is, that compared with 
tin other organised bemgs uu this globe, man is u re cn: rcutien. See. P ti y- 
l.lnson’s Organic Kemams. 
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KOOK IT. standing, in its rude and ignorant state. No little time is 
^ Ap * u - >>pent ; first, in maturing the conviction that a great re¬ 
formation is necessary ; and next, in conceiving the plan 
which the exigency requires. Many partial remedies are 
thought of and applied ; many failures experienced ; evils 
meanwhile increase, and press more severely ; at last men 
become weary and disgusted with the condition of things, 
and prepared for any plausible change which may be sug¬ 
gested to them. In every society there arc superior 
spirits, capable of seizing the best ideas of their times, 
and, if they arc not opposed by circumstances, of accele¬ 
rating the progress of the community to which they 
belong. The records of ancient nations give us reason to 
believe that some individual of thi l option, exalted 
to authority by his wisdom and virtue, has generally ac¬ 
complished the important task of first establishing amor 
a rude peopl > a -system of government and laws. 

It may bo regarded as a characteristic of this primaw 
institution of government, that it is founded noon diviZ 
authority. The superstition of a rude people ^peculiarly 
suited to such a pretension. While ignorant and solitarJ 
mm am perpetually haunted with the apprehension of 
invisible powers; and,as in this state only thoy can be 
imposed upon by the assumption of a divine character 
and commission, so it is evidently the most effectual means 
which a great man, full of the spirit of improvement, can 
employ, to induce a people, jealous and impatient of all 
i estramt, to forego their boundless liberty, and submit to 
the curb of authority. 1 

No whor ® »»»*'»•! mankind have the laws and ordinances 
been more exclusively referred to the Divinity, than In 

ci.ve, where he hoaMcl I ?. ,irwl . lnlj * 

the Croat legixlau r of r ; j t. , ro . t 01 ^ t'ltli Jupiter: Mneucs, 

it wins by tire direction 01 Apollo that I ■ , - - t,lc au ^>or of I113 la;, s: 

Sp-.m, Zuieocus, the legislator of tiie I..,> rinis tlie reformat ion of 

by Minerva: Ztthrtupes, *moo* the Arm^nianl ^ waa “*!»»*** 
were repealed to him by one of their cKvinit t *‘C : t ! i hr . 

• 

Nnma anjomc the Homans are well known t cl V ^ u “ pretensions of 
part II. book I. <-l). i. art. 9.) The brnitk Origin of Laws, 

Gauls, were at once the legislators, p (M i t | lfl £ lcl iS* JJ^ 40113 aiul 

Who l.invelf a J>h aity.amt w To f ' l Wf' 1 f ’ ,lln - 

were the ledslntors of the Siandiiui. i„ m “The Icirisl. rn'vl' !f ih > s ,n urt J 
s ; \v Mullet (I'ltrod. to JIM. of Do u A “Pernod '', d, ' ' 

the author of the laws which they gave to their ftUow-^iixeiu/ “ cif “ 
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those who instituted the theocracy of Hindustan. The BOOK IL 
plan of society and government, the rights of persons and chap. u. 

things, even the customs, arrangements, and manners, of —-— 

private and domestic life ; everything, in short, is esta¬ 
blished by divine prescription. The first legislator of the 
Hindus, whose name it is impossible to trace, appears to 
have represented himself as tho republisher of the w r ill of 
God. He informed his countrymen that, at the beginning 
of the world, the Creator revealed his duties to man, in 
foui' sacred books, entitled Vedas ; that during the first 
agf', of immense duration, mankind oboyed them, and were 
happy ; that during the second and third they only par¬ 
tially obeyed, and their happiness was proportionally 
diminished ; that since the commencement of the fourth 
age disobedience and misery had totally prevailed, till the 
Vedas were forgotten and lost ; l that now r , however, ho 
was commissioned to reveal them anew to his countrymen, 
and to claim their obedience. 3 

The leading institutions of tho Hindus bear evidence 
that they wore devised at a very remote period, when 
society yet retained its rudest and simplest form. 3 So 
long as men roam in the pastoral state, no division oi* 
clashes or of labour is known. Every individual is & shep¬ 
herd, and every family provides for itself the commodities 
with which it is supplied. As soon as the cultivation of 
land, which yields a more secure and plentiful subsistence, 
occupies a great share of the common attention, tho in¬ 
convenience of this universal mixture of employments is 
speedily felt. The labours of the field are neglected, 
while the cultivator is engaged at tho loom, or repelling 
the incursions of an enemy. His clothing and lodging are 
inadequately provided for, while the attention of him self 
and his family are engrossed by the plough. Men quit 


1 1 Lc u hole of this is ima ginary; there is no such legislation, there ore no 
a y l uhsornoua in Hindu trndiiion.— \V. 

As ve iee them In Mann comprehending an artificial system of monarchy 

“ ,x - 1 i?7), 

with 
■rove 
iu of 


— , . '-- **■« J1UIUJ 

and law, they must hare Ik c 


. according to Mr. Mills’s own show In : (|>. 


7 U r* . " * '■ >• ”• mvoruiug to 

tae result of a grad-in l prcjKiralion and Uuurovei 
himself in the attempt here c n inctnxd. and raitaiacion 
tli,it the liisttmttoni the Ulndi.s I don,: to U. • tuo, ,t 

society,*—™. 

3 This is a necessary supposition, as tho pen 
first presented must have Known tihc> in , »• i 
tlicm mul could not believe tlmt Uiey had rtunuluci' 

’ *■ * heir first rcvJation. 
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BOOICII. not easily, however, the practices to which they have been 
chap. ii. accustomed; and a great change in their manners and 
“ affairs does not readily suggest itself as a remedy for the 
evils which they endure. When the Hindus were lingering 
in this uneasy situation, it would appear that there arose 
among them one of those superior men, who are capable 
of accelerating the improvement of society. Perceiving 
the advantage which would accrue to his countrymen 
from a division of employments, he conceived the design 
of overcoming at once the obstacles by which this regu¬ 
lation was retarded ; and, clothing himself with a Divine 
character, established as a positive law, under the sanction 
of Heaven, the classification of the people, and the distri¬ 
bution ot occupations. Nor was it enough to introduce 
tuis vast improvement ; it was right to secure that the 
original members of the different classes should be sup¬ 
plied with successors, and that the community should not 
revert to its former confusion. The human race are not 
destined to make many steps in improvement at once. 
Ignorant that professions, when once separated, v ere in 
no danger of being confounded, he established a law which 
the circumstances of the time very naturally suggested 
but which erected a barrier against further progre^?; (hat 
the children of those who were assigned to each of the 
classes, into which he distributed the people, should in¬ 
variably follow the occupation of their father through all 
generations. 


The classification instituted by the author of the Hindu 
iav.s is the first, and simph st form of the division of labour 
and employments. The priest is a character found am one 
in- rudest tribes; by whom be is always regarded aa Jf 
i] "‘ highest importance* As soon as men begin to have 
property, and to cultivate the ground, the necessity of 
defenders is powerfully felt; a class, therefore, of soldiers 
as well as a class of husbandmen, becomes an obvious 
arrangement. 7 here are other services, auxiliary to 
.and necessary to the well-bemg of man, for which it still 
remains necessary to prov.de. In a ,t ate of great simpli _ 

e ty. however these other services are few, and ealily 
p c r .'™.£ We fiiJ f accordingly that the Hindu legislator 
assigned but one class of the community to this depart- 
mci, ihe Hindus were thus divided iato f< i 
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castes. The first were the Brahmens or priests; the BOOK II 
second, the Csliatriyas or soldiers ; the third, the' hus- chap, it 
bandmen or Vaisyas ; and the fourth, tho Sudras, the scr- ——— 
. vants and labourers. 1 On this division of the people, and 
the privileges or disadvantages annexed to the several 
castes, the whole frame of Hindu society so much depends, 
that it is an object of primary importance, and merits a 
full elucidation. 


1 There is an instructive pa5sage in Plato (De Kepub. lib. ii.), in which he 
ascribes the origin of political association ami laws to the division of labour* 
PiyMrai ttoAk, co? eimfiar rvy X ayu t lf uov eKacrro* ouk avrapKtii aAAi 

~oAA^«S tfJ? Irani tins cause, he says, men are obliged to aaodute onS 
man affording one accommodation, another another, and all exchanging tho 
accommodations which cadi can provide, for tho different accommodations 
provided by the rest. It is curious that, in limiting the simplest form of 
a political association, he makes it to consist of four or the classes of men 
AAAa ncv irpioTT] ye kcu ,'xeytc mj ror \pe twv, rj T »j$ rpo^s TrapaoMccvip ficimpa 
Oc oi\rjcrt-co9, rperr) etrflrjTOS xat ran/ toioviw. * * * Eoj 6’ ar tj ye arayicaiora- 
*nj tvoA'9 ck Tcrapwv rj irewre arSptur.—-That sagacious contemplator of the pro- 
gross of society, Millar, describing the ancient state of the Anglo-Saxons, re¬ 
marks that the people of England,were men divided into four great classes; 
lll <- urtitteers and tradesmen, hysbandmen, those who exercised the honour¬ 
able profe^ion of arms, and the cl erg}*. lie adds, “ From the natural course 
ct things it should seem that, in every country where religion ha* had so 
much influence as to introduce a rrrp:it nf __ _ 


>imuu3iuu, in IS . _ 

revolutions und changes to v. hieti Egypt 1- .. w „. WWf tnc 

' ' 

es precedes de son pare, et no les perfection™ pas.” Le Gdueral Kcvnier “i£ 

1 trfypte, p.59. lr is worthy of observation that the Colchians and' ii iPS 
were ul-o divided into four castes, whose rank and office were hereditary and 
unchangeable. Ilerodot. lib. ii. cap. civ. tv. Strabo, lib il 7 G 5 < /.. .w 

jiryant’s Ancient Mythology, v. 102,107. In some situations tiffs itu’. hi J vU 
! and simple : s it may appear, is not easily made. How ; ng 

ili,.'‘i„,‘v 1 “t?ta^1rf‘ , tUo re nuT!n'' 1 it? ' Vl >«<in improve™,„t ..<mW 

men, wou-.Iit*,“ tolistat» W 'ui ' “ l ' r !' ir ™mhtion? amt« hat 

aVl-ltalblawamTarei!: Sb0uM n,trodu ‘ ;0 ir ’ Tho mm • ..!■ . 

an ion r ' \f i. V ' ^ liC V V 4 15 "* ' ’ rom.’hlde, that tho (tiatirio- 

. , 

v-.-d y.r.l Ii,u,, .gg, 1 ; ■ - - «.<• »**»**; ■ ■■ tho 

is matter of proof m2e *m,V W°,‘ 2T ‘.T ' hcru 

CXIuc-k s.ep -rate cast ^ i th '' l,l,; ‘ 1 ° tht T UMm -• K1 '• ul;,un W, 

four classes. Mali duffs li . 0 f ' 

Inlike manner among the Peru - ,.V ; 
of Carli (Lettres sur 1 Aitiorlqua, i. r. r tiunbu,:* en cla^ ^n 

tribni. * ‘ 11 n’etoit pat, pemas, ni pur umrlage, ni wr changcment d'hnh^ 1 
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I. The priesthood is generally found to usurp the 
greatest authority, in the lowest state of ..society. Know¬ 
ledge, and refined conceptions of the Divine nature, are 
altogether incompuiible with the supposition, that the* 
Deity makes favourites of a particular class of mankind, 
or is more pleased with those who perform a ceremonial 
service to himself, than with those who discharge with 
fidelity the various and difficult dutie.; of life. It is only 
in rude and ignorant times that men are so overwhelmed 
with the power of superstition as to pay unbounded 
veneration and obedience to those who artfully clothe 
themselves with the terrors of religion. 1 The Brahmens 
among the Hindus have acquired jid maintained an 
authority, mote exalted, more commanding, and extensive, 
than Uie priests have been able to engross among anv 
ot laa’ portion of mankind. As great a distance as there 
is between the lirahmen and the Divinity, so threat a dis¬ 
tance is there between the Brahmen and the rest of his 
species. According to ho sacred books of the Hindu* 
the Brahmen proceeded from the mouth of the (W/T 

138 tLe ^ of wisdom; the .Cshatriya proceeded 
from Ins arm: the \uisya from his thigh, and the Sud.u 
from liis foot; therefore ia the Brahmen infinitely superior 
in worth and dignity to all other human beings.* The 
Brahmen is declared to be the Lord of all the classes * 
He alone, to a great degree, engrosses the regard and 
favour of the Deity; fcud j 


lit *V» 

tit * t r 


. 

In IMato « n: .1* :i 1041 . J «l. j.j C : , r .. „ * . 

.vhi h ussi it* Hint the ‘-a: •• . . *1 a curimis 7 >; . 

the Lfflrptfoiid, cxified, lit a *, r-cir.u p,,., .[^• hcli . till *::i tea among 

Vwiwv to rwi> Xtp'ow y :c* t < to ah £. v ,Ult » az »<j»S the Athenians: 
rovro, to w SrtfiLOVpyw, Jr, axno iumpm, *??‘ c f*“P***«»o*"- tura it 
ijLevpyu- to r.. tup pop tup 0 .-jhJtup- to * “ '* ‘ w 


' irtti'TWV Uop 


pnx*fj.0t y t'uv, • - r-yujy xwuauriuvov 

neat rov 7iokfpov wo tov ror r p , - v o V * 

s Jt Win In tin* d*rlui<:<, til,'.? !•.» no;;.*?/'I , 
vil«Y'ej f pur iiiut-jfora ,i ,o | ' .‘ ‘ 1 " ii- j \ ,,, , il; - 

jin liifjiiditeii rt«(fiorl(y. 'LiwotUtmyn'J f, 11 ^ ' J ,ril -' 1! ^oivinul ovenh m 
« ''On!, i ir,$t ti Hr j nil holin' ns hn v, m ff ' ' ‘ !: 1 to HHim* (ho (iiivU mnl 
?' •{’ -Uf iro n lid JVru, flin nut Itftvjt v Am : 

WMB lINih R \ ^ |IV >l!cdO» 6 Ui = ! 

of Aic-nn, ch. j. «{«££"*■ 
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THE BRAHMENS. 

intercession, that ble.ssings arc bestowed upon the rest of 
rminkind lue sacred books are exclusively his; the 

Kfrd'Xd” “ k “«ljtoi«r.W tor*! 

Sifrr-iS- 

1 01 contumelioiio language to a Brahmpn ” 
says the law of Menu,' “a Sudra 3 have an 7 ™S 
ten fingers long, thrust red hot into his mouth; and for 
offering to giro instruction to priosts hot nil „ i 1 
poured into his mouth and ears ” Tho f 11 m 

Brahmen even with a blade of grass, or overpowering him 
-n argument,, tae offender must soothe him by fallin g, 
pros late. - Mysterious and awful powers are ascribed to 
tuts wonderful being. “ A priest, who well knows the law, 
,,ut conaplam to the king of any grievous injury 

SeTm \ hl3 ° Wn P ° WW ' ho “V elmslL -° tbo » who 

- lino ta&.bis own power is imghtR 

coerce' his fvt °*n tW ° re * Brain 

fail* IIe ,? T wHhout hesitation th* 
,/ ", c . hd charms revealed to Atharvan and Angivas; for 

weapon of * Brahmen: with that ho may 

• “hetn . tho king, ftlthou , - 
In. grea . . 

they onco enri.gtd, could immediately destroy him with 
** ! ! lephants, ho: 

penshmg could provoke those holy men, by whom the 
aU : devo„„„„ flame was created, the sea litl 2? 

th tnkablc, and ..lie moon with it« w-m, i • ' 

What prince could gain L h lw , » c >^e? 

if angry, could frame othn ,7 Wising those, who. 
c Mdd give '£g t “ ° ? rlj3 1 811,1 of world* 

d-airom. 8 u ‘ 0rta,a? Whatman, 

worlds and godsTent ?T i°-°’ by the aitl of " horn 

ill the Wb l'.uW. 7 BUlW1St; tll0fl0 Wlm are nel, 

loarned or hmorant 10 A. Brahmen, whether 

ignorant, « a powerful Divinity ; even u fire 

1 Laws of Menu, eh. vti. 

2 Ibid v’rii. i!71» 9, “ r |p , tl y (j . . t 

vem-ratton wen t.. teitku; | lU a',, ■»>'• ■ Brahmen t an onjm of 
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BOOK II. 13 a powerful Divinity, whether consecrated or popular. 
cifAr. ii. Thus, though Brahmens employ themselves in all sorts of 
mean occupations, they must invariably be honoured; for 
they are something transcendently divine.” 1 Not only is 
this extraordinary respect and pre-eminence awarded to 
the Brahmens ; they are allowed the most striking advan¬ 
tages over all other members of the social body, in almost 
everything which regards the social state. In the scale of 
punishments for crimes, the penalty of the Brahmen, in 
almost all cases, is infinitely milder than that of the in¬ 
ferior castes. Although punishment is remarkably cruel 
and sanguinary for the other classes of the Hindus, 
neither the life nor even the property of a Brahmen can 
» e brought into danger by the most atrocious oneness. 

<l Neither 3hall the king,” say; one of the ordinances of 
Alcnu,- “ s lay a Brahmen, though convicted of all possible 
crimes. Bet him banish the offender from his realm but 
with all bis property secure, and bis body unhurt.”’ In 
regulating the interest of money, the rate which may be 
taken from the Brahmens is less than what may bo 
exacted from the other classes. 3 This privileged order 
enjoy s the advantage of being entirely exempt from tuxes: 
“A king, even though dying with want, must not receive 
any tax from a Brahmen learned in the Vedas.” 4 Their 
influence over the government is only bounded by their 
desires, since they have impressed the belief that all laws 
which a Hindu is bound to respect are contained in the 
sacred books; that it i lawful for them alone to interpret 
tho.-i ■ books; that it is incumbent on the king to employ 
thorn as his chief counsellors and ministers, and to 1m * 
governed by their advice. “ Whatever order,” says the 
code of Hindu lav b “the Brahmens shall issue conform- 
a,bl v to the Shaster, the magistrate shall take his measures 
accordingly. ' c These prerogatives and privileges, impor¬ 
tant and extraordinary as they may seem, afford, however, 

1 Laws of Menu, cli. ix. : i 3—310. 

MWfl.viii.3B0. Mbifl.viii. -Ibid vil. 133. 

i striking similarity 
i many similar pri- 
1 —»**«.«.,■. Their persons were in¬ 
ti... \r \ !■ TV? V ‘i 1 'I 111 .V;’' ant * military service ; they exercised 

* : if^ty e, the judicial, and with the exception of commanding armies in 
he field, almost the whole of tire executive powers of government, thesru- 
'-al. lih.vi, 13,14. Henry's Hi t. r 1 Givut Jhii • i I. 3! ,317. 
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but an imperfect idea of the influence of tlio Brahmens in B JOK II. 
the intercourse of Hindu Society. As the greater part of £uap. ir. 

life among the Hindus is engrossed by the performance -- — 

of an infinite and burdensome ritual, which extends* to 
almost every hour of the day, and every function of nature 
' end society, the Brahmens, who are the sole judges and 
directors in these complicated and endless duties, are 
rendered the uncontrollable masters of human life. Thus 
elevated in power and privileges, the ceremonial of society 
is no less remarkably in their favour. They are so much 
superior to the king, that the meanest Brahmen would 
account himself polluted by eating with him, and death 
itself would appear to him less dreadful than the degra¬ 
dation of permitting his daughter to unite herself in 
[ marriage with his sovereign. TV T itli these advantages, it 
would be extraordinary had the Brahmens neglected them¬ 
selves in so important a circumstance as the command of 
i. property. It is an essential part of the religion of the 
E Hindus, to confer gifts upon the Brahmens. This is a 
* precept more frequently repeated than any other in the 
\ sacred books. Gifts to the Brahmens form always an 
I important and essential part of expiation and sacrifice. 1 


I 


1 See the laws of Mcmi, passim. “ The organs of sense and action, reput i- 
■» 'O, a heavenly iminshn, life, a great name, children, cattle, are all d, ^.ycl 
by a nacriflct: offered with trifling pr tents: let no man, therefor*' sa*iithv 
without liberal gilts." lh? 1 , \i. 40. " i.t r every man, actordine; to hi aluiitv 
g!* wealth to the'xl ii lime ns detached from the world ami learned in S*'i ; 

•- - Ibi 

to h.mod up tho p rions whom the Brahmen is obliged to support, h.-ving 
» -•! his Diriue knowledge and moral conduct, let the king allow him " 
suitable maintenance from his own household; and, having appointed him ■» 
maintenance, let the king protect him on all sides, for he gains from tK 
Brahmen whom lie protects a sixth part of his virtue.” Ibid. xi. 22 23 
« Of that king in whose dominions a learned Brahmen is affln tod with haul 
viT* llT 10 6 ^ n &dom i 11 ft short time be afflicted with famine." Ibi*l. 

• . r T,".h‘’!rTv ^ cx,,orted to "taerve some deconu . end mo..- 

1 HMH ' iIl nT JiS!?? 5 wf • ‘ t<! ’ *' aws ot ' Menu, iv. lh«i. "Should the king U 
h 

inyVrSin h dcnth in or, if the.* be no wav, by abstain- 


IndlnV' C AlUh.?2^J Priestcraft over a •r.Tiii ■ -> : , nowhere so virii.le .a = ! t 

. ,| -ion : an.l tu, V-, * f ‘ ' s , lfe have ’’»ct an:»h- :v with the cem u.i'iv - i.f 
" 

| n ,r his spiritual imidc ‘i n? i > f WVt?r >' hour un ' ,ci tl,f necessity ol nonsuit- 
• « enr nrt«2, k5« il c; buildlu . of a nuroda. »nd main taming witl.u 
it a set ol priests,is believed the lv-jt action v t-u i> hrman * < • i.s canal*' , 

rvcr>' Offence a capable of T in* exp3 ..tod by'lmgov in the Ur , lunar , . 

Ulv , 1 Ornv, On the Government and People . » i .briar., 432 . ° ‘ 1 I15Uil * 
r ‘ Since the Brahmen sprung from the most excellent pari, since he was the 
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BOOK II. When treasure is found, which, from the general practice 
chap. ii. of concealment, and the state of society, must have been a 

- frc 'uent event, the Brahtnen may retain whatever his good 

fortune places in his hands; another mail must surrender 
it to the king, who is bound to deliver one-half to the 
Brahmens. 1 Another source of revenue at first view 
appears but ill assorted with the dignity and high rank 
of the Brahmens; by their influence it was converted into j 
a fund, not only respectable but venerable, not merely 
useful but opulent. The noviciates to the sacerdotal 
office are commanded to find tlieir subsistence by begging, 

U to carry part of their to their spiritual 

master. Begging is no inconsiderable source of priestly 
power.* 

Tho duties of the Brahmens may be summed up in a 
few words. Thcyiuv, to read tho Vedas; to teach them 



flr5t born, anti since be possesses the Veda, he is by right the chief C f ti.m 
whole creation. 

Him, the Being who exist* of himaelf, produced In the beginning from iJ- 
own mouth, that having performed holy i it vs, he r.i. ht present edarined L -l 
to the Gods, and cakes of rice to the p«< -enitora of mankind, for the un , V 
ration of this world: 

“What created being then can surpass hi; with whose mouth the Gods rf 
the firmament continually feast on clarified butter, and tho manes of mcen 
tors, on hallowed cakes ? 

“Of created things, the most excellent are those which are animated ; of 
the animated, those which subsist by intelligence; of the intelligent, mankind: 
and of men, the sacerdotal clasa ; 

“Of priests, those eminent in teaming: of the learned, those who know 
thar duty ; of those who know it, w perform it virtuously; and of tho 
virtuous, those who seel: be I. .<*m4perfect acquaintanv' with scriptural 
doctrine. 

“ Tho vi-ry birth of Brahmens ; 

fa] pin : r 1 V ° ^ l ‘^ unon '* * Kau iu promote Justice, an 1 to procure ultimate 

“When a brahrntm .ring* to ’ • lit, In- L, born .d..,vo tho vi rlt II. n 
chief of all crentarou, a * -n -U to iia.u.l tlic Uousury of duties, a- -iyuv and 
civil. * 

“ Whatever exists in tho universe is rdl in cifect, though not in form 
wclih of the in ahmen : since the Brahnun is cnUticl to it till by his prim, 
('oniture and eminence of birth .** 7 aw* of m, nrit p i»3_ioo. 3 1 ' 

^ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. The law tg Uiid dow i. „ . 

HaUied’s Code : when a man flndu any thing U)longi n ^to anot^rr ^h^Lu 1 
Irate* is to lx* informed, and if the Under la a BralKl.o i >1 .V « ' 
from other* a part coo, to tho magi.v.ruo . Vnd fro n . ■t “ : 

.tv . lftlis. lialhed’s Gc-ntoo Laws, t u. :U, se- 1 o 1 " H> " Ui Imt t.vo 

• Uws of Monu, cli. ii. The n ■. .. of the priests a ccu, s (.. have been a 
general instromem of pncatiy imposture. It, as .-.o among the 

ro, iu hin 1 iodic 
Srivrfim 




n!K n.u msuuuioi.: '•*. v-mv?. It vas ;.r> among the ; 

lm unproductive onm See Apuloms, Metkni. i. vhi p 202 Vi a 
of lawn, proposes to 1C -train the hogging trad.-, ui ilia priests.- 
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to the young Brahmens; and to perform sacrifice;, and BOOK II. 
■ ‘ other religious acts. 1 -cuAr. n. 

i II. Among the cartes of the Ilindus, tho next in dignity —-- 

and rank to the priestly tribe, is that of tho Gshatriyas, 
or the military class. In the rude and early state of 
society, as man has provided few securities against the 
evils with which ho is assailed, and his wisdom has 
enabled him to draw few general rules respecting the 
order of their recurrence, he lives in a perpetual expecta¬ 
tion of unhappy events, as well from nature, as from his 
fellow-men ; and fear is tho passion which chiefly usurps 
tho government of his mind. The priest soothes his 
imagination, in regard to the first and most awful. ourco 
of his apprehensions, by undertaking to procure for him 
the favour of tho mysterious powers of nature. The sol¬ 
dier, from whom he expects protection against the ravages 

1 See the Laws of Menu, p«*im. “ To Brahmens were assigned Hie duties 
of reading the Veda, of teaching it, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacri¬ 
fice. of giving aims, ml of receiving gifts.'* Menu, i. SS. — M. 

Kut withstanding the view given in the text of tho position of the Brahman 
in Hindu : • . idy, is f-umh-u upon authentic texts, yet, upon the who ■, it b 
calculated to produce wrong impressions. The Brahmans are not priests In 
the ordinary aciepbiion «»f the term, nor have they, as Brahmans only, such 
influence in society os is here ascribed to them. Tho Brahmans, in the early 
Stages of Hindu society, were au orih r of nu- who followed a coorso of .eli- 
gP.as study and practice during the hulf of their lives, and spent tho 

otlu;rlnaoonuUi..ii of self-denial and mendicity. They conducted t<>i them¬ 
selves, and others of the ;wo next castes. mi uiflers, and occasionally great 
public ceremonials ; hut they neve. 1 , like tho prio.-ns of other pagan nations, or 
those of the Jews, conducted public woi ^hip, wor. hip for iuiUvidmUs indis¬ 
criminately, worship in temples, or otlerhu i to idols. A Brahm.in who makes 
offering a to idols is held as degraded, and unfit to be invited tu religious feasis. 

Menu, 11. 152, 190. — Again, though acceptance <.f gifts is one mode of sub ; 


v 1th, t Brahman is . njoined to ;i\e lihv.iby, and whatever property 1" 
mav pc .-ess, he is commanded to abandon it in the prime of manhood, for a 
life ut religious solitudeland meditation. Ibid. vi. tenor 

t- Ukj rules for the conduct of a Krahmun is lo exclude him from everythina 
Uy worldly enjoyim it, from rk, , and from temporal power. Neither die 



study 

the __ 

’ lor i! * ‘• cr ill scripture uwv r< » vo pure know - 
. A '\ • ” Mc,, u, it. £88.—In ! . m iunes tho Brahm ns, 

‘"'V 1 ‘ ; ooA They form 

r* thay are met 

Vu • y,' ! * 1 1,1 Brahmans rm rely, bat as being the 

iflUllsttrVs* Of ttuiplc ,oi tile family Gurus, or nrie-U of the * •• jr classes of 
the people, OniCCS by no means restricted, thrush nt nut' nth. extended, 
to the Bi'tthmanical caste, ami agu- -^oiy to Uio pi i; ’..e system virtually de¬ 
structive of Ilrnhn• aw hood.—\V. 
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BOOK II. of hostile men, is the second object of his veneration and 
chap. u. gratitude ; and in the history of society, it will be generally 

*- found, that the rank and influence of the military order 

are high, in proportion as the civilization of the people 
is low. 1 To all but the Brahmens, the caste of Cshatriyas 
are an object of unbounded respect. They are as much 
elevated above the classes below them, as the Brahmens 
stand exalted above the rest of human kind. Nor is 
superiority of rank among the Hindus an unavailing cere¬ 
mony. The most important advantages are attached to it. 
The distance between the different orders of men is im¬ 
mense and degrading. If a man of a superior class accuses 
a man of an inferior class, and his accusation proves to bo 
unjust, he escapes not with impunity; hut if a man of in¬ 
ferior das- accuses a man of a superior class, and fails in 
proving his accusation, a double punishment is allotted 
him." For all assaults, the penality rises in proportion as 
the party offending is low. the party complaining high, in 
the order of the castes. It is, indeed, a general and re¬ 
markable part of tlxe jurisprudence of this singular people, 
that all crimes are more severely punished in the subordi¬ 
nate classes; the penality ascending, by gradation, from 
the gentle correction of the venerable Brahmen to the 
harsh and sanguinary chastisement of the degraded Sudra.* 
•riven in such an affair as the interest of money on loan, 
where the Brahmen pays two per cent., three per cent, is 
exacted from the C hatriya, four per cent, from the Vaisya, 
and fi/e per cent, from the Sudra. The sovereign dignity, 
which usually follows the power of the sword, was ori¬ 
ginally appropriated to tho military class, though in this 
particular it would npp.-ar ihat irregularity was pretty 


» ro tli :j obr<rvatlon i know not that any exception can lx- addneed, whir’ 
f, not resolvable into the influence of a gov-rnro iu } a rely or chieriy mUltai 
1 ho,ever, is the effect of art, or of f< r<x-a circumstance* notof !■! V- 
■ f reason, it is Mamleville, I think, who remarks, tint Lv ? thl • p 
the admiration which lias been generally besiowpfi nn J r ., s the origin of 
av,:, 8i ni>il in confirmation of thfa observe*, tl*, it b the molt tCw'tcTby 
tlie military cliaravk r is the most admired. Mr Hume hiL A mnrked 
dm “ l c the most Uc vote*! to siM wrstiliunrjla 

- Dallied 8 Code, >-■■ - 2. “ If a man of an infci lor caste,’ t tbn 

Gcntoo Code, proudly aflortm? an emmlU;.- *!th a laa-on of sn,,erlorWtc. 
' *'"**<1 speak at the same time with him, the m;uistrate in that case 
pmnxh him to the extent of Ins abilities.” — 

J fck the Iavws of AH nil, and ilalhcu's Gentoo Code, passim. The of 
tueft is an exception to this, the higher classes ’.>eini muiishe l tb.c most 
severely. 1 
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early introduced. To bear arms is the peculiar duty of BOOK II. 
the Oahatriya caste, and their maintenance is derived from chap. n. 
the provision made by the sovereign for his soldiers. 1 -— 

Ill. The Vaisyas are the third caste of the Hindus. The'ir 
duties aic uO tend cattle, to carry on merchandise, and to 
cultivate the ground. They are superior only to the Sudras, 
who owe to them, however, the same awful respect nd sab- 
mission, which it is incumbent on them to pay to the mili¬ 
tary class. 

I\. As much as the Brahmer. is an object of intense 
veneration, so much is the Sudra an object of contempt, 
and even of abhorrence, to the other classes of his coun¬ 
trymen. 2 The business of the Sudras is servile labour, and 
their degradation inhuman. Not only is the most abject 
and grovelling submission imposed upon them as a religious 
duty, but they are driven from their just and equal share 
in all the advantages of the social institution. The crimes 
which they commit agaihst others are more severely pu¬ 
nished than those of any other delinquents, while the 
crimes which others commit against them arc more gently 
punished than those against any other sufferers, 3 Even 
their persons and labour are not free, “A man of the ser¬ 
vile caste, whether bought or uubought, a Brahmen may 
compel to perform servile duty; because such a man was 
created by the Self-existent for the purpose of serving 
Brahmens.” 4 The law scarcely permits them to own pro- 



< IbW.ch.viii. 413. 
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liOOK IL perty; for it is declared that “no collection of wealth must 
cir.vp. ii. be made by a Sudre, even though he has power, since a ser¬ 


vile man, v.ho has amassed riches, gives pain even to 
Brahmens . 1 “A Brahmen may seize, without hesitation, 
the goods of his Sudra slave; for as that slave can have no 
property, his master may take his goods .” 2 Any failure in 
the respect exacted oi the Sudra towards the superior 
classes is avenged by the most dreadful punishments. 
Adultery with a woman of a higher caste is expiated by 
burning to death on a bed of iron. The degradation of 
the wretched Sudra extends not only to every thing in this 
life, but even to sacred instruction, and his chance of 
favour with the superior powers. A Brahmen must never 
road the Veda in the presence of Sudras . 3 “Lot not a 
Braumen,” says tho law of Menu, “give advice t 
' . ; vhs ‘' : ' • ins from lik UMo; nor clarified butter, of 

vmrl. part has been offered; nor let him give spiritual 
- - such a man, nor inform him . legal expia- 

tion for his sin : surely he who declares the law to a servile 
man, and he who instructs him in the mode of expiation* 
mn, sinks with that very man into tho hell named Cnn 
vrita .” 4 am ~ 

* Laws of Menu, clj. x. 129 . 

a Il^’ Viii * 417 ' If hc ** distressed for susisfence,says thegloss of Cullnca. 



their i i K r ’ V nu r 0JXin 7i bur claimed to hi 
1 ,bour » or by any other means, they happened 


they happened to acquire.— Thus ’the 
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Although the adherence of each class to the particular BOOK II. 
employment assigned to it was secured by the most rigid ciui\ ji. 

laws, and the severest penalties, there were extraordinary - 

cases in which a limited departure was permitted. Wheii 
a Brahmen cannot obtain subsistence by the proper busi¬ 
ness of his order, he may apply himself to that of the 
Cshatriya or the Vaisya, but must never become so far de¬ 
grad d as to engage in that of the Sudra. The Cshatriya 
and Vaisya, in like necessitous circumstances, may have re¬ 
course respectively to the business of the class or classes 
below them, even that of the Sudra, but are strictly inter¬ 
net ed from profaning the employment of any class abovo 
them. The Sudra having, originally, no inferior class, was 
probably abandoned to his necessities^though afterwards, 
in the employments of the mixed classes, a resource was 
opened also for him. 1 In this arrangement, as usually hap¬ 
pens in the laws of tho Hindus, the advantages are till on 
the side of the superior orders. The Brahmen lias open 
to'him. if neod be, the occupations of all the respectable 
classes; he can overload them with additional numbers in 
the season of distress, a sen:-on at which it is natural for 
thorn to bo overloaded without him, while his own occupa¬ 
tion is exempt from tho encroachment or competition of 
any other description of men. The Cshatriya, while ho has 
the occupations open to him of two of ihe castes, is It.bio 
to the interference of one of them only, Tho Vaisya, on 
the other hand, can have recourse- to none but tho lowest 
of employments, that of the Sudra, while ho is liable to 
bo straitened in his own occupation by tho interference 
and competition of both the orders above him. Tho 
unfortunate Sudra, who ha no resource, may 1 driven 
irom liis employment and his means of subsistence, rue- 

dvxMy or immediately, by all the other claaaea of tlio 
community. 2 


imtio.ia of ftQUqiiitv• ^imon^ih^r *° H ,UC V * ( ‘ n carIy <»t*hHshe;t am -the. 
Bubvlonians, th? rt i ~ yi ’ r ,‘ u Ul , e I*h.c*m,,un s >. the Jlwh, tuo 

— «n «. Ctas o, 


2 ItC Slu.Kl ihis a resource. not pei-miited to the other —emigration ; a 
sufficient proof ol ins pcTsuunl liberty. **l. i t; ■ o • fir - 1 -vim* mvariahiv 
dwell in those betore-iucntlouccl countries. but »\ S ulra. ilnircsv ! lor *- u 
sistvnec, im»y sojourn where he vk- e<.” M.,nn f U. V—\Y. 
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TOOK II. This distribution of the whole people into four classes 
< uai\ ir. only, and the appropriation of them to four species of 

•- employment; an arrangement which, in the very simple 

state of society in which it must have been introduced, 
was a great step in improvement, must have become pro¬ 
ductive of innumerable inconveniences, as the wants of 
society multiplied. The bare necessaries of life, w r ith a 
small number of its rudest accommodations, arc all it 
prepares to meet the desires of man. As those desires 
speedily extend beyond such narrow 7 limits, a struggle 
must have early ensued between the first principles of 
human nature and those of the political establishment. 
The different castes were strictly commanded to marry 
with those only of their own class and profession ; and 
the mixture oi the classes from the union of the sexes 
was guarded against by the severest laws. 1 This was an 
occurrence, however, which laws could not prevent. Irre¬ 
gularities took place ; children were born, who belonged 
to no caste, aud for whom there was no occupation. No 
event could befall society more calamitous than this. 
Unholy and infamous, on account of that violation of the 
sacred law to which they owed their unwelcome birth, 
those wretched outcasts had no resource for subsistence, 
excepting either tlio bounty of the established classes, to 
whom they were objects of execration and abhorrence ; or 
the plunder of those same classes, a course to which they 
would betake themselves with all the ingenuity of neces¬ 
sitous, and all the atrocity of much injured, men. When 
a class of this description became numerous, they must 
have filled society with the j dors. In the 

preface of that compilation of the Hindu Laws, which was 
translated by Mr. Halhed, 2 it is stated that, after a succes¬ 
sion of good kings, who secured obedience to the laws, and 
tinder whom th- people enjoyed felicity, came a monarch 
evil and corrupt, under whom the laws were violated the 



_!,, api • nrs from the following stanzas. M—17, rV well ns passages in the 

tenth Tww.l- ._W 


J Vide HnlhetVs Code of Geutoo Lawn, preface. 
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IMPURE CASTES. 

mixture of tlio classes was perpetrated, and a new and 
impious race were produced. The Brahmens put this 
wicked king to death, and, by an effort of miraculous 
power, created a successor endowed with the most ex¬ 
cellent qualities. But the kingdom did not prosper, by 
reason of the Barren Sunker, so wore this impure brood 
denominated ; and it required the wisdom of this virtuous 
king to devise a remedy. He resolved upon a classification 
of the mixed race, and to assign them occupations. This 
accordingly, was the commencement of arts and manufac¬ 
tures. The Burren Sunker became all manner of artisans 
and handicrafts ; one tribe of them weavers of cloth, 
auothcr artificers in iron, and so on in other cases, till the 
subdivisions of the class were exhausted, or the exigencies 
of the community supplied. Thus were remedied two 
eviils at once : The increasing wants of an improving 
society were provided for; and a class of men, the pest 
of the community, wero'converted to its service. This is 
another important era in the history of Hindu society; 
and having reached this stage, it does not appear that it 
has made, or that it is capable of making, much further 
progress. Thirty-six branches of the impure class are 
specified in the sacred books, 1 of whom and of their em¬ 
ployments it would be tedious and useless to present the 
description. The highest is that sprung from the con 
junction .if a Brahmen with a woman of the Cshutriva 
class, whose duty is the teaching of military exercises. 
The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra . man 

of the sacred class. This tribe are denominated Chandalas 
and are regarded with great abhorrence. Their profession 
is to carry out corpses to execute criminals, and perform 
otum- offices, reckoned to the last degree unde an Lid de- 

gmuing. If, by the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras -iv, 
pine L*d in a lov>'and vile ., . ’ * ^ « 

chi; ses are placed i« L > ^e impure aud mixed 

Nothing can euual » S ' * inore 0l| ious and degrading, 
it is the lot cf til l ' contempt and insolence to which 
L „sS n :. tl L°"| eS them to -,c them elves 


in a sequestered 


exposed. They are coudenm^to hVe 

texts differ on the professions assign,.! toVmw tribes. li i , U S ’ 
in which there is some intricacy. u ■.[« 
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BOOK IT. spot by themselvc that they may not pollute the very 
cu.\r. it. town in which the] If they meet a man of the 

-- higher castes, they must turn out of the way, lest lie 

should be contaminated by their presence . 1 

* “ A\ oi<l, M say3jtihe Tantra, “ the touch of the Chandala, and other abject 
classes. Whoever a ■ >: : ■ with t! era undoubtedly falls from his class ; who¬ 
ever bathes or drinhs in .veils or pools which they bnvo caused to lx; made, 
must be purified by tlio five productions of klnc.” Oh-hrooUe on the Indian 
Classes. Asia*. L’cV arch. Y. 53. i'rora thb-outline of the classification anil 
distribution of the people, os extracted frura the books of the Hindus, ‘•••me of 
the oust intelligent of our British observers appeal to the p ■< f-nt practice of 
the people, whi-h they Inn is much more conformable to the laws of human 
welfare, titan the institutions ties riled in the ancient books. Of tills, the 
author is aware : *.•.< inconsistent with the laws of human welfare are the insti- 
tuti> 'v described in the Hindu ancient books, that they never could have been 
el . »d with any accuracy ; it is, at the same time, very evident, that the in¬ 
stitutions described in the ancient books arc the model upon w hich the present 

' 

cause. v hich have operated so long to draw, or rather to h«ivc, the II hid us 
from their inconvenient o .1 itutions and custom*, the only • ur c of wonder i . 
that the t.itc of society which they now exhibit should hold <> ;.r .* resem¬ 
blance to tint which i; U jiictcd in their bool .. The President de (joguet Is of 
opinion, that a livl Ion of the jssopie into irilx's . . 

sin.t.i licit of Il.c Li tdus cxi-ted in the ancient Assyrian empire, and ft .it 
il prevaih from the higher. t antiyui y over almost all Ada (part I. book 1. 
i. art. 3; Jierodot. lib. I, cap. 200; Strnb. lib. xvi. p. 1082; DioU. Ul^. ik 
p. 142). Cecr.ps (listi l uted into f. n tribes all the inhabitants of Attica 
(Polina, lib. vid. cap. <», sect, loo • Dio.i* .us . lib. if. p, Theseus 

ufterv uul - made them three by uniting, as it should sc :n, the Kuerdotol class 
v ith that of the nobles, or 3 w; Atrutcs. Tlipy v« misted then oi nobles and 


^ _ mu. WPcap. __ r ._ 

were divided by the law ; of i linos into classes after lie manner of the Egyp¬ 
tians. We have most rcmnrhuble j ro«,f cf a division, the same as that of the 
Hindns, anciently established among lhe Persians. In the Zcndavesta, trans¬ 
lated by Anquctil Duperr- n, is the b 1 ■ .in “ Orrausd w»hl: There* 

. > 

States, and five pha os of dignity.—The states are : that of the priests ; that of 
the soldier: that of the husbandman, r . source nf riche.: and that "f the 
n tisan or labourer.” Zendu. >ui, 5.141. There are sudieici vestiges to prove 
a3i ancient .‘.- lablfelimont of tlie . me sort ainnug the Buddhists of Ceylon, and. 
by consequence to infer it muring the other buddhists over so large portion 

Fenrlt of Ceylon, Asiat. Kescarch. rfL 430, ct **vq.—M. 

Theix is no diatlncUon ot caste .imo'i : t lbo Buddhists, altlunrii in < uc 
plve n. attempt ratty have Ren made to Introduce some such'‘distinction 
after ‘ IHnda mo.bd The nmUiph -t.on of castes lu India, is not the ei 
m at... ..I jr cotlc, '.hougb It may te remedy tl.o effect; it ia the work or tit.- 
r*'*'! ’ ““"P? themort -lotmulefl ot whom, t.y, . „, )t the nl.rnnc, but to 
l»ri..*■ of cn.it*. TIio lowr<t native i» no ouUaatc, lie Una an a. VrJ.Tn '1 
jiliwc in (.ocici., , be is Til" i.icinUr of u cln..s • n.,,1 1,0 i. i,, . • T- : 

teutlve of the distlnrtlo® than those above him In d ci u turhi-Vh?* C < 

ilu. ny.bm Kttroio-1 writer, ** he 

Ciiandnia. who Ls otc of a co.nmundy, is less miserable, lc_s unhappy, than 
many of tbo pauper- "t the civilian >. communities Qf 1 urt.pe with whom no 
man owns companionship or kindred; they are the true outeastes-uot tin* 
Pariah or Clmnclula.—W. 
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CHAPTER III. S 

The Forni of Government. 
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A FTER the division of tlie peoplo into ranks and occu¬ 
pations, tho great circumstance Ly winch their con¬ 
dition, character, and operations are determined, is the 
political establishment ; the system of actions by which 
tho social order is preserved. Among the Hindus, ac¬ 
cording to the Asiatic model, the government was mo¬ 
narchical, and, with the usual exception of religion and 
its ministers, absolute. No idea of any system of rule, 
different from tho will of a single person, appears to have 
entered the minds of them, or their legislators. * If tho 
world had no king,” says the Hindu law , 1 “it would quake 
01 • all sides through fear ; the ruler of this universe, there¬ 
fore, created a king, for the maintenance of this system” 
Of the high and uncontrollable authority of the monarch 
a judgment may he formed, from the lofty terms in which 
the sacred books de cribe his dignity and atlrb u • . “ A 

king,” says the law of Menu , 2 “is form d of particles from 
; 

mortals in glory. Lito tho sun, he burns eyes and'lieavts ; 
nor can any human creaturo on earth oven gaze on him. 
He, is fire and air; Ho, the god of criminal justice ; Ho, 
in. genius A w«.alth : the regent of 

lord of the firmament, A king, oven though a child, must 
not he treated lightly, from an idea that he is a mere 
mortal: No ; he is a powerful divinity, who appwns in 
human shape. In his anger, death. He who shows hatred 
of tho king, through delusion of mind, will certainly 
perish; for speedily will tho Icing apply his hea t to 
that mans destruction . 1 The pride of imperial greatness 
could not devise, hardly could it even desire, more extra¬ 
ordinary distinctions, or the sanction of a more unlimited 
authority . 3 


I Irftiva of Menu, ch. vll. 3 . * n 

• V on 1 Uich ho proeently 

?. U r V kit^lv IV . Vr T' Uc W " ul(1 been foiled lli xf tin se ,1^-^ 

potism dul not '-M-i- 1 Uc Raja was E»»t above the law. “ l\aw, s.r- s Saiik u 
e king of Krnjrs, far the../ Putt-. r .‘the HI.-m. 

lie was Dot ft lawgiver: 1 v, e- h |. t - •, . . . v < asthft 

^leanest oflisubjects,etniuifttA from o, highajc: “God having created the 
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I<OOk It. The plan, according to which the power of the sovereign 
< hap. in. was exercised in the government of the country, resembled 

'Ll ID, f, TrlllP.li ima olmnL-f n-r* -_ : 7 _ fi n. 


that ‘which has almost universally prevailed in the mo¬ 
narchies of Asia, and was a contrivance extremely simple 
and rude. In the more skilful governments of Europe 
officers are appointed for the discharge of particular duties 
in the different provinces of tlio empire; some for the 
decision of causes, some for the control of violence, some 
xor collecting the contingents of the subjects, for the ex¬ 
pense of the state ; while the powers of all centre imme¬ 
diately in the head of the government, and all together 
act as connected and subordinate wheels in one compli¬ 
cated and artful machine. Among the less instructed and 
le.3hj civilised inhabitants of Asia, no other plan has over 
occurred to the monarch, for the administration of bis 
dominions, than simply to divide his own authority and 
power into pieces or fragments, as numerous as the pro¬ 
vinces into which it was deemed convenient to distribute 
the empire. To each of the provinces a viceregent was 
despatched, who carried with him the undivided authority 
aud jurisdiction of bis master. Whatever powers the 
sovereign exercised. over the whole kingdom, the vice- 
regent exercised in the province allotted to him j and tho 
.. .me plan which the sovereign adopted for the government 
of the whole, was exactly followed by the viceregent in the 
government of a part. 1 If the province committed to his 
>way was too extensive for his personal inspection and 
control, he subdivided it into parts, and assigned a go- 


• * 


“ lot not a prim .who seek* the good of hi* owS «oul 1 nilv 5 mu'.T 1601 ’ 2 * : ' 
nouTico the law Mar. •. viil. 231. The authorin' of the it r .. mf aIonc » ,r °- 
rest mint. Id cody times, **^38^ a 

t.v umlunpiep : see the ) /ends of Vena.Tai - i ion. • ! . 1 ", f " r 

09. 401,408 ; and the V 

hflU-ar .m ... in . ’ * DI.il. II 


• ' 

period. o!li,t of si a to seem to Pu • «. • ,'n hcr 1, ° r ’ a . t » T er >' rlI h' 

■ 

. 

and Jodi,pm • seldom all, « i desiSt^ Jhnkur * of *!«'*P«» 


and J'txilipT.i. seldom all,,, • i fk ‘snS«e o' *TT< V' akt ■ w ■ - 

.«««! JtaJhVlun ; ^ ,CC ‘ S "° 

. .. in l.li IlKi i .• i ,n '‘ r «na., -w. *i 


Ikllk SllflJlh , *\I " , J/III 1 JJ HlflOnttf;,.; -W 

* Wwiipfer, In Jifu lUM.iv of i .. , 4 ’. ' * jH .... 

Mr • h Rwn ,wl In n-w: .1 i.v If- K- ;1 '„i;$ J 

■' »wd «» h n ‘ »y proving |n puiihit', i v o, fi , 4 j nir . p r n U; 

’ , r 'i ihosimlfarllv’iit tlin ir .Hon 

w % Otfofmiiiimenl:m volnr-i, f|-n C i s j n gJfo i,| r uV pf,Mtu. 
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Vcrnorto each, whom he intrusted with the same absolute BOOK II. 
powers in his district, as he himself possessed in the ud- criA'r. iii. 

ministration of the greater department. Even this inferior *-- 

eputy often divided his authority, in the same manner, 
among tho governors, whom he appointed, of the town¬ 
ships or villages under his control. Every one of those 
rulers, whether the sphere of his command was narrow or 
extensive, was absolute within it, and possessed the whole 
power of the sovereign, to levy taxes, to raise and command 
troops, and to decide upon the lives and property of the 
subjects. 1 The gradations of command among the Hindus 
were thus regulated : the lowest of all was the lord of one 
town and its district; the next was the lord of ten towns ; 
the third was the lord of twenty towns ; the fourth was 
the lord of 100 towns ; and the highest vicegerent was 
lord of 1000 towns. Every lord was amenable to the one 
immediately above him, and exercised unlimited authority 
over those below. 2 The following law appears to provide 
for their personal expenses : “ Such food, drink, wood, and 
ctiiei articles, as by law' should be given each day to the 
king, by the inhabitants of the township, let the lord of 
one town receive ; I t tho lord of ten towns enjoy the 
produce of two plough-lands ; the lord of twenty, that of 
five plpugh-lands ; the lord of 100, that of a village or 
small town ; the 1 rd of 1000, that of a large town.” 1 The 


1 This not Con t : even Maim sep.o. us the military from the « n il au- 
fhoritv. “ Let him place a d'ni : < n of troops, commanded by an approve*l 
officer, over two. three, live. • t \ hundred districts, aceordiri . to their extent,” 
vli. 214 .—VV. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch.vli. H r >—i .7 There is a very remarkable similarity 
between this mode «-i subdividing authority among the Hindus, and that 

• 

thod and rule i rs the 

»*st means to prevent, all mischiefs and disorders : which was this That o' 
all mo people in every place, whether more or 1 ss. a ie r i,tor should b. kept 
jmd a div i.sion mu(.- often and ten, over which one of the ten, whom thev 
called the Itecurion, was made superior over tho other l ' T J * 

flividoTts of this nature had a lord nine; then every five 

chat o and wire of Jiftv ; t ,:i 0 Av two amS'« waa committed the 

inn -cvhed 100* so^«-'d«Lirna r'f liii' i 0 ,' Ls|, ' ns fifty, another lord, who 

tho'divisiona of 100 had uWlef ^™^ Sl ™n. 0 *n°. CO, f“£ mkMl *T' 
.hr* Inn v as ih.- -,. vl .rnnr r.r . • ctc - l ‘.e highest oflh ; under 

L conduct to the superior ne£.b‘S hfm 22 ?}'*»'''*! f,,r 

Mov. II ,t o* the iodic, book vl C \ r • T thcr ’ Ao0is Vi Nut - " 1 
' 1 ; Curli, Lettres snr lAmermue, 


let. xiii. The analogy of the Anglo-Saxon uUx it 
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ironed nation. 

*7 Laws of Meim.ih.’vii. U- w». Tip . . ot t) u - • yi 

lord of one town, is not accurately ascu trum a ; t iv 
nro Muttoientlv distinct ; but the pmho v ■ f a vin.aire ■ > 
lvecn extvemtiv uncertain and MnWumnv 
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BOOK II. expense of the government of each vicegerent was defrayed 
criAr. nr. out of the taxes which he levied, and the surplus was 
-- transmitted to the superior lord, to whom he was imme¬ 
diately responsible. From him it was again conveyed to 
the governor above him, till it reached, at last, the royal 
treasury. 

If tins plan of government was unskilful and rude, 1 so 
was the contrivance employed for cheeking the abuses to 
which it was liable. “ The - affairs of these townships,” 
says the law, “ either jointly or separately transacted, let 
another minister of the king inspect, who should be well 
affected, and by no means remiss. In every larger town 
or city, let him appoint one superintendent of all affairs, 
elevated in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars. Lot that governor, from time to time, 
survey all the rest in person ; and, by the means of his 
emissaries, let him perfectly know their conduct in their 
several districts.” 2 Of the practical date of the govern¬ 
ment abundant proof is afforded, in the passage which 
immediately follows. “Since the servants of the king,” i ( , 
is said, “ whom lie has appointed guardians of district.?, 
are generally knaves, who seize what belongs to other men, 
from such knovc; let him defend his people ; of such evil- 
minded servants*as wring wealth from subjects attending 
them on business, lot the King confiscate all the posses¬ 
sions, and banish them from his realm.” * 

At the head of this government stands the king, oil 

whom tho great lords of the empire immediately depend. 

‘ 

“of seven or eight minis tern, mm whose ancestors were 
servants of kings,, who are ver md in the holy books, who 
are personally brave; who arc skilled in the use of wea¬ 
pons, an 1 whose lineage is noble.” 4 With them ho is 

1 


1 Competent nuUioritie* .-.T-tac differently; after qnotin ; the passage of 

i! . 

exo.i'v affc .d us sufficient pioof of a woll-urgoni.e t system oi‘ lo:al superin¬ 
tendence and adnuniMranon. On the LmuMox of India 21.—\S. 

2 of Mean. Ui. \ it. 120—122. a sir.iiar officer formed a similar part 
of the I truvian esh-ol. i-nicnt. lie \va> denuminated Cticuy Kioc t which • to 

I,ye of nil." Card, LeUres aur rAro*ricnic f let.rili. 
a Menu, ut supra, 123,124. 

« Lbtii. r>4.—M. 

Tlic canned of Monn docs not comprise all the officers of Btafar-; ami i;$ts 

Riven in the Paneha Tantra from (he SJahilbtidrnta., specify thirty-three-I'lefiou*) 
' 

Pv. As. society, i. 174.—W. 
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FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

government; but a singular mode of deliberation i s pre _ 
scribed to liim ; not to assemble his Council, and, lavin ' 
before them, as in the cabinets of European princes the 
subject ou which the suggestions of their wisdom are 
required, I • reo ive bei fit arising from the natural 
communication of their knowledge and views- a plan 
apparently more artful and cunning, more nearly allied to 
the suspicious temper, and narrow views of a rude period 
is recommended; to consult them apart, and hoar the 
opinion of each separately ; after which, having consulted 
them m common, when each man is swayed by the opinion 
ho ha l formerly given in private, and lias a motive of 
interest and vanity to resist the light which might be 
thrown upon the subject by others, the king himself i«-, to 
decide. 1 A Brahmen ought always to be his prime minister. 
“To one learned Brahmen, distinguished among the rest" 
let tho king impart his momentous counsel.” - 

lo piovide for the defeats of the country was one great 
branch of the duties of the sovereign, and to preside over 
. military force was his great prerogative and distinction. 
If* m tlle on g lnal division of the people, a fourth part of 
wiein were appropriated to the profession of arms, and 
destined from that alone to obtain their .subsistence, tho 
g 5 8l T difficulty of government must have consisted, not in 
obtaining troops, hut in finding for thorn maintenance end 
‘ mployment. When so great a proportion of the popu¬ 
lation were set apart for the business of war, with nothing 
o i. o, from year to year, and from generation to generation, 
ut to improve its principles, and acquire the utmost dex- 
8U . - ' u his exercises, it appears extraordinary that the 
mi mu was not of a formidable and warlike character. 
U L •m' v, \ a r Si )' 0U ' vay to 01 T invader; “ and the rude- 
can seamTlIe r ; '• ,!- me,* “of the military art in Indostan 

T! e precepts By those who have scon it.” 

precepts in the ancient and sacred books of tho 

1 Laws 



- Laws «f Menu, ch. vll. sb. 

3 Grine on the Government and iw,! n r * i 4 ... _. 

®ar»tc an l inu-Uigent observer imno * “■ 

n:uil ' ; ‘iuo of oplc MaemWtd together o.ihou! V, 
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HOOK II. Hindus, which lay the foundation of their military system, 
ciiAr. iii. are few in number, simple, and rude. For the security of 

- -- the royal residence, the king is directed to take up his 

abode 1 “in a capital, having, by way of fortress, a desert 
rather more than twenty miles round it, or a fortress of 
earth, a fortress of water or of tree , a fortress of armed 
men, or a fortress of mountains.” Their great unsldlful- 
• ness in the science of attack and defence, led them to 
place great dependence on fortification, as appears by a 
variety of their precepts. “One bowman,” says Menu,* 
“placed on a wall, is a match in war for 100 enemies, and 
100 for 10,000; therefore is a fort recommended.” Yet 
their knov.dedge of fortification was elementary, and mostly 
consisted in surrounding the place witli a mud wall and a 
ditch, or availing themselves of the natural advantages 
which insulated, rocks, which water, or impervious thickets, 
could afford. The duty and advantage of maintaining at 
all times a powerful army are unforced in the most cogent 
terms. “By a king,” soys Menu, “whose forces are always 
ready t v -tion, the whole world may be kept in awe : let 
him en, by ; force always ready, make all creatures living 
his own. • In recommending a perpetual standing army, 
tin preceptive part of the military doctrine of the Hindus 
seems in a great measure to have been summed up ; fur 
the marshalling, the discipline, the conduct of an array, in 
any of its branches, no instruction is conveyed, General 
exhortations to firmness and valour are all the additional 
advice of which tho utility appears to have been recog¬ 
nised. The Hindu prince is, by divine authority, informed, 
that those rulers of the earth, who, “desirous of defeating 
ir utmost strength in b ithout 

ov’ci averting their fact.., ascend after death directly to 
heaven.’ 1 * “Never to recode from combat,” says Menu 
- : M 'l to honour the j riesta, i 
highest duty of kings, and onsnrea their felicity.” 1 Of a 
great part of tho duty which devolved upon the king, as 
head of the aimed force, he appears to have been rel; ved 
by a deputy. In times of peace, the military people teem 
to have been distributed over the country, under iho 
1 haws of Mono, ch.vii.7n. 

li.UUii.J-J. J Ibid. 103. « IW0. se. «n.ld.8S. 

■ riH- u.rre» Of t ie realm mn., bo Immediately regulutc-i 1. il.o tom- 
wander '-chief. ‘ Ibid. C5. 
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command of the governors of provinces and of districts, 
for local defence, for the preservation of local tranquillity, 
and for the convenience of subsistence. When a general 
' var demanded the whole force of the nation, the king 
commanded the governors of provinces to assemble tlio 
soldiers under their command, and repair to his standard. 1 
•from this circumstance it has been rashly concluded, that 
feudal conditions of military service, in fact a feudal go¬ 
vernment, nearly resembling that which existed in Europe, 
had place in Hindustan. 8 

After the care of protecting the nation from foreign rg- 
g.-ssion or from internal tumult, the next duty of 
king was the distribution of justice. In tho first stage of 
society, tbe leader in war is also the judge in peace; and 
the regal and judicial functions oro united in the same 
person. Various circumstances tend to produce this ar¬ 
rangement. In the first place, there are hardly any laws : 
end he alone is entitled to judge, who is entitled to legis¬ 
late, since he must make a law for every occasion. In the 
Uoxfc place, a rude people, unused to obedienco, would 
aidiy respect inferior authority. In tho third place, the 
business of jud is so badly peiTormtd as to inU v- 

Ul l]t but little.the business or the pleasures of the king: 
and a decision is rather an exercise of arbitrary w ill and 
power, thau the result of an accurate investigation. In 
. e f° ni ‘ih p>lace, the poople are much accustomed to 
^eir own disputes, by their own cunning, or 
n umber of applications lor judicature is 
Ompara nely small.* As society advances, a set of cir¬ 
cumstances, opposite to these, are gradually introduced: 


1 La » of Menu , ch v,i , 

- Tito lavs of Mr . ; 

Them. . but there i-, - \ \' 0 1 VA *nie, touch b it . i u i. upon military arrange 
of v. »v loss <arctutiv'iiini* t'l” to l>cli ® v0 that the Hindus cultivated the sdena 
: '' * nniv hi-, gieiiucd f r .«« a 4 *J 3 01 Mir n curious iliustn rion of thi 

auiu ‘ * n ttieir military h\J , , , e Mah;ibh£rata. That they have been untor 
."tn.ifiKcr.n^.n y iH\:V utril w ant. of union and b 
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BOOK 11. laws are made which the judge has nothing to do hut apply: 
ciiap. nr. the people learn the advantage of submitting to inferior 
■ authority: a more accurate administration of justice is 

demanded, and cannot be performed without a great ap¬ 
plication both of attention and of time: the people learn 
that it is for the good of the community, that they should 
not terminate, and that they should not be allowed to 
terminate, either by force or. fraud, their own disputes: 
the administration of justice is then too laborious to be 
either agreeable to the king, or consistent ' with the other 
services which he is expected to render : and the exercise 
of judicature becomes a separate employment, the exclu¬ 
sive function of a particular order of men. 

The administration of justice by the king in person, and 
in the provinces of course by his deputies, as in the suboi> 
din ate districts by theirs, stands in the sacred books as a 
leading principle of the jurisprudence of the Hindus; and 
the revolution of ages has introduced a change in favour 
rather of the prince who abandons-the duty, than of the 
people, for whom hardly any other instrument of judica¬ 
ture is provided. 1 

In the infancy of improvement, the business of the 
judge is much more to award punishment, than to settle 
disputes. The Hindu law, accordingly, represents tho 
king, as “created for the guardianship of all, a divinity in 
human form, to inflict punishment according to the 
Shuster.” 2 In conformity with these rude ideas, the most 
extravagant praises are bestowed upon this engine of 
royalty. “ For the use of lire king, Brahma formed, in the 
beginning of time, tho genius of punishment with a body 


1 This if* not correct. At a period not i-.ng subsequent t.» the Code of Main 
if net o.ntemporary, various regulations were in force for the adminktr-t 1 ’* 
of tiu: lav , ami various coun s fmi * •• ers were established for tin* adludiea 
!um ‘«.e ki>;» preri* i at pleasure only in tha court or 

< a pita), or in a court of api-eal.—bee C Vor-oke on Hindu Com is J in.H 

Seat of gO%e. b ; ; *b in whnh the King was supposed, according to the letter of 
tliclav.to PUr..c n p rson, ... , i, e might appoint a deputy, u;.. 1 uiv.„v« 

J ,at * 1 thro, ft • - iU )!0W tlie P r * u,,i, ' e ' vas kept up, and it U co lain 
M .t l ien* ueiC t ip other • run 1 !pal courts known to the Hindu l.iv.s, and 
fit teen ,: ’>rts of inferior <• airts, all having their several jurisdictions well de¬ 
nned, ami many of them in.. ning n striking resemblance to ihe courts uf ti c 
English common law. 1 runs. Madras Literary Society I l.—W. 

2 HtUlieds (ientoo Code, j refute. 
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of pure light-, his own son, the protector of all created BOOK IT. 
things. Punishment governs all mankind; punishment chap, nj. 

alone preserves them; punishment wakes while their - 

guards are asleep; the wise consider punishment as the 
perfection of justice. If the king were not, without indo¬ 
lence, to punish the guilty, the stronger would roast the 
weaker, like fish, on a spit. The whole race of man is 
kept in order by lumishment; for a guiltless man is hard 
to he found.” * 

l or the more perfect discharge of this important duty 
tho king is directed to associate with himself Brahmens, 
and counsellors capable of giving him advice. 2 Anv Brah¬ 
men, or even a person of the two middle classes, may in¬ 
terpret the law to him; hut a Sudra in no case whatever. 3 
On those occasions on which it. was impossible for the king 
to give judgment in person, he was empowered to appoint 
a Brahmen, who, with three assessors, might try causes in 
liis stead. 4 


k° regard to the constitution of the tribu¬ 

nals. The solemnities of jurisdiction were thus ordered to 
proceed : “ Let the king, or his judge, having seated him- 
1 on the bench, his body properly clothed, and his mind 
attentively fixed, begin with domg reverence to the deities 
who govern tho world, and then let him enter on the trial 
causes.” 5 The form of process was simple, and good; as 
tt always is among a rude people. The parties wore heard, 
generally in person; though lawyers by profession, unless 
in ho case of certain high crimes, might appear in lieu of 
10 puucipal.s. The application of the plaintiff might be 
• ‘ ° ral 01 ‘ wl ‘itton ; but ill ' answer was required to be 
same ona; oral, if the application was oral; and 


* I. .7 t>f Mena, eh.vii -14 

J Ibid li. vili 20. Toll- , "» 2 * , . 5 Tbiil. ch. viil. 1 . 

C»vo xuoney, anil tv; r > n ^ r hteous Brahme-w the uia-Lstrnb shall 

' 1 the ju i pi ■ nt 

l,n»hn;-ns. Ciontoo Code, eh. m J.f } 1! • then ten 1 .f sm-h 

;n:n by Ucnominatiim were \ ni law the 

whose lit.. ; s 

;iticc{ * 2 ^?^ &Jt£L U ' xt V fr . mu hh <-on- 

9 other 


Menu (ch.ii. IG). 
ception * * ’ “ 


(ch ii.lG). “ lh* road. Thus Urn law' o 

11 to his tunc-rr’l pile, has n Ovei*! 1 i L ? d V*‘ « JW * v U NHl from • on 

ud, mid thf man versed in tiio'S ?; mi ncntarirs, however, Merc ks-. 
tiiniMermg justice. rL ' t 1 suftiee h r tho common biines-s 


jk rsou 

confined, _. 

of administering justice. -— 

* LftW3 of Menu, ch. vLLi. 9,10. Th«> iv. . „ 

directs, that when a king in person evl' V >0 Cu by Mr. Halhod, 

learned Brahmen ; if a Brahmen ” stt ' 

ease a Sudra. Oentoo Code, ch « nnmd.* Cebatrl • »»* 

5 Laws of Menu, ch.vlli 9,10. 
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BOOK II. in writing, if it was otherwise. 1 2 The judge examines the 
ciiAr. in. witnesses ; inspects, if any, the writings; and without any 
- intricate or expensive forms proceeds directly to a deci¬ 
sion* X 3 unis]unent immediately follows conviction." 

One of the highest of our authorities affords a picture of 
the practical state of judicature in India, which, there is 
every reason to believe, may with immaterial variations, bo 
applied to Hindu society, from the period at which it first 
attained its existing form. • “Ho man is refused access to 
the Durbar, or seat of judgment; which is exposed to a, 
large area, capable of containing the multitude. 3 The 
plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice! Justice 1 
until attention is given to his importunate clamours. Ho 
is then ordered to be silent, and to advance before las 
judge; to whom, after having prostrated himself, and 
made his offering of a piece of money, ho tolls his story in 
the plainest manner, with great humility of voice and 
gesture, and without any of those oratorical embellish¬ 
ments which compose an art in freer nations. — The wealth 
the consequence, the interest, or the address of the party, 
become now the only considerations. He visits his judge 
in private, and gives the jar of oil: his adversary bestows 
the hog which, breaks it. The friends who can influence 
intercede; and, excepting where the case is so manifestly 
proved as to brand the failure of redress with glaring 
infamy (a restraint which human nature is born to re¬ 
verence), the value of the bribe ascertains the justice of 
the cause.—This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger 
should inquire how much it would cost him to recover a just 
debt from a creditor who evaded payment, ho would every¬ 
where receive the same answer; the government will keep 
one-fourth and give you the rest. Still the forms of jus¬ 
tice subsist; witnesses arc heard, but brow-beaten and 
removed : proofs of writing are produced, but deemed for¬ 
geries and rejected, unt il tbo way is cleared for tho decision 
which becomes totally or partially favourable, in propel 
tion to tho methods which have been used to render it 

1 Gentoo Code, ch. Iti. sect. 5. 

2 Ormc on tin: Government, etc., oflndostan, p. 451. 

3 'I his publicity of judicial proceedings »s common to rude nations. In ibo 
country And days ot Job. tho jud .> 5 «u. ft t the gate oi the cit*., d». ix. v 7 
Muses alludes to the Hnr.e practice, Gen. v- u«. U ; and llomcr tell. u«» it v.as 
the practice in the heroic ages of Greece, 11. lib. xviii. ver. 4b7. 
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sucL ; but still with some attention to the consequences BOOK IT. 
of a judgment, which would bo of too flagrant iniquity chap.' in. 

not to produce universal detestation and resentment.— .- 

Providence has, at particular seasons, blessed the miseries 
of these people with the presence of a righteous judge. 

The vast reverence and reputation which such have ac¬ 
quired are but too melancholy a proof of the infrequency 
of such a character. The history of their judgments and 
decisions is transmitted down to posterity, and is quoted 
with a visible complacency on every occasion. Stories of 
this nature supply the place of proverbs in the conversa¬ 
tions of all the people of Indostan, and are appliod by 
them with great propriety.” 1 

Such are the principal branches of the duty of the 
sovereign, and in these various institutions may be con¬ 
templated an image of the Hindu government. It is- 
worthy of a short analysis. The powers of government 
consist of three great branches, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the administrative; and we have to inquire in what 
hands these several powers are deposited, and by what 
circumstances their exercise is controlled. As the Hindu 
believes, that a complete and perfect system of instruction, 
which admits of no addition or change, was convoyed to 
him from the h by tbo Divine Being, for the 

regulation of his public as well as his private affairs. he 
acknowledges no laws bid. ; • which ore contain ! in 
the sacred books. From this it .? evident, that the only 
scope which remains for legislation is confined within the 
limits [of the interpretations which may bo given to the 
holy text. The Brahmens enjoy the undisputed preroga¬ 
tive of interpreting tho divine oracles*, for thwncrh \t 
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BOOK 11. The exclusive right of interpreting the laws necessarily 
chap. m. confers upon them, in the same unlimited manner, the 
~~ judicial powers of government. 1 The king, though osten¬ 
sibly supreme judge, is commanded always to employ 
Brahmens as counsellors and assistants in the administra¬ 
tion of justice; and whatever construction they put upon 
the law, to that his sentence must conform. Whenever 
the king in person, discharges not, the office of judge, it is 
a Brahmen, if possible, who must occupy his place. The 
king, therefore, is so far from possessing the judicial power, 
that he is rather the executive officer by whom the deci¬ 
sions of the Brahmens are carried into effect. 

They w ho possess the power of making and interpreting 
the laws by which another person is bound to act, are, by 
necessary consequence, the masters of his actions. Pos¬ 
sessing the legislative and judicative powers, the Brah¬ 
mens were, also, masters of the executive power, to any 
extent whatsoever, to which they wished to enjoy it. 
With influence over it they were not contented, they 
secured to themselves a direct and no contemptible share 
of its immediate functions. On all occasions, the king 
was bound to .employ Brahmens as his counsellors and 
ministers; and, of course, to be governed by their judg¬ 
ment. “Let the king, having risen early,” says the law, 
ct respectfully attend to Brahmens learned in the three 
Vedas, and by their decision let him abide.” 2 It thus 
appears that, according to the original laws of the Hindus, 
the king was hr tie more than an instrument in the hands 
°f the Brahmen-. Ho performed the laborious part of 
government, and sustained tin- icq..,.n ability, while they 
chiefly possessed the power. - 

Thu uncontroUablo sway of superstition, in rude aud 



1 This state of things then i*. very different from fw r 

hack (p. 1 iT.cip.j.wnsd-.^t-ribcd as op] h-incr, apparently to the ' 
in ».,H; the U», wa, re r n, in.ed o/the ,,ie 


Imv.—W. ■ -~ source and administrator of the 

- Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 37. 

a-cn^rea 

tran important authority. Ht\u* the opinion of 

Korim. t* tile lot iScritetians le, pa a Miwmlnmm’ fovTim 

“ J ronrlei ui U rprtftett™,, rt blcn etc. B',,™,., d', mu,,, enter lc,“ 
uu«), :t,i. <*u<.i.,ue cette nilteion ait j c , do doiniK •=. I„ funatisroo quelle Irwin, 
e t un instrument M Ic: i .et«vs v. n . midover uvec aitcco:..’’ IK- \’L\ 
paf iu fien. Bcynier, p. G2. * * ' * ’ 


of sacred laws is found to eonfi I_ t 

u recent and penetrating oWrvi r “ 
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ignorant times confers upon its ministers such extraordi- BOOK II. 
nary privileges, that the king and the priest are generally cha't. iii. 

the same person; and it appears somewhat remarkable - 

that the Brahmens, who usurped among their countrymen 
so much distinction and authority, did not invest them¬ 
selves with the splendour of royalty. It very often hap¬ 
pens that some accidental circumstances, of which little 
account was taken at the time, and which after a lapse 
of ages it i3 impossible to trace, gave occasion to certain 
peculiarities which wo remark in the affairs and characters 
of nations. It is by no means unnatural to suppose, that 
to a people, over whom the love of repose exerts the 
greatest sway, and in whose character aversion to danger 
forms a principal ingredient, the toils and perils of the 
sword appeared to surpass the advantages with which it 
was attended; and that the Brahmens transferred to the 
hands of others, that which was thus a source of too much 
labour, as well as danger, to be retained in their own. 1 

So many, however, and important were the powers 
which this class reserved to themselves, that the kingly 
dignity would appear to h&verbeen reduced to that of a 
dependent and secondary office. But with this inference 
the fact does not correspond. The monuments of the 
Hindus, imperfect as they are, convince us, tb-t their 
monarclis enjoyed no small share both of authority, and 
of that kind of splendour, which corresponded wit h their 
own state of society. Thov had two engines entrusted to 
them, the power of which their history serves remarkably 
to display : thc> were masters of the army; and they 
were masters of the public revenue. These two circum-* 
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II. stances, it appeal's, were sufficient to counterbalance the- 
legislative, and the judicative, and even a great part of the 
executive power, reinforced by all the authority of an 
c, erbearing superstition, lodged in the hands of the 
Brahmens. These threw around the sovereign an external 
lustre, with which the eyes of uncultivated men arc easily 
dazzled. In dangerous and disorderly times, when every 
thing which the nation values depends upon the sword, 
the military commander exercises unlimited authority bv 
universal consent; and so frequently is this the situation 
of a rude and uncivilized people, surrounded on all sides 
by rapacious and turbulent neighbours, that it becomes, 
in a great measure, the habitual order of things. The 
Hindu king, by commanding both the force, and the 
revenue of the state, had in his hands the distribution of 
gifts and favour. 1 ; the potent instrument, in short, of 
patronage; and the jealousy and rivalship of the different 
sets of competitoi s, would, of their own accord, give him a 
great influence over the Brahmens themselves. The dis¬ 
tribution of gifts and favours is an engine of so much 
power, that the man who enjoys it to a certain extent is 
absolute, witlr; whatever checks he may appear to be 
surrounded. 1 


CHAPTER 1Y. 
The Laics. 


Xj'EXT to the form of government,‘ in determining the 
political condition of the people, is the lx,fly of law, 
or the mode in which tin rights of individuals are ex¬ 
pressed and secured. For elucidating this important 

rtf Irt v I . .-v 1 . t c 4 ir C 4 1. ^ XI 1 ~i . _ < • . *• 


point, in tho history of the Hindi; , materials aro abuu- 

* even the analysis, of the 
Hindu code, would far exceed the bounds, ta which in a 


1 See what is observed by three 
Paley. on the influence of the crown ij 
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work like the present, this topic must be confined. An 
accurate conception of the character and spirit of the 
Hindu laws, and of then- place iu tho scale of excellence 
or defect, is all I can attempt to convey. 

Amid the imperfections adhering to the state of law 
among a rude and ignorant people, one is, that they nre- 
se.we not their maxims of justice, and their rules of 
judicial procedure, distinct from other subl ets 1 In tho 
law books of the Hindus, the details of jurisprudence and 
judicature occupy comparatively a vary moderate space* 
The doctrines and ceremonies of religion ; the rules and 
practice of education ; the institutions, duties, and cus¬ 
toms of domestic life; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy ; tho rules of government' 
of war, and of negotiation; all form essential parts of tho 
Hindu codes of law, and are treated in the same style, and 
laid down with the same authority, as the rules for the 
cistiibution of justice. The tendency of this rude con¬ 
junction of dissimilar subjects is, amid other incon¬ 
veniences, to confound the important distinction between 
io^g o j i gat ions which it is the duty of the magistrate to 
enforce, and those which ought to Jjo left to the suggestions 
0 'soli-interest, and the sanctions of morality; it is to 
extend coercion, and the authority of tho magistmte 
oyer tho greater part of human life, and to leave m- n no 
liberty even in their private and ordinary transactions • 

1 

Vyu.ilLira, jurisprudence ; anil IV a-tfsrlnHlun .: 
ishiucnt for crime.—W. - clutta ’ ‘vlnnoib law, expiation or punt 

T TTviimitii* that ..i 


t iX— «uucr autin 

, 1 xtuwi from a letter of <s?r wniiam t 

;*'*>• >«wc.f eaHtn i it is tljVrc^snt 'd^' ■ V “*« 'Mission alluded?. 

t «1 III*-? lost (if the V. ijrk y •. . V*Ciir 2 t 111 1 iiirnn ilk r r* ..... 

recent ouiipUation, the ^ ’} .•* la* i»r. m but of a 

ifuas a very different vn w th *™. , 7 " ■' Mr mi: . r ,.i chf( , oko 

Hindn law comprise* n 

t j.ie of religious duties ami omiuh )'■ VJ'- : md c ‘ **»♦•■« Mi» s the 
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BOOK If. while it lessens greatly the force of the legal sanction in 
ciiat. lv. those cases in which its greatest efficiency is required. 

~ Another topic, which it will be convenient to detach 

and premise, is, the division and arrangement which the 
Hindus have given to the matter of law. In marking a 
stage of civilization, this is a very characteristic circum¬ 
stance. As the human mind, in a rude state, has not the 
power to make a good distribution of a complicated sub¬ 
ject, so ib is little aware of its importance; little aware 
that this is the ground-work of all accurate thought. 1 In 
the Institutes of Menu, the most celebrated perhaps of 
all the original compcnds of Hindu law, tho titles, as they 
are there denominated, or divisions of law, are eighteen, laid 
down in the following order: — 1. Debt, on loans for con¬ 
sumption; 2. Deposits and loans Tor use; 3. Sale without 
ownership; 4. Concerns among partners; o. Subtraction 
of what has been given ; 6. Non-payment of wages or hire * 
7. Non-pcrformance of agreements ; 8. Rescission of sab’ 
and purchase; 9. Disputes between master and servant- 
10. Contests on boundaries; 11 and 12. Assault and 
slander ; 13. Larceny; 14. Robbery and other violence- 
15. Adultery; 16. Altercation between man and wife, and 
their several duties ; 17. The law of inheritance; 18. Gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. 2 It is not easy to 



• ..- o.uuuui, as win 

Kij.tuN;— 1 . of lending and borrowing; 

OfJnriu.e; i. Trust or dcpo>it; 5. 
im'.cs; 7. All*: nation by ; 8 . Of scr- 
hire; 11. Purchase or snk ; 12. 
ilthntlon of land; M. Of cities, town*, 
16. Scandalous and bitter expressions* 
19. Adultery ; 20. Of what copt erns 
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conceive a more rude and defective attempt at tlie classi- BOOK IT. 
fication of laws, than what is here presented. The most chap. iv. 

essential and obvious distinctions are neglected and con- *-» 

founded. Though no arrangement would appear more 
natural, and more ‘likely to strike even an uncultivated 
mind, than the division of laws into civil and penal, wo 
find them mixed and blended together in the code of the 
Hindus. The first nine of the heads or titles, as above 
refer to civil law; the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth, and fifteenth, to criminal law; the sixteenth and 
seventeenth return to civil, and the eighteenth to crimi¬ 
nal; while the tenth relates partly to the one, and partly 
to the other. 

Another ground of division, well calculated, as bring ex¬ 
ceedingly obvious, to strike an uncultivated mind, is tho 
distinction of persons and tilings. This was the ground¬ 
work of the arrangement .bestowed upon the Roman laws. 

It is that of the arrangement which continues to prevail 
in the English ; rude as it is, at once the effect, and the 
cause, of confusion. 1 It will be seen, however, that even 
this imperfect attempt at a rational division was far above 
the' Hindus. 

In the order in which the titles follow ono another, no 
principle of arrangement can bo traced. Tim- first eight of 
the heads may bo regarded as allotted to the subject of con¬ 
tracts ; but a more rude and imperfect division of contracts 
cannot easily bo conceived. Not to dwell upon the circum¬ 
stance of beginning with loans, one of the most remote 
and refined contracts, instead of the more obvious and 
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simple, we may observe that the subject of purchase and 
tale is divided into two parts; but, instead of being treated 
in conjunction with one another, one occupies the third 
place in the list of titlos, the other the eighth; and a num¬ 
ber of heterogeneous subjects intervene. “ Concerns among 
partners” is a title which occupies the middle place between 
that of ‘‘Sale without ownership,” and “Subtraction of what 
has been givenwith neither of which it has any relation. 
“Nonpayment of wages or hire” stands immediately before 
“Nonperformance of agreements,” though the latter is a 
general title in which the former is included. The latter, 
indeed, is remarkable ; for it is so general that it includes 
the whole subject of contracts, though it is here placed as 
one* and the last, save one, among nine different titles or 
divisions of that subject. Several of the titles arc nothing 
but particular articles belonging to some of the other di¬ 
visions ; and are with great impropriety made to stand as 
separate and primary heads. The contracts, for example, 
between master and servant, are part of the great subject 
Location, or letting and taking to hire, including services 
as well as things; yet are these contracts here treated of 
under two distinct titles: the one, “Nonpayment of wages 
or hire,” the other, “Disputes between master and ser¬ 
vant,” and even these are separated from one another by 
two intervening subjects. “Concerns among partners,” is 
an article little, surely, entitled to stand as a separate head 
among the primary divisions of law, since the rights of in¬ 
dividuals in a joint property fall under the same distinc¬ 
tions and rules which determine their rights in other 
property. 1 Where one branch of one great topic, as tram 

' A very odd attempt at a further .ncralisatfon upon the flr-t nine titles, 
apt car iuMr. Cokln 1 • i. 1 1 is first book, “ On Loan A correct .nils 

exactlv w.th the tir title in liic Institutes of Menu. His sec-.^rt book, “ On 

aro exactly the ‘2 d, 3rd, 4th, 
and MM titles in the lists of Menu. His third book, which is entitled, ‘* On 
tin* Nonperformance of Agreements, * is div ded into bur chapter-* and ti 
are the same with the four succeeding titles in the classification of Menu.—1. 
Loans ; 2. Deposits; 3. Nonperformance of Agreements. These, according i o 
the high* of the Di'-rst, arc t r. grand classes of contracts, and the titles which 
1 a long to them. 1 he last r-r tire titles, it is erident, - rnrnot belong to any par ¬ 
ticular Hass ; Nonpcnormam-c i* in, kk-nt to nU die -os of oontra-t-*. Kither, 
therefore, this is an improper title altogether, or it ought to Btand as the titlo 
of tlv whole subject of contracts: and then Nonperformance of Agreemonta 
would include loans, Aponte, and everything else. Under rffyosite, the Digest 
includes the following sub-titles; 1. Deposits and other bailments; ‘2. S&le 
without ownership; 3. Concerns among partners; 4. Subtraction of gifts: of 
v kiHi the hi n two have no more to do with deposits than they have wiih 'cans, 
or any the most remote branch of flic subject; and the second is either a part 
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fer of ownerhip is taken up, and concluded, it would appear BQOK II. 
a very necessary arrangement to pass on to another: when chap. iv. 

transfer by contract, for example, is finished, to begin with --- 

transfer by descent. Such obvious rules appear to have had 
nn influence in the framing of tho Hindu systems of law: 
when the subject of contracts is ended, tho principal 
branches of criminal law are introduced; and, nicer these 
and some other topics are finished, then follows the great 
subject of inheritance. 1 

In order to convey, in as narrow a compass .is possible, 
an idea of the maxims and spirit of Hindu jurisprudence, 
it will he convenient not to follow the mangled division of 
the Hindus themselves. Omitting the laws, which regu¬ 
late the political order, which determine who are to govern, 
who arc to obey, and define the terms of command and 
obedience; laws are conveniently distributed under tho 
three usual heads ; L Givil laws, though Civil is a very 
objectionable term; II. Penal laws; and III. The laws of 
judicature, or those which fix tho modo in which tho judi¬ 
cial services are rendored. Under each of these heads, 
micli particular have been carefully selected from the 
multitude of Hindu laws, as appeared the best calculated 
to convey an idea of the lending qualities of the Hindu 
code, and of the stage of civilization at which it may 
appear to havo boon formed. 

I. Under tho first of these Leads, Property is tho groat 
subject of law. To this we may confine our illustrations. 

It is needless to remark, that the sources of acquisition 
by occupancy, by labour, by contract, by donation, by de¬ 
scent : which, are n co| •< ised of ••y 

ij o recognised iu Hindustan. It is in the accuracy \vPL 
V. hicli the intended effects of these incidents are defined. 


of the first, and onjtbt to havo l . , . 

minus deposited, or that a^vi Ins no under ir.tu relating to tho sale of 

.-..at-mvhto t<w S ubWSr U.o title. Let us m-.t 

chiefly in n ^sanation , 3 K v c d ' • «• M"»'l»cnormswcc ot Agrc- mojiUi, 

mwitor undhordsnii.n ; as if 1, 1 mUj; 4 * HwpnU^ between 

could bo nonporfonmv v*> *r u . , l *M? r eemcnta of * lich there 

theto “ 1 >«“<»■* 

Jiju't (Sort!‘SSgNki" "!,' !i<:rve SSfJ}¥ west wen 

which the Hindu code is comnowa, are • *ir -*'• jjwfu’ural on Mi • 

order.” Disquisition concerning India, Appendix, p. 217. 1 0nd 
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BOOK II. and in the efficiency of the means taken to secure the 
"benefits they convey, that the excellence of one system 
above another is more particularly observed. 

Though property in the first stage of its existence, was 
probably measured by occupancy, and the one ceased with 
the other, 1 2 the privilege was early conferred of alienating 
for a valuable consideration, or of transferring by purchase 
and sale. As this is a very simple compact, it appears to 
admit of little variety in the various stages of human im¬ 
provement. In an age, however, in which the means of 
detecting fraudulent acquisitions, and of proving the good 
faith of contracts and bargains, arc imperfectly known, 
purchases and sales, made in public, are alone considered 
valid. The laws of our Saxou ancestors prohibited the sale 
of everything above the valuo of twenty-pence, except iu 
open market and it is with a pleasing kind of surprise we 
find, that similar circumstances have suggested a similar 
expedient to the people of Hindustan. “He,” cays the law 
of Menu, “who has received a chattel by purchase in open 
market, before a number of men, justly acquires the abso¬ 
lute property, by having paid the price of it.”* Thoright, 
however, conveyed by a bonk fide purchase, is not, among 
tho Hindus, carried to that extent, which is found requi¬ 
site in a commercial and highly civilized society. If tho 
goods were not the property of the person by whom they 
were sold, tho right of the purchaser becomes absolute only 
if he can produce the vendor. “If,” says the law of Menu, 1 
“tho vendor be not producible, and the vendee prove the 
public sale, the latter must be dismissed by the king 
without punishment; and the forme- owner, who lost cite 
chattel, may take it back, on paying tho vendee half its 
value.” This is quite sufficient to throw so much uncer¬ 
tainty into tho great class of transactions by purchase and 


1 Loivl Humes, Historical Law Tracts, p. 123, 154 Cretins de Jure Belli ac 
Pads, lib. H. cap. ii 9 Blackatone’s Commentaries on tho i. of T land, 

lic.'jk ' F, c. i. The annotator on some of the late editions of o a -i< d ; uera 
' 

portant circumstance, carefully attended to by the great lawyers quoted above, 
that when the commodities of the eorUj began to be appropriated they were not 
Without owners, but the comm n property of the r c at large. 

2 p. p. F.thel. 10, 12* !*• *'• h< lllekes. Dissert, p. 30. 

* C li viii. 201. When Abraham bought a field of Ephron to bury Sarah, the 
briiyain wa* transacted in the presence of ul) the people. Genesis, ( h- —hi. 
fcer.. too, Homer's Iliad, lib. xviii. ver. 499, &c. 

1 Ch. vlll. 202. 




sale, as would prove, in a civilized state of society, a ruinous BOOK TI. 
Obstruction of business. A manufacturer purchases, a chap, iv, 

quantity of the raw material, and works it up; he would __ 

lose, in a mischievous proportion, if the owner of that 
material could demand tlio identical substance, on ten¬ 
dering the half of its price. In many cases, the identical 
substance is exported; in many it is consumed; and can¬ 
not possibly bo restored. 1 Among children, and among 
rude people, little accustomed to take their decisions upon 
full and mature consideration, nothing is more common 
than to repent of their bargains, and wish to revoke them. 

Among the Hindus this has been found an affair of suffi¬ 
cient importance to constitute an entire head in the clas¬ 
sification of their laws. A variety of cases are enumerated, 
in which, if dissatisfied with his bargain, a man may insist 
upon having it annulled : and in general any sale and pur¬ 
chase of things, not perishable, may be rescinded within 
ten days, at the will of either of the parties: 2 another law, 
altogether incompatible with an age in which the divisions 
aii-1 refinements of industry have multiplied the number 
of ^ exchanges. The regulation, which fixes the prico of 
t hings, instotbl of leaving it to the natural and beneficent 
laws of competition, conveys noi a high idea of the know¬ 
ledge of the Hindus* “Let the king,’ 7 says the ordiuanco 
of Menu, “establish rules for the sale and purchase of all 
marketable thing-. On ,; in every five nights, or at the 
clone of every half month, let him make a regulation for 
market prices" 3 It is a circumstance full of meanincr, that 

bargain and sale, is arranged the* obli¬ 
gation of the marriage contract. 4 


i A curious enumeration of the in mOv.o, . , 

incorporated with that of another ns to be of J onc man !s 80 

lav.-, un.l.w the head of Access \ riven in the ltomm. 

eutio, sorlptura, pictura. six ifir-.ri. mtextura, inaidiii- 

Tiic r.nglish law (a few\ Cl i u ' ^ ~ \ et wvUmo. 

vfntx.rtv ta o—ft . ‘ coses e a -.opted) ri v e* an absolute rielit of 
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BOOK II. Tliere are mruiy occasions, on which it is useful to the 
chap. iv. owner of property, to place it in the keeping of another 


person, without transfer of the ownership. It may be 
placed, for safe-custody merely; for the >ake of an 
operation, as with the dyer, for the benefit of his art; 
with the carrier, either by sea or land, for the sake of 
transportation ; or it may be placed, as in the case of a 
valuable animal, for the sake of maintenance. These, 
and a variety of other transactions of a similar sort, are 
included in English law under the title of bailments. 1 In 
a well-regulated society, where the house of one man is 
nearly>s secure from violence as that of another, mere 
deposits, unless in the case of warehousing, the object 
of which is convenience or economy, rather than security, 
form a class of transactions of little comparative magni¬ 
tude. In a rude society, in which thero is little or no 
security, and in which tbo mean ; of concealing valuables 
i;. one of the groat studies of life, deposits become an ob¬ 
ject of the greatest importance. In the Hindu code, other 
cases of bailment occupy a narrow space : the article of 
deposits swells, . . . a great size, and forms an • 

of considerable intricacy and detail.- The m6do*,f proo f 



ments, by Sir William Jones. 
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constitute the chief peculiarities in the provisions, and "BOOK II. 
■will be considered, when wo speak of the third brunch of chap. iv. 

jurisprudence. One rule, however, expressive of great - 

simplicity, not to say rudeness, belongs exclusively to this 
article: “ On failure of witnesses, to prove a deposit, let 
the judge actually deposit gold or precious things with the 
defendant, by the artful contrivance of spies. °Shoukl he 
restore that deposit, he is to be held innocent: if he deny 
it, he is to be apprehended and compelled to pay the value 
of both .” 1 

Hiring; that is, transferring to another, for a valuable 
consideration, and to a definite extent, the use of any thing 
valuable; is a right which holds a sort of middle place 
between sale and bailment: and may extend to personal 
• services as well as to commodities . 2 As this contract falls 
very naturally undos the laws of purchase and sale , 3 it 
occupies a narrow space in the volumes of Hindu law, and 
as for as commodities are concerned, offers nothing parti¬ 
cular for observation . 4 In the hire of personal services, 
three principal clay ?cs are distinguished ; first, the students 
of the Veda, who discharge every menial office to their 
iiaui-T , and receive instruction in return' secondly, 

> receive either stipulated wages, or, if no 
agreement has been made, one tenth of the profits on thoii* 
labour ; thirdly, agricultural servants, who arc always paid 
in kind ; for tending cowr, one tenth of tho milk ; for tho 
culture of corn, one tenth of the crop. ■ 
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The peculiar species of transfer which is known by the 
name of loan is an object of great importance in the juris¬ 
prudence of all nations. Among the Hindus it stands as 
the first article in the classification of legal subjects, and 
in the digest of Mr. Colebrooke occupies entirely one of 
the four books into which the compilers of that work 
have divided the laws of contract. From the peculiarities 
in the ideas and in the circumstances of the Hindus, it 
forms among them a subject of more than usual com¬ 
plexity. In an improved state of society, where the inef¬ 
ficiency of laws, the diffusion of wealth, and the accom¬ 
modation of business, have created a mutual confidence, 
loans are generally contracted on the security of law, 
without the actual custody or deposit of the property on 
which they may he secured. It is only in that extremely, 
confined and degraded species of lending, abandoned to 
pawnbrokers, thnt pledges form a regular and component 
part. In tho more early and imperfect siates of the social 
union, circumstances are very different. Law is both 
feeble and macerate, poverty reigns, violence prevails* * 
and the man who is able to discharge his debts to-day may 
be stript of ail possessions to-morrow. In these circum¬ 
stances, the security of law upon the person or properly 
of the cldom sufficient; and the deposit of some 

al'. ht property, as a pledge, is the obvious, and, in 
point of fact, the common resource. 1 The doctrine of 
pledges forms one of the most considerable branches of 
this part of the Hindu code. The laws relative to them 
are laid down with great minuteness and solemnity ; a 
variety of cases are distinguished • and the receipt of 
pledges appears to have formed a component part of a 
comparatively numerous and important class of transac¬ 
tions. 2 The respon ibdity of a second person, who be- 


however small, he is deprived of the hire for thn rw t . 

• iij-. t, the o l »ii nations »ctv. • ui masters, and the c !-. rv W«i >r *? C , , of f1 th ’ s 
cattle, is of jso mud. lu,- nance, denotin '?LlJ « Wh ° tc tf tlK ; ,r 

pastoral, m to constitute a vl t.tlo of Hindu law I h -° 

WM'il.S!u?a5d 4 ir. llat,:Cd * 4 < Lnt0 ° C<KlC ’ vlli - ix * C'^tooJke^ bigest 
‘.Lending on pledges can scarcely be regards as proof of a stale of bar. 
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comes surety for the borrower, is another foundation on BOOK II 
which Hindu loans are contracted, and the different spe- ciiai*. iy ' 
cies of it are not inaccurately distinguished . 1 Interest or ‘ ‘ 

" consideration for property lent, appears to have been 
known at a very early stage of civilization * As it is onlv 
interest on debts of money which is familiar to the mem¬ 
bers of a highly-civilized society, European visitors appear 
to have been forcibly struck with the Hindu law, which 
imposes an interest to be paid in kind on loans in good* 
as grain, fruit, wool or hair, beasts of burden and the like * 

Mr. Hal bed says, “The different rato of interest to bo paid 
for different articles is perhaps an institute peculiar to 
Hindustan ; but it reflects a strong light upon the simpli¬ 
city of ancient manners, before money was universally 
current as the medium of barter for all commodities, and 
is at the same time a weighty proof of the great antiquity 
«f these laws, which seem calculated for the cvndo. con- 
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BOOK II. month ; when there is no pledge, two per cent, per month ; 
ch.u\ iv. that is, from a Brahmen : but from a man of the military 

- caste, three per cent.; 1 four per cent, from one of the 

mercantile castu : and from a man of the servile caste no 
less than five per cent, per month. 2 This exorbitant rate 
of interest affords a satisfactory criterion to judge of the 
opinions, which are not unfrOquently advanced, of the 
great riches which, at some imaginary period, formerly 
distinguished Hindustan. The excessive accumulation, 
however, of interest was forbiddon. Upon a loan in mo¬ 
ney, interest, beyond the amount of the principal, was not 
a debt ; 3 upon loans in goods, for some reason which it is 
not easy to divine, it was permitted, to take live times 
tho amount of the principal* Conn J*»t too was 

prohibited. These were rules which would give effectual 
motives to the Hindu creditor to exact the regular pay¬ 
ment of his interest, with rigid severity.* In the laws 
relating to loans, however, the most remarkable particular 
is the mode of enforcing payment. The creditor is com¬ 
manded, first, to speak to the friends and relations of the 
debtor ; next, ti/go in person and importune him, staying 
some time in his house, but without eating or drinking. 
If these methods fail, ho may then carry the debtor home 
with him, and having seated him, as the law expresses it, 
before men of character and reputation, may there detain 
him. Should ho still hold out, the creditor is next di¬ 
rected, to endeavour by feigned pretences to get possession 
of some of his goods ; or, if any pledge was deposited with 
him, to carry it before the magistrate, who will cause it to 
bo sold to muko payment. If neither of theje expedients 
can bo used, he shall seize and confine the debtor’;; wife, 
children, cattlo, buffaloes* horses, &o.; also his pots, cloth . , 
mats, and furniture, and, seating himself at his door, there 


1 It would have I* on candid to have observed, that under ordinary tircu:.!- 
; lances, the Brahman aryl > '>!iatr»ya are prohibited from receiving interne, 
on money lent, although they are enjoined to po> it on money borrowed it 
demanded. Mann. x. 1 1 <. W. 

,J Hie tribes of Barren hunker, that L±. all Lhe mixed classes, pay at tho rate 
of ouo in sixteen (or rather more than six per cent.) per month. Halhed’s 
(teitoo Code, oli.i. sect. 1. 

’ It. i . curious that thn, too, was a law of Li.ypt. at least in i .anl to ’•« i 
upon hcoiurity. Diud. Sic. lib. i. cap. 79. Ouirnet’s Origin ox Laws, port III. 
lxmk I. ch. iv. 

4 For ihe details respecting the 1 i\v o€ interest, consult J.aws of Menu, ch. 
-.hi 140 to r>4. Halivd’s Gvutoo Oxle, ch* i. sect. 1. * ’olebrooke’d Pkvs.. 
part 1. book I. ch. ii. 
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receive liis money. Should even this proceeding fail, he BOOK 1J. 
is commanded to seize and bind the debtors person, and chap. tv. 

procure by forcible means a .discharge- of the debt. 1 What - 

is meant by forcible means is sufficiently explained in the 
following extraordinary definition. “When, having tided 
the debtor, tlie creditor carries him to his own house, and 
by beating or other means compels him to pay, this is 
called violent compulsion. By beatiug,” adds the law, 

“or by coercion,a creditor may enforce payment from his 
debtor;’ 2 When the 1 of a caste note superior to 

the creditor, the latter may seize and compel him to 
labour for the discharge of the debt. If a man owes debts 
to several creditors, he is commanded to discharge first 
one debt and then another, in the order in which they 
wore contracted ; a regulation by which one or two of his 
creditors may receive in full their demands, while the 
rest, whether few/u* numerous, are entirely defrauded. 

The equitable arrangement of an equal dividend, which 
ve find established among nations of very limited pro¬ 
gress in th : knowledge of law, obvious and useful as it is, 
ho.d not suggested itself to the rude legislators of Hin¬ 
dustan. \\ h i. a e.vdilor I • oc ; yhiou 
application to tho magistrate, be pays him for his interpo¬ 
sition a twentieth part of the sum recovered. 3 P>\* a very 

extraordinary regulation' a punishment seems to be in- 

■ 

“ V debt being admitted by tho defendants] 
mi [ the hundred! as a fine to the kim*; bn 

it be denied and proved, twice as much”* The sacred 
fi. •» wbffifc life it , R the most «lread- 

( 1 M tnT' e ° r dU ’ eC% 01 imlirecU >' t0 a«g- ' 

gestecl to him a process for the recovery of debts, the 

but ever was found among 

to ° ° door of ih * 5 r^on whom hS 

>• • > or m hex-over clao he can most oonve- 

1 Hib mode *if v-^vRonal . , 

(Urns; but they nuu.lc -uili-tot ,,’i at 11 cnri > aiTe “"ton# tlio Kkjtj. 

Boccborla pi-rmiM Uu- creild t i 1 *« abolish it. a Uw of Uuw 

went. DiS. Si,, lib. i. p r M ’ : the his <lcbtor . 

■i ColebrooWs Disstst. part r. book I. t -l. vi H n -4u 'MI 

MIX'<* Menu <* .Hi- 
HaUicda faeatoo t«ue, th. i. sect..'.. Coicbrc„:.-/s Wet.-t, rn: i, biok S'. 

i Laws of Menu, viii. 139. 
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BOOK II. niently intercept him, with poison or a poignard in his 
chap. iv. hand. If the person should attempt to pa.^3, or make his 

-escape, the Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy 

himself. The prisoner is therefore bound in the strongest 
chains ; for the blood of the self murdered Brahmen would 
be charged upon his head, and no punishment could ex¬ 
piate his crime. The Brahmen setting himself down (the 
action is called sitting in dherna), fasts; and the victim 
of his arrest, for whom it would be impious to eat, while 
a member of the sacred class is fasting at his door, must 
follow his example. It is now, however, not a mere coutest 
between the resolution or strength of the parties ; for if 
the obstinacy of the prisoner should exhaust the Brah¬ 
men and occasion his death, he is answerable for that 
most atrocious of crimes—the murder of a priest; he be¬ 
comes execrable to his countrymen ; the horrors of remorse 
never fail to pursue him ; he is shut out from the benefits 
of society, and life itself is a calamity. As the Brahmen 
who avails himself of this expedient is bound for his 
honour to persevere, he seldom fails to succeed, because 
the danger of pushing the experiment too far is, to his 
antagonist, tremendous. Nor is it in his own concerns 
alone that the Brahmen may turn to account the sacreduess 
of his person: he may hire himself to enforce in the same 
manner the claims of any other man ; and not claims of 
debt merely ; he may employ this barbarous expedient in 
any suit. What is still more extraordinary, oven lifter 
legal process, even when the magistrate has pronounced a 
him, and iu favour of the person upon 
whom Ids claim is made, he may still dt in dherna, 
and by this dreadful mode of appeal make good his de¬ 
mand. 1 


i Sc? rm account of the practice of sitting in dherna bv Sir John q hnr - 
(Lord A - iat. Lurches, iv. 330 to 332 He tells us thSt 

the institution of the court .fjiwltoof Benares h« ;S3 

lf.;s ireouent. but that even the interference of that court and of the resident 
hod oeni .tonally been unable to check it. He tells us. Zeofthe 

pundits, when consulted, declared the validity of he u or conu cx- 
t validity to such claims as are just; others 
•denied its validity, except where the party confirmed . engagement after the 
coercion is withdrawn. Hut it is evident that these volrictions ure inconsistent 
with the facts which J.nro 1. ign mouth records, and arc mere attempts of the. 
pundits according to their usual practice, to interpret their laws into os exeat 
u cwin deuce r.n possible with the ideas of the great persons bv whom the 
questions are put to them. A regulation was made bv the Kcngal goicromcnt 
in 1798 for preventing this practice. See papers, ore' i ed to be printed by the 
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have now reviewed the great peculiarities of the 
Hindu law, in regard to those transfers of property which 
partake of the nature of exchange, and in which some sort* 
of an equivalent is given and received ; it remains for us 
to consider those, in which the property passes from one 
owner to anothor, without any return. 

The most extensive class of this species of transactions 
are those occasioned by the death of the owner. Men had 
considerably strengthened the chain by which they were 
connected with property, before they ceased to consider 
death as the cause of a perfect separation, and as leaving 
their possessions free to the earliest occupier. A right of 
succession in the children suggests itself, however, at a 
very early period in the progress, of civilization. It is 
recommended by so many motives, it so happily accords 
with some of the strongest impulses of human nature, 
anu is so easily engrafted upon the previous order of 
things, that it could not fail to be an early institution. 
The children, being naturally the nearest to their parent 
at the moment of his death, were generally able to avail 
amselves of the right of occupancy, and to exclude other 
successors by prior possession. It was the usual arrange- 
ment in early stages of society, that the different members 
ot a family should live together; and possess the property 
in common. 1 The father was rather the head of a number 
of partners, than the sole proprietor. When lie di :d, it 
was not so much a transfer of property, as a continued 
possession; and the Copartnership waa only deprived of 
one of its members. The laws of inheritance among the 
Hindus are almost entirely founded upon this patriarchal 
arrang e ment. 2 When the fath er dies, if the sons shall 

House of Commons, 8rd June, lfiia. n n 

Camp, y>. 12 —il. 1 * 1 aso Brougl ton’s Mahratta 

There is no authority in anv code or tre rl^ nf r 

I print ices: the 

* " Among barbarians, in all Ba rts of , ,, 

siunc family arc understood to enjoy u " ,n * " ho * ol.mtr to the 

a:es, when tnen are, in a ;:rc»t measnr «. :, 'h v in tim-.* cony 

tionof commodities, the rkphi of ... V- : meivc or ihr uhena- 

• 

sion of any subject are apt to be reg^edMS thi » • T V ‘ r '“ the W 1 .. 
on the English Government, i. }'jo, c J d ' ui iu iilhar 

2 The whole, too, of that Title of law, “Oon^nw .. : .... mrtuers ” nton 
not so much to a joint-stock property, contributed by < -vd 1 indivi iuals fm 
carrying on any particular busmen, as to the propy. iv of a nwy-W. t •,.. 
most commonly brothers or other near relations, whG agree to live t ;, 4 ., liu / r ; 
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rrtr history of British ikdia. 

BOOR IT. clioose to live together, the eldest, says the lavr, shall take? 
cuai*. iv. the station of the head of the family, and the property is 

- held jointly in his name. 1 “ For brothers a.common abode 

is ordained so long as both their parents live. On failure 
of both their parents, partition among brothers is or¬ 
dained.” 2 Even during the life-time of a father, a separa- 
v tion of the family might take place, -when a division of the 

property, according to the strict notion of a joint interest, 
was made, in the proportion of two shares to the father, 
and one share equally to each of the sons. 3 When the 
divi ion, however, of the common estate is delayed till the 
death of the father, the elder brother, as the new head of 
the family, is distinguished in the partition. He first 
receives one-twentieth of the inheritance, after which it 
is divided equally among all the brothers. 4 With a few 
immaterial exceptions, the principle of equal division 
guided 8accession am-ug the Hindus. “Let the sons, 
after the death of the parent.•, equally share the assets, 
If all sons be equal in go .1 qualities, they must share 
alike; but he who is distinguished by science and good 
conduct shall take a greater share than the rest” 5 Tho 
last of thes'e clauses affords an example of that vagueness 
and ambiguity, the source of endle dispute,' which dis¬ 
tinguishes the laws of all ignorant people, and which 
forms a most remarkable featuro in those of Hindustan. 
What is the criterion to ascertain that superiority in 
science and virtue, which determines tho share of brothers 





nnd lm e nil t3bdr Shvets in common. The multitude of the laws proves 
the frrijuem-y 4 the trail fat turns. The 4 la*, of inheritance anion c the 
Romans \*r<* uitnetUier founded upon tin 


iiotnaua w; i tuir>K»:! iu'x nmnoeu upon uie v'Une idea.--. FundamentUIU StHCCS- 
siorm veterii« r.u com r*n >.*io famiharuiu I amnia enlm unirersitas on redam 
videbntur, toju* printers -:t paterfamilias. - (fur.-i! ergo pr- .imi in flunUIn 
lihvri ul >ui heretics, tauquain vivo ) ratio, quodaimnodo domini 
rvjoKXrpoi unoi, leeibus xii. tabu’ rum cantum fucr.«t; si iNTr.-T-vro mubitor 

*"2■ aqsatds nunum tamjluu uabeto. Ileince. in 
In t. no. ill. t.t. i. set. h f ju. 

1 Laws of Menu, cli. ix. 105. 

a Colebrookc’s Dic.si. part II. Book V. cb. ill. sect 114 

3 Halbctt-j 6mtw < - i cli. ii. sect. 11. C< 1 brake's bipcst, part II. book 
\ . cb. n. Mr. nnlhcd has remarked th.a tho demand of the prodigal son in 
the Gospel for hi: portion, affords proof of a similar suite of thintrs among tho 
Jews. I he attentive. reader v ill tn-neive many other tr.-U of rcocmbknice. 
All the more cultivated notions of Asia app • r to have reached a sta e ui •>♦>- 
clot. nearly the same 

4 Colehrooke’s Digest, book S'. - h. i. sect, ii. sub .ect. 21. BalliedV. Gcnioo 
Obde. eh. 11. sect. 12. 

1 Oolehrooke's Digest, part II. book V. cb. 3. cnbsect. 115,11G, cb. i. sect. il. 

34. 
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lie division of the paternal estate ? Or who is to lie BOOK.il. 
i Squ*U# mwMif u% and pregnant with evil, is ot.uMv* 

the vague and indeterminate law which declares “ that all •_ 

those brothers who arc addicted to any vice shall lose 
their title to the inheritance .” 1 As the interpretation of 
the phrase “ addicted to any vice,” may receive any lati¬ 
tude, according to the inclinations and views of the 
expounder, a gate is here thrown open to unlimited in- 
Inconsistency, and even direct contradiction 
is a characteristic of the Hindu laws, which it docs not 
appear to have been thought even requisite to avoid ; as 
it is expressly enacted, that when two laws command 
opposite things, both arc to be held valid . 8 This attribute 
is fully exemplified in the laws of inheritance. It is de¬ 
clared that, “on the failure of natural heirs, the lawful 
heirs are such Brahmens as have read the three Vedas, 
as are pure in body and-mind, as have subdued their 
passions; and they must constantly offer the cake ; thus 
Uio rites of ob.-cquies cannot fail .” 4 Yet it is added, in 
tire very next clause or sentence, “The property of a 
Brahmen shall never be taken as an escheat bv the king; 
tin. is a fixed law; but the wealth of the other claves, on 
lailuvo of all heirs the king may take .” 1 Not unfroquently 
m rude nations, as if one misfortune ought to bo aggta- 

1 rn a state ol* society if might not Juve been difficult to nr, -pci 

.inti verify r,i h «rroimda of exduaiuu. As relations became more t0 

tho iminwill.mw Ilf .•ill *clns these weepth-ns w«s «•% i'lcnp uml t!u-v‘vaVl’ 

*••• "mpaAtU*.- merit ..j .ij-Iicm-s no i«lcir 
■ 

I lA>vr3 of Menu, eh. lx. 214.—M. 

It should 1«e borne in mind, however, that this /mnllne t 

proceeding from the impossibUitv of euponsinir t0 8acreiltex ^»' 

not nppiy to conflicting Jaws in general • on tho^nntr, 1 * " T011 8» It docs 
with the code r.f Manu is declared invalid \v con ^ rar i» aii y luw incongruous 
When there are t ,» sacred texts • 

lie law, tor both arc pronounced i. v v-isJ''■ "h are held to 
Thin hi the V -hi are those, texts • Let, i-V 0 , xal , w ai d reeoneikaMe. 

ari-.en, and before, it haa risen, ^ud when - he v. lam the snn bus 

The sacrifice, therefore, nwy he ,V or slilr5 cau 

ih 14, 15. yenormeu U f any or ail of those times, \m, 

4 Laws of Menu, eh, L\. IBs 

f Tbld. 189.—M. 

There is no iucomputlbUtty o r contradiction tt,* , 

qualification of the itrst. width uauliS rett ° M :01! ? clail5C ,s merely a 

■ 

Brahu.iUia'*, hut the wealth of Kshntnvus and VC r .'T l , , 4 . ’ " ri .' riy of 

Kiv.g alone.” DiEest.iji.537. There 

1 ho part ot candnl emui .n -o <.mitia>t dorm,i out lvk ( 

those by which their purport is to be explained.—w. 
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vatecl by another, those who labour under certain mala¬ 
dies, or bodily defects, are excluded from inheritance. 
This principle is fully adopted by the Hindus, and carried 
to an unusual and monstrous extent. All those persons 
who are lame, all those persons who are blind, all those 
who are deaf, 1 all those who are dumb, impotent, or 
afiected with an incurable disease, as leprosy, marasmus, 
gonorrhoea, dysentery, are denied a share in the partition 
of their father’s effects, and are only entitled to a main¬ 
tenance from the family. 2 When a man has sons by wives 
of different castes, they inherit in the proportion of the 
mother’s rank, and the son by a Concubine is entitled 
only to one-half of the share of him who is born of a 
wife. 3 The laws which define proximity of kin, and fix the 
order of collateral succession, are numerous, minute, and 
in nothing remarkable. 4 It is particularly to be noted 
that daughters arc debarred from a share in the inheritance 
of their fathers. 5 r iiic woman, indeed, among the Hindus, 
is so restricted in the means of acquiring property, that 


1 It should he ‘bom’ deaf. The exclusion may bo regarded n< i 

it is nil! arbitrary or without cause, bcii* fotimled on the notim liat iuc 

persons are .neorapetent to conduct the affairs of the house!,old, to Virorreotc 

W'T reigl0US I ? t ® 9 ‘ which arc hernia! tM the i reservation of 
1 f 1:imiI > • J7,0 persons so excluded are to be maintained by the heir. ‘ with¬ 
out sunt, according: to the best of his power.' Manu.—W. 

- Colebrookc’s Digest, part 11. bonkV. eh. v. sect. 320,,321, 32' 321 331. 

unuch, 

blind , 'k id, dumb, without hard, or foot, or nose, or tongue, or pri\ v member, 
cr fundament, and one who has no t rinoiple of religion, ;r well th • ktints 
' f various disease . Gcntoo C.-dc,,h. ii soct.5. The law is thus stated in the 
Institutes of Menu ; eunnclis and outcasts, persons born blind f)r dvw.m.t ’men, 
1 lint*;, tile dumb, and uteh as have lost the u ; of a limb, are exclud- d from i 
n wre of the heritage. Cut it is just, that the heir who knows his duty should 
of them food and raiment. Laws of Menu, viil -»oi 202 
. l “i; v -y ! f Mcni.,viii. Uni bed's G, . , • h. iifscct 2. Cole- 

1 1 la- in«].oirnnco of acrumcy ffiven by minuteness of detail has sometimes 
hem quoted n. a i of of refined knowledge; but it is a t n.,./, r fb, 1 
reverse. Ilmry teir, u, (Hist, of Britain, i. 320) that the 

J ,r v ilh ' - 1 ' * th equitable division of tU < f t\Z Wily 

aeeordin * b* t cir.’ims‘ .n. . ! l c . ts . " l the 1 “i.d; 

descend to vor. long and particuk r u tails nu -n, • ' V ancient law, of W di- 

ft STm^'C'. 'inTp 1 7o° 1 minute 

. 

rfdjwT”* of :ii • “•***•* rni- 

w, “ •rcunnwrrlcd at, th, d vdt of the fathor an- directed to receive 
porlara* "Ut of their brothers - allotments. Laws of Menu, ia. 1 ta. 
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she i. almost excluded from its rights . 1 The exceptions 
consist in certain presents; what was given in the bridal 
procession; what was given in token of love; what was 
received from a brother, a mother, or a father- and this 
property is inherited by her daughters in equal portions 
wxth her sons. If she die without issue, her property Mis 
to her husband or to her parents, and is subject to nearlv 
tne same rules of collateral succession as are established 
in regard to the.property of males . 2 

The idea of a joint-interest in the propertv of the family 
while it early established the right of succession in the 
children, served to exclude the right of devising by will 
As the property belonged to the parent in common only 
with his offspring, it could not be regarded as just, that 
m should have the power of giving it away from them 
alter his death. It is only in stages of society consider- 
1 ? t a< ^ ltuced ; that tlio riglita of property are so far 
a3 Inc * ulle ! 1 ■ i| power of nominating at the 

SStS'rtf T"’ ’ ,ht is ta enjoy it 

A+1 , n * c l cat k’ ^ wa ^ lirst introduced amon- the 
probably S by 7 tb k T 7 So ! 01 , 1 ’ aU<l am ° ug the Kom &°a. 

prouamy, by the twolvo tables.' The Hindus t.J 

trough all ages, remained in a state of society too-i -r 
the snnphcity and rudeness of the m..«t ancient tii.ie^S 
ave stiotchod tkciv ideas ol property so far . 4 The pow.T 

general no vxnith t-xclnSvefy 11.c h J Itt "‘ to Juive 111 
n . ,-thc man to win., f eyboloj* 

This is by no means the Cose. In The. absence of as™ * , , 

su- :ecd TO a life interest in real, mid u t ;i utc , . ''; t 11 - widows 

daiurUters inherit absolutely WheiS ti CU m pcrsonal P^hv'.tv 
daughters are entitled to .hares, and wives hui'lV'Z ' ,1S( mo0l °rs and 



prefereuv^,... c«jr», w lemaics. It is ? , r XZZ w mvn heirs, with 
that women, amongst u.o Hindus, are to « 

3 I-**® of Menu, ch. ix 192—197 Coin* ^ ^ ^ pr0pcrt 

ch.is 1J7 ‘ Colcbrooke’s Digest rmri ir 1 

3 k i;QCS -, Historical Law Tracts, 1 . 16S P ’ W k 

li e right a devising property hv v -in • 

, civilisation by the instances given tS aVI* cl ’ arl .v no proof u ( a ,h . ,. n 
, Homans, in those of the twelve tables; « n 7 l h‘ r V' 9 \ in the '»*>'* of t 

ined, were certainly less refined than the Ifh, r,;b ' the l.irih „f Muhm 
Malu -was compiled. The <■ - • * the 01,10 that t - < vte 

''••ry inconsistent to have given a man no' Wt . r ‘; h haw 1,, 

I W«Ut not do whilst living. In anoestrai l ^ h!lt )1 0n }lis which 
*%ht only with his sons, analogously i., , ric , ,.V.,; ! V‘ ( * ,,afl W 

1 all our high civilisatiu? 

j u,; of hy bequest; and, therefore, he could not haw' c riju wb<y 1 
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BOOK II. of disposing of a man’s possessions by testament, is olto- 
crrAp. iv. gother unknown to their laws , 1 

The same notion of a joint-title, in all the members of 
a family, to the property of the whole, had originally an 
effect, even upon the power of donation. Individuals 
were not at liberty to alienate by gift any part of the 
common stock. This, however, is a right which is recom¬ 
mended by motives more powerful and frequent than that 
of disposal after death, and was therefore much sooner 
introduced. The first instances were probably sanctioned 
by religious pretexts. By the laws of the Visigoths it 
was permitted to make donations to the church,"and by 
those of the Burgundians a free man was allowed, after 
dividing his means with his sons, to make an ecclesiastical 
donation out of his own portion. 2 Among the Hindus the 
conferring of gifts upon the Brahmens, which is taught as 
one of the most important of religious duties, must have 
early familiarized the mind to gratuitous alienations; yet, 
notwithstanding this important circumstance, a man's 
power of transferring his property by gift appears subject 
still to extraordinary restrictions. Except in certain minor 
cases, the consent of his heirs is required. It is only over 
that part of his property which is more than sufficient to 
Iced and clothe all Lis dependants, that he has an un¬ 
limited power of disposal. 3 



ii:s pleasaiv . Jt is also to be recollected, that the laws of the Hindus are to be 
looked at not v. ith the c e of ft jurist only, but with n icir!i- <•?•> their n ii mis 
origin. One of the great objects of the d scent of property, id to provide for 
the per urmance of obsequial rites to the whole body of deceased 

linn t ira. 1 hose cannyl i»e properly discharged by ah, ns to the ftuuii • ; and. 

a .strnncrpr shall perform his family rites. in preference to his ldnsmon ; and 
t annoi. they tore, make away with property essential to their cc-U-bra ion The 
fr-tat,: of the law »s not a question of greater or less social refinement * it • 
nuz of, and is inseparable from tho religious origin of tire cw i». ,„5 * , 

remain the game, whatever tle^.- ^ of social civilisation nih/ht be ’ attain!' 7 U «f 
loner ms the religion was urn imnp.d.—-W. ‘ «<> 

1 Imp.. sod, when I be^an to stud \ the history and ehnr^f™. « m . 
with the loud encomiums 1 had been accturton.nu 1 c naracter of the. Hindus , 
and particularly their laws—which were renvp- iS 0,1 l . lf v r attainments, 
state of civilisation — this (act, which is bron.' - V - V- ‘ ' 

. 

, >[' ■:? ' X H^Btofatlw^oIrttaofttolhuwni- 

fiM-is to tL nil ~mo. . w ffind., for dru* •• a o ( m • ..rty to t .* sons drrtn.; 
the fathers life-time ! 


9 ffiillK'd's Qmtoo Cade, el). viL—M. 

The hiw i* not (|Uffe < nrivetly stated; n num nwv give away oven Inlierlte * 
T#rsoM\ property; H mint uo» aHtmete aueeotml landed property held in 
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IL Tho second class of laws, those which relate to 
offences and their punishment, form a subject less com¬ 
plicated, and of less subtle and difficult disquisition, than 
those which relate to the distribution of rights; it is. 
however, a portion of law, which, from the violent inter¬ 
ference of human passions, is not less slow in gaining 
improvement. 

An offence is an act by which a right is violated. The 
object of punishment is to prevent such acts. It is em¬ 
ployed, under the empire of reason, only as a last resource. 
If offences could be prevented without punishment, 
punishment ought never to exist. It follows, as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, that as little of it as possible ought to 
exist. 


Tt is equally manifest, that it would be vain to establish 
tights, if the necessary means were not to be used for 
securing them. It is therefore good to make use of punish¬ 
ment, as far as necessary for the securing of rights; with 
this precaution only, that the suffering or evil, produced 
by the punishment, is less, upon the whole, than that 
which would arise from the violation of the right. 

By these maxims, as enlerions, we shall endeavour to 
ascertain the attribute 4 of the criminal code _>f tho 
Hindus. 


Tho misery and disorder which over,spread human lif 
wherever self-defence rests v. holly upon the individlici 
arc tin i.gnse to which government owes its origin. T 
escape from those evils, men transfer to tho magiatr d 
powers sufficient for the defence of all; and agree i 
expect from him alone that protection, which they ol 
tained so imperfectly loom their own exertions In. tl 
nide and violent times when this revolution takes nine 
il b, not from a just and cool discernment of the limi 
o i defence, preventio n, and reparation, that penalties” 


common; but It has not been noticed In th.> tux. 

in oonm. -a. and may conn iue to hold bv n ^ 'V 1 : 

nnd then (wch man nwv dispose a- he y.**< 1 * V * *°- v n a >’r- utv 

livinu M a livMv* ftinUy.iTn W'T «««,•, 

which compelled undivided om, viu V and I ° b3i ! nr v ot u, ° lav ** 

°' vn * 1 ^dTt r U 'l S fr e MaLuv-vnil di 

r.or command i . -ciiii-r lot them (the brothers) thus iiv 

together, or,if th.; desire ley a ate reli^ioUM rites, let them lire npnrt, «=me 
religious duties ate multiplied . m separate fcpraes, tlieir-teparatin* ' : >e < 

l. ijal,” i he commentator adds, “ and even laudable /’in. Hi. - w. 
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exacted. It is from the impulse of a keen resentment, 
that the sufferer pursues, and from a strong sympathy 
with that resentment, that the magistrate commonly 
judges and condemns. It is not so much security that is 
coveted, as revenge. A great injury committed can only 
be expiated by a great injury received. Two principles 
therefore universally characterize the penal code of a 
barbarous people: severity; and retaliation. The early 
laws of the Greeks and the Romans were cruel ; the laws 
of the twelve tables, says Mr. Gibbon, like the statutes of 
Draco, were written in characters of blood. 1 By the laws 
of Moses, blasphemy, idolatry, profaning the sabbath, 
homicide, adultery, incest, rapes, crimes against nature, 
witchcraft, smiting or cursing father or mother, were 
punished with death, and with burning and stoning, the 
most cruel kinds of death. 2 Of the sanguinary character 
imprinted on the laws of the Egyptians, the following 
instance may be adduced. They thrust little pieces of 
reeds, about a finger's length, into all parts of the bodies 
of parricides; and then, surrounding them with thorns, set 
them on fire. 3 The barbarous punishments which prevail 
among the Chinese are too familiary known to require 
illustration. Perhaps of all the rude nations of whom we 
have any account, our own Saxon and German ancestors 
were the most distinguished for the mildness of their 
punishments; a singularity, however, to be accounted for, 
by the use of a very barbarous expedient, a compensation 
in money for almost every species of crime. Yet in 
various instances, particularly that of theft, their law's 
were not only severe, but inhuman. 4 

Notwithstanding the mildness which has generally been 
attributed to the Hindu character, hardly nay nation is 
distinguished for more sanguinary laws. “The cruel mu- 


1 Gibbon’* ITisturs nf tlic Decline Mid Fall of the Homan Empire ch xlh 

2 See the Books of Moses, passim. * 

3 I Mod. Sic. lib. i. r. 83. 


4 Wilkins, Log. Sax. p. a to 20. Mr. Turner, History of the Aagto-Snxow. 

... XI. Ch. w.i. the most populuy of the legal punishments were the 
pecuniary mulcts. But as the Imperfection and inutility of those could 1 : l»;> 
alwav. disguised-ns tho v.r-re sometimes impunity to the rich, who could 
oiTord them, and to the poor who hurt nothing to pay them with, other punkh- 
ments were enacted. Among these we dnd imprisonhiejit, outlawry, l.aiiish- 
mtni.'. slavery, and transportation. In other cases, wo have whipping, brand¬ 
ing. the pillory, amputation of Mmb, hmlilution of the no<e, and ears, and lips, 
the eves plucked out, hair torn olf. st ming, and banging. Kuiions not civiilzed 
have barberuu-' punishments.” 
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tilations” says Sir William Jones , 1 “practised by the native BOOK II. 
powers, are shocking to Immanity.” ouap. iv. 

Retaliation is another peculiarity which remarkably dis-- 

tinguishes the laws of tiiat barbarous period, when the 
punishment of crimes is chietiy measured by the resent¬ 
ment of the sufferer. 2 Whatever the injury which the 
innocent man has sustained, a similar injury, by way of 
punishment, is imposed upon tlio guilty. Whatever the 
member or part of his body, with which the offender com- 

1 Charge to the Grand Jury - f Calcutta, Dec. 4, 1788, Sir Wm. Jones’s 
Works, iii.2f>. Of this feature of their laws, a few examples will impre 
lively conception. “The most pernicious of all deccivors,” Bays the law of 
Menu, “is a goldsmith who commits frauds; the king shall order him to be 
cut piecemeal with razors.” Laws of Menu, eh. ix. 292. “Shoal t a wife 
proud of her family and the great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the 
duty which she owes to her lord, let the king condemn her to he devoured by 
dox. in a place much frequented; and ler him place the adulterer on an iron 
l ed v.ell heated, under which the executioners shall throw logs continually, 
till the sinful wretch he there burned to death.” Ibid. viii.371,372. “If a 
woman murders her spiritual guide, or her husband, or her son, the mogis- 
tratc, havin i cut off her ears, her nose, her hands, and her lips, shall expose 
m-r to be killed by cows.” llalhcd- Gentoo Code, eh. xxi. sect. 10. “Of 
.. a wall or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the 
puiioe order the hands to be lopped off, and themselves to be fix. d on n sharp 
stake. r\.o lingers of a cntpnrse, the thauib and the index, let him cau?«- *■..< 

; utated on Ins first conviction; on the second, one hand un 
on ih«. third, he shall suffer death.” l^aw of Menu, is. 276,277. “A thief, 

Who, by plundering in hi- own country, ._-.il, the j vinee. the m«mMrare 
^aall trucify, uad confiscate hi* good. ; if be rob? in another kingdom he shall 
not confiscate his possessions, but shall crucify him. It a man steals any to an 
of a superior caste, the magistrate shall bmd the grass Item* round hit body, 
ainl burn him with lire ; if ir» ; n .d* a Woman of a siqsTtur caste, the m:i J- 
tfate s! ill cause him to be str ti I.c l out upon a hot plate of iron, and, having 
bound the grass been* round hin body, shall burn him in the fire. If a man 
Steals an elephant or a hor.*c, excellent in all respects, the magistrate slnll cut 
off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life. If a man steals 
an elephant or i» horse of small account, or a camel or a cow. the mmrifttrat*. 
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BOOK II. mitted the crime, upon that part id the chastisement 
chap. iv. inflicted. The Hebrew law of an eye for an eye, and a 

- tooth for a tooth, is a familiar example of what occurred 

among other nations. The forfeit of limb for limb, and 
member for member, was, among the Romans, exacted by 
the law of the twelve tables, unless where the offender 
could expiate his crime by a fine of 300 pounds of copper. 
The earliest legislators of Greece were so rude as to leave 
the punishment of crimes, undefined, to the discretion of 
the judge; but Zaleucus, legislator of the Locrians, who 
first prescribed rules on this subject, enforced so literally 
the maxim of an eye for an eye, that it was deemed an im¬ 
portant reform on his laws, wdien it was decreed that he 
who struck out the eye of a person with one eye should 
lose both his own. 1 The Egyptians extended the xudnciple 
of punishing the criminals in that part of the body which 
was chiefly instrumental in the guilt, to an extraordinary 
number of instances. He who discovered the secrets of 
the state had his tongue cut out; he who violated a free 
woman was made an eunuch; of those who counterfeited 
-coin and seals either public or private, of those who made 
use of false weights and measures, and of public notaries 
v T bo forged or mutilated deeds, the two hands were cut off*; 
'ijjj. and calumniators were subjected to the same punishment 
which would have been due to those whom they falsely 
accused. 2 To how extraordinary a degree the spirit of 
retaliation moulds the penal legislation of the Hindus, a 
few specimens will evince. The law concerning assault 
and battery, in the Institutes of Menu, thus commences: 
“ With whate\ or member a low-bom man shall assault or 
hurt a superior, even that member of bis must be slit or 
cut, more or L in proportion to iL injury: this is an 
ordinance of Menu.” 3 t; If a man strikes a Bramin with his 
hand, the magistrate shall cut off that man’s hand; if he 
strikes him with his foot, the magistrate shall cut off the 
foot; in the came manner, with whatever limb ho strik- s 
a Bramin, tL vt limb shall be cut off; but if aSooder striker 

* Strftbo, 15i p. 39s Potter's Antiq. book I. ch. xxvi. Blackst nc‘s 
Commentaries, book IV. ch. I. 

a iijod. Sic. Hb. i. p. Rh,$i. 

- Laws of Menu, ch. . :il. -279. In u style characteristically Hindu, the fal¬ 
lowing, among other cases, p.ro specified . when a man .spits on another, when 
he urines on him, and when he breaks wind «.n him. The penalties i choose 
hot to describe. Sec the same chapter, 2f*0— 26 4. 
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either of the three casts, Bratnin, Chehteree, or Bice, with 
his hand or foot, the magistrate shall cut off such hand or 
foot.” 1 “If a man has put out both the eyes of any person, 
the magistrate shall deprive that man of both his eyes, and 
condemn him to perpetual imprisonment, and fine him" 3 
The punishment of murder is founded entirely upon the 
same principle. “If a man,” says the Gentoo code “de¬ 
prives another of life, the magistrate shall deprive tint 
person of life.” 3 “A once-born man, who insults the twice 
born with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit 
If lie mention their names and classes with contumclv as 
if .ie say, ‘Oh thou refuse of Brahmans,’ an iron style” ten 
fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth. 
Should he through pride give instruction to priests con¬ 
cerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to be 
dropped into his mouth and into his car.” 4 “If a blow 
attended with much pain, he given either to human crea- 
ures or cattle, the king shall inflict on the striker a 
punishment as heavy as the presumed suffering.” 4 “With 
Whatever limb a thief commits the offence, by any means 
m ttus world, as if he break a wall with bis hand or his 
oo , even that limb shall the king amputate, for the pre¬ 
vention of a similar crime.”* “A mechanic or Wl vile man 
having an adulterotm connexion with a woman of a twice- 
norn class if she was unguarded, >■) 11 b o the part of¬ 
fending, and liis whole substance.” 1 “The breaker of a 
dam to secure a pool, let the king punish by a long im¬ 
mersion undei mflioient 

to constitute a motive for abstaining from the crim ■ is -ill 
iho punishment which reason authorizes; but we sec na 

turns far advanced in civilization so tardv i u rccomv in* 
this nrincmla. tlmt. fVin .. /• .v. 



repealing it. Yet no maxim 1 uon ’ the u • ^ 

itself to the human mi m) “ ? r rec °mmends 

XL ,o see, &S12 


3 Hal bed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, t h wi „ f , 

6 Ibid, ch.tiii. 331 . 7 Ibid. 374 . s Ibid. is. Oft). 


* Ibid. 
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BOOK II. from one man, the punishment may be a very moderate 
ciiai\ iv. one; when the same limb is cut off from another man, to 

-- whose subsistence it is essential, the penalty may far exceed 

a sentence of death. 

In another class of punishments, where the principle of 
equality may be still more easily applied, the grossness of 
the violation excites considerable suprise. As among our 
Saxon ancestors, so among the Hindus, fines bear a very 
large proportion to other punishments. When reparation 
to the party injured should be made by the author of the 
wrong, the pecuniary ability of the party on whom the 
obligation falls can no more be regarded, than where ho 
owes a debt. But in so far as it is the object of the law to 
create a motive against the occurrence of alike offence; 
or even to take vengeance, to inflict pain purely because 
pain has been occasioned; in so far it is one of the plainest 
dictates of reason, that where the offence is equal, the suf¬ 
fering or hardship imposed should be equal. Though a 
all degrees 

to the pecuniary abilities of the man who pays, the Hindu 
law makes no distinction between the rich and the poor. 1 
It makes, indeed, a serious distinction between the man of 
one class, and another; and they of the lowest are, with a 
very few exceptions, always the most severely fined. But 
if the class is the same, the same forfeit is exacted for tlio 
same offence; though one man should bo too opulent to 
feel from it any sensible inconvenience; another should 
suffer all the pains and horrors of want. 

From the classification of the people, and the privileges 
of the castes, we are prepared to expect, among the Hindus, 
inc-MUiditics created by distinctions of rank. They relate 
either the crime , committed against persons of the 
different ranks, or the Crimea committed by them. Ine¬ 
qual’ ics of the first sort, it is found difficult to avoid e\ ui 
in high stages of civilization. At present, in the best go¬ 
verned countries of Europe, an injury done to a nobleman 
is treated as a crime of a deeper dye, than a similar injury 


of Menu. eh. viii. 1 '20, an incident'll 

to the jud£0 not to be regard b <s of the ability of the sufferer in the inJiu- 
■ hment • . . ■ 

must have been paid to ;t in j -v tsce: but defined sums are in almost#all 
case un; :ed to specific crinr ... u Me -nt tJ.c sr. v'P-.t reference to the abihu of 
the payer. 
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fo a person of tlio lowest rank. 1 If the laws should make 
no distinction in principle, the power of the nobleman to 
bring the offender to trial, and to command the partiality 
of the judge, would long make a very essential difference 
in practice. When the Hindu law, therefore, makes a gra¬ 
dation in the criminality of the same action, according as 
it is committed against the Brahman, the Cshatriya the 
Taisya, and the Sudra, it is only the excess in the differ¬ 
ence of punishment, which is calculated to excite our 
surprise. With regard to offences committed by indi¬ 
viduals of the different ranks, it is rare, even among the 
rudest people, to find the principle of unequal punish¬ 
ments, expressly avowed ; and comparative impunity 
granted by law to the crimes of the great. Perjury, 
fraud, defamation, forgery, incest, murder, are not among 
us reckoned crimes more venial in the lord than in his 
servant. Among the Hindus, whatever be the crime com¬ 
mitted, if it.is by a Brahman, the punishment is in general 
; slight; if by a man of the military class, it is 
more severe; if by a man of the mercantile and agrioul- 
™, class > H is Btill increased; i' bj . Sadrs il i- viol 
and cruel. For defamation of a Brahmen, a man of the 
same class must he fined 12 punas; a man of the military 
cLhSSj 100: a merchant, 150 or 200; but a mechanic or sor- 
vile jnan is whipped.- The general principle on which the 
penalties for this crime seem to be re minted is, that what¬ 
ever line is exacted from a man of 1 he same class by whom 
you have been a-...used, one only half as largo should b • 
imposed upon the man of a superior class, but ouo double 
in magnitude, should the cast of the slanderer bo inferior 
to vour own. 1 -or all the more serious accusations against 

ar of *^5 



exe< — 
of a nol»!i 
liia honours, 

IV. ch. i. 
a Law* of Menu, ch. vili. 2CD, 267. 

3 Code "f Gcntoo Laws, ch. xv. sect. 2. 
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BOOK II. following instance, out of many, will evince. “If a man of 
chap. iv. superior cast and of superior abilities to another should 

—- strike him with a weapon, the magistrate shall fine him 

500 puns of cowries. If a man of an equal cast and of 
equal abilities with another should strike him with & 
weapon, the magistrate shall line him 1000 puns of cow¬ 
ries. If a man of an inferior cast and inferior abilities to- 
another should strike him with a weapon, Hie magistrate 
shall fine him 300 puns of cowries.” 1 For perjury, it is 
only in favour of the Brahmen, that any distinction seems 
to be admitted. “Let a just prince,” says the ordinance 
of menu, “ banish men of the three lower classes, if they 
give false evidence, having first levied the fine; but a. 
Brahmen lob him only banish.” 2 Tho punishment of 
adultery, which on the Brahmens is light, descends with 
intolerable weight on the lowest classes. In regard to the 
inferior cases of theft, for which a fine only is the punish¬ 
ment, we meet with with a curious exception, the degree 
of punishment, ar eending with the class. “ The fine of & 
Sudra for theft, shall be eight fold ; that of a Vaisya, six¬ 
teen fold; that of a Cshatriya, two and thirty fold ; that of 
a Brahmen, four and, sixty fold, or a hundred fold com¬ 
plete, or even twice four and sixty fold.” 3 No corpora! 
punishment, much less death, can be inflicted on the 
Brahmen for any crime. Menu, son of the Self-existent,, 
has named ten places of punishment, which are appro¬ 
priated to the three lower classes ; the part of generation* 
the belly, the tongue, the two hands; and fifthly, the two 
feet, the eye, the nose, both ears, the property ; and in the 
capital case, the whole body; but a Brahmen must depart 
from the realm unhurt in any one of them.” 4 


Punishment should bo proportioned, no! to the great¬ 
ness of the Crime, that is, the quantity of suifering it 
produces, but solely to the difficulty of creating an ade¬ 
quate motive to abstain from it; if a fine of one shilling 



it involves loss of caste, and consequent degradation; but in practice, and 
even under Hindu ru e, the immunity of a Brahman, sruiltv of crime, doea not 
seem to have been attended to. Juthedldest of the extant dramas, the Mriche- 
liakati, a Brahman, convicted on presumptive pi <•!', of murder, is condemned 
to death.— W. 
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created a sufficient motive to abstaiu from, the crime of BOOK II 
murder, the fine of a shilling would be all the punishment ciiap. iv 
which ought to exist. It must be owned, however, that - 
the principle of punishing crimes, according to their 
magnitude, very naturally suggests itself; and bears a 
strong appearance of according with the principles of 
reason. Even to this early and imperfect principle, the 
Hindus have never ascended. While perjury, one of the 
most mischievous of crimes, and one against which an 
adequate motive is very difficult to create, is punished 
only with fine, and in most aggtaved cases with banish¬ 
ment ; the crime of obtaining goods on false pretences is 
punished with mutilation, and even with death. “If a 
person steals a man of an inferior cast, the magistrate shall 
fine him 1000 puns of cowries. If he steals an elephant 
or a horse excellent in all respects, the magistrate shall 
cut off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of 
life.” 1 The following places of the body are enumerated: 
the ear, the nose, the hand, the foot, the lip, the eye, tlio 
tongue, and some others; upsu any one of -which a stroke, 
such as to separate or cut them off from the body, is pu¬ 
nished equally;' yet surely there is no comparison hot weon 
the injury of depriving a man of liis ear, for example, and 
of his tongue, or his hand. An amour with a woman of 
the Bralimenical caste is more dreadfully punished than 
parricide. Various cases of theft and robberj are accounted 
worthy of more shocking penalties than murder. Even 
Sir William Jones is constrained to ;>ay that tho punish¬ 
ments of the Hindus u are partial and fanciful, for some 
crimes dreadfully cruel, for others reprehensib'y slight 1:3 

The principal acts erected into punishable offences by 
the Hindu law are, ndse witness, defamation, assault 
theft, outrage, adultery. The species and decrees of per’ 
jury arc thus distinguished: “If a witness speak fellelv 
through covetousness, lie shall be fined 1000 pfin« if 

i TTal bed’s Gcntoo Code, eh. XV ii. a 

- |»i. eh. xvi. sect. 1. 

wVSSSfc £ thC lran5 " ,,i0D 0f "' c Sir vrm. Jones's 
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HOOK II. plete ; if through inattention, 100 only.” 1 The laws against 
chain iv. reproachful expressions are numerous, and the penalties 

. .. remarkably severe ; a pretty satisfactory proof that the 

Hindus have always been abusive ; as we find they con¬ 
tinue to the present day. 2 By the term Assault, are indi¬ 
cated the smaller instances of personal offence and injury; 
on which the laws of the Hindus descend to the most 
minute distinctions and details. In this they present a 
remarkable agreement with the laws of our Gothic an¬ 
cestors. Lord Kaimc 3 , observing- upon the ancient Euro-, 
pean mode of satisfying for injuries by money, remarks 
that “ the laws of the Burgundians, of the Salians, of the 
Aimanni, of the Bavarians, of the Bipuarii, of the Saxons, 
of the Angli and Thuringi, of the Frisians, of the Lango- 
bard.s, and of the Anglo-Saxons, are full of these compo¬ 
sitions extending from the most trifling injury to the 
most atrocious crimes. In perusing the tables of these 
compositions which enter into a minute detail of the most 
trivial offences, a question naturally occui-3, Why all this 
scrupulous nicety of adjusting sums to delinquencies ? 
Such a thing is not heard of in later times. But the 
following answer will give satisfaction:—That resentment, 
allowed scope among barbarians, was apt to take flame by 
the slightest spaik; therefore, to provide for its gratifi¬ 
cation, it became necessary to enact compositions for 
every trifling wrong, such as at present would be the sub¬ 
ject off mirth rather than of serious punishment; for 
example, where the clothes of a woman, bathing in a river, 
are taken away to expose her nakedness, and where dirty 
water is thrown upon a woman hi the way of contumely.”* 
The following orders of crime, in the Hindu code, present 
a similar, and a very remaikable picture: 1. Throwing 
upon the body of another, dust* or sand, or clay, or cow- 
dung, or anything else of the .v me kind, or striking with 
the h&nd or foot; 2. Throwing upon tho body tears, or 
phlegm, or the paring of one’s nails, or the gum of tho 
eyes, or tho wax of the ears, or the refuse of victuals, 
or spittle; 3. Throwing upon another from the navel 


i Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 120, 121. Where tho lainaiagc of the text specific 
the fin--, by naming it tecliii! ylly hi the order of amercements, I lur e stated 
the sum, that the reader migiu see at a glance the proportions, 

•J See the Chapter on Manners. 

3 Historical Law Tracts, i. 40, 60. 
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downwards to liis foot, spue, or urine, or ordure, or semen; BOOK IT. 

4. Throwing upon another, from the navel upwards to chap. it. 

beneath tho neck, any of the substances mentioned in the —- 

last article; 5 . Throwing upon another any of tho same 
substances from the neck upwards; 6 . Assaulting with a 

stone, or with a piece of iron or wood; 7 . Hauling by the 
foot, or by the hair, or by the hand, or by the clothes; 

5. Seizing and binding another in a cloth, and setting 
one’s foot upon him; 9 . Raising up an offensive weapon 
to assault; 10 . Striking with a weapon. In all these cases 
a further distinction is made, as the offence is committed 
by a superior, an inferior, or an equal, and committed 
against a man or a woman. The gradations too of wounds 
are curiously specified: 1 . When no blood is shed; 2. When 
a little blood is shed; 3 . When much blood is shed; 

4 . When a very great quantity; 5 . When a bone is broken as 
w ell as blood is shed; 6 . When a member or organ is struck 
off or separated . 1 Under tho title “ Theft,” the Hindus 
include'the various species of frauds. In all nations which 
have made but the first step in civilization; wlieu the 
means of protecting property are very imperfectly known, 
and Covetousness is a furio Ub passion; tlie depredations of 
thieves are always punished with extreme seventy. In 
4 he Gothic nations of Europe, when tho murder even of 
the King inferred but a pecuniary • •• mposifcion, theft’ was 
puni hed by mutilation and death.* 

among the Hindus, while murder is punished by the mere 

itrocious instances of the 

cruelty of the Hindu laws wove drawn as above from th 
punishments awarded to theft . 3 The minor cases ,»f 



a tec Kmmc-j’s Historical Law TratN i • 
* Supra, p. 203. 


Genhio Laws, ch. xvi. sect. 1. T aws 
' d.iuid the Authorities there quoted. 
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BOOK II. guinary fury which, among the Hindus, has dictated the 
ciiap. iv. higher penalties of theft. 1 Adultery is a very complicated 

- - subject. In the Hindu language it includes every unlawful 

species of sexual indulgence, fiom the least, to the most 
injurious, or offensive. If the laws are any proof of the 
manners of a people, this article affords indication of one 
of the most depraved states of the sexual appetite. Al¬ 
most all the abuses, and all the crimes which it is possible 
to conceive, are there depicted with curious exactness ; 
and penalties are devised and assigned for every minuto 
diversity and refinement, as for acts the most frequent 
and familiar. There are even titles of sections in the 
code which cannot be transcribed with decency, and which 
depict crimes unknown to European laws. 2 In accordance 

1 Laws of Menu, eh. viii. 314 to 348. Code of Gcnteo Laws, eh. xviii.—M. 
There is untiling sanguinary m* furious in the ’ arses of Manu cited; they 
merely < _, 'mmar.d the King not to endure or cl miss unpunished, the perpe¬ 
trators of atrocious violence.—W. 

- Mr. Ltalhed makes so curious an apology for this article ir. his preface to 
the Code of Geutoo Lnws, p. Ixiii., that *1 um 

nineteenth and twentieth chapters,** says 1 e, *♦ p:v. cut us a )i\ely picture of 
A via tic manners, and in them a strong proof of their originality. To men of 
liberal and candid r.cnthnents, neither the grossness of the portrait, nor tho 
harshness of tlie colouring, will seem improper or indecent, while they are con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the resemblance; and if tliis compilation* does not 
exhibit mankind as they might have been, or ns they ought to have been, thi - 
answer is plain; ‘Because it paints them as they were.’ Vices, u, well a* 
fashionv, have their spring and their fall, not with individuals only, but in 
w hole nations, when one reigning foible for a while swallows up the rest, ami 
then retires, in its turn, to n^ikc room for the epidemic influence of a newer 
passion. Wherefore, if any opinions not reconcilable to our modes of think¬ 
ing, or any crimes not practised, and so not prohibited among us, should occur 
in these chapters, they roust be imputed to the different effects produced on 

nates, custi mi. . nd rnamn rs, which will 
constant!v give a particular turn and bias to the national vices. Hence it 
would bc*a w eak and frivolous argument for censuring the fifth section of this 
- bjcct that wa - 1m riled at an offence absurd in itself, 

nut likely to be freqm ..t, or supposing it frequent, still to be »!< mod of trivial 
. 

offence may not Lo usual among us, and has certainly never been forbidden by 
uur legislature, such cavil * ■would Letrny a great ignorance of tho general 
system of human nature, as well u ; of the common principles of legislation ; 
fot penal laws (except for t;.c i rdinai crimes) are not en ted until 
particular instances of offence have ooimedout their absolute necessitv; lor 
whi'-h teason parricide was not specified among the original institutes of the 
. . i law-giver of Sj irt i. Hence we may with safety conclude, that tin 
several prohibitions and pent fifth section were subsequent to, and 

in consequence of, the commi> . :\ ot every species of enormity therein descri¬ 
bed."--Mr. Ilalhetl here nuiniams with very cogent reasons, though rather an 
unskilful style, that the Hindu morals are certainly as gross as the Hindu 
1 

Code tran dated by Mr. II allied, must not be confounded with that of Mann; 
the provisions ol the former, wlikii are tlv subjects of his apology, arc not for¬ 
mally set forth in Manu The off, or denounced, whether the subject of 
legislation or not, were not unfamiliar to Greet c and Borne, in their most 
P'diriieU jieriods, if their satis and his tori -us may l>e credited. .Hie Gothic 
nations iu their rudest state were ap^mrentl; remarkably free from <iu:h gr.. s- 
r.Cis, ami their purer propensities . ra confirmed by the diffusion amongst 
them of the light of Christianity .--W. 
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with the general spirit of Eastern nations, among whom BOOK I], 
an extraordinary value is set on the chastity of the women, chai\ iv. 

its more aggravated violations are punished by the most -— 

shocking death which human cruelty has probably devised, 
that of burning on a- heated plate of iron. The ramifi¬ 
cations of criminality are also pursued to the most minute 
and trivial acts, and such as, even in the most jealous 
nations of Europe, would be held perfectly innocent: 

“ He who talks with the wife of another man at a place of 
pilgrimage, in a forest or a grove, or at the confluence of 
rivers, incurs tho guilt of au adulterous inclination : to 
send her flowe.rn or perfumes, to sport and jest with her, 
to touch her apparel and ornamonts, to sit with her on the 
same couch, are all held adulterous acts on his part.” 1 Of 
all crimes, indeed, adultery appears, in the eyes of Hindu 
lawgivers, to be the greatest: and worthy of the most 
severe and terrible chastisement. The offences committed 
with the women of the higher classes by men of tho 
lower are the acts which are looked upon as of greatest 
atrocity, and which rise in criminality, as the classes re¬ 
cede from one another, till they arrive at last at the 
adultery of a man of the servile with a woman of tho 
priestly caste ; a point beyond which, it is supposed, vhat 
human guilt and depravity, cannot proceed. 2 

III. Conformity to the laws of the two preceding ordii * ; 
denominated, for want of hotter terms, the Civil an the 
Penal; is the End. The laws of Judicatmo arc to bo 
reg arded in the light of Means to that End. The subject 
in its full extent, includes au account of, 1, the instru- 
monts made use of for producing the fulfilment of the 
h'.v.-s ot the two former k i uds,and 2,the r.; od.-s of usin<* them 
• Tho instruments ; made use of among tho Hindu", have 
been already described, in giving an account of the func¬ 
tions ol the ung; who, with his Brahmen assessors, is tho 
principal instrument. The mode of using the instrument 

° lierformed! « th °,f e P s a ^°rdin ' to which judicature 
\'ItM 16r ? uLs ° bncti y described. Of the 

matieis vlneh remain, the laws or rules respecting evi- 

deuce form the only part which it is still useful to 
describe. 

Luts s of 'Menu. cli. viii Tjo nt t 7 
2 Ibid. 352 3sii. (. .je of Gcntoo Laws, ch. xix. 
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HISTORY OR BRITISH INDIA. 

Prior to the general use of writing, the chief species of 
evidence, applicable to judicial cases, is the speech of wit¬ 

nesses. It is this species which makes the principal 
figure in the laws of Hindustan to the present age. It is 
even more than doubtful whether written evidence is at 
all referred to by the author of the ordinances of Menu, 
though from himself we learn that writing had been 
applied to laws. 1 u On the denial,” says the law, “ of a debt 
which the defendant has in court been required to pay, 
the plaintiff must call a witness who was present at the 
place of the loan, or produce other evidence;” 2 the gloss 
of Culluca adds, “ a note and the like:” 3 but for the use of 
evidence by writing not a single rule is afterwards adduced, 
though numerous rules are prescribed for the use of that 
which is delivered orally; not even a word of allusion to 
this novel species of evidence appears ; and where the 
various circumstances are enumerated on which the atten¬ 
tion oi the judge ought to be fixed, while the evidence of 
speaking witnesses occupies a conspicuous place, the 
evidence of writings is entirely omitted. 4 In the compi¬ 
lations, however, of recent times, as in that made by order 
of Mr. Hastings, and translated by Halhed, the use of 
written evidence appears; but even there it is treated 
with a negligence and slightness due to a matter of sul>- 
ordkiate importance. 5 


1 Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 3. 2 Ibid. 52. 3 Ibid. 

* “ Lot him fully consider the nature of truth, the state of the cn* *e. and his 
own person; and next, flu* witnesses, the pine, the mode and the tiim 
Ibid. r>. From these circumstances it is probable that the emendation of 
the commentator lias been added from the more enlarged knowledge of later 
times. 

i The mistake whuh pen ados the whole of our author’s vi' w of Hindu law, 
has here it dine need liim to draw an bifertiM wholly P:uvvur. u . However 
coin]; ‘ :>« ’ Ivi* the C"d- of Munu« it in an error to t-iipini-so that it is the oidy 
m.eient l- (h of lews. u«ul ti o it com].men all possible detail'*. Those of judi¬ 
cial pn-. coding* axe rather indicated tlurn <•. plained, and the < mi 
one sp ,v ideation does not warrant the conclusion *hut there was nothing to be 
specified. This is especially the case in the present Instance, and whatever 
Manu may have left unsaid, great importance is attached by early writers to 
documentary proof. J videnco is raid tocomirt of documents, possession, and 
witnesses. Again: Uuinan c>. idence ia threefold; documents, posscwlon, 
and wit il -• s. Such i> the opinion of eminent sr.ges. Documents an* of two 
sorts—official and private. Possession implies manifest occupancy. Wit¬ 
nesses will he treated of hereafter. —Mocnnghien. Considerations <»n ITindu 
Law, 433. Tlie censure of Hindu law on account of the absence of written ti - 
tiinony here advanced, is the more extraordinary, us in a few pages further 
on it is admitted that there are law:, respectin. written evidence, although 
there is still something to cavil at, ana they are s od to be fev. md applied to 
a limited number of eases ; assertions equally incorrect with tout of the present 
text.—W. 
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Among the rules for evidence at the lips of witnesses, BOOK II. 
some arc reasonable and good ; others are not only the chap. iv. 

reverse, but indicate a state of ignorance and barbarism.-- 

The evidence of three witnesses is required for the decision 
of any question: “ When a man has been brought into 
court by a suitor for property, the cause shall be decided 
by the Brahmen who represents the king, having heard 
three witnesses at least.” 1 Yet it is declared in auother 
place that “one man, untainted with covetousness, may 
{in some cases , says the gloss of Culluca) be tlie sole 
witness.” 2 This apparent contradiction may perhaps bo 
explained by a passage in the Code of Qentoo Laws, where 
the decision of a cause by the testimony of a single witness 
is made to depend upon the consent of the litigants. 3 
Even from this rule the following cases aro excepted: 
“Supposing,” says the law, “a person to lend another 
money secretly, or secretly to intrust his money to the 
care of another, in such affairs one single person is a suf- 
licicnt. witness.” 4 The different degrees of trustworthiness 
in different witnesses leads to mischievous rules. “Mar¬ 
ried housekeepers, men with male issue, inhabitants of the 
same district, cither of the military, the commercial, or 
the sen ile class, aro comp*, ent, when called by tlm party, 
to give their evidence.” 6 - The most fanciful dk' motion 
Miivjy that ever was made by an uncultivated mind, is 
that between the father ef male and the father of female 
offspring, as a source of evidence. The persons held in- 
competent to bear witness are a very .numerous class. 

“ Thoso must not be admitted who havo a pecuniary in¬ 
terest ; nor familiar friends ; nor menial servants ; nor 



tiir..; t»w n Optk.h, upp 
he may” be a witness.' 
* Ibid. 


6 taws oi ADnu, f!i. vlii. 62. 
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BOOK IT. of bad fame ; nor one who follows a cruel occupation ; nor 
chat. iv. one who acts openly against the law ; nor a decrepid old 

-- man ; nor a child ; nor a wretch of the lowest mixed 

class ; nor one who has lost the organs of sense ; nor one 
extremely grieved ; nor ono intoxicated; nor a madman ; 
nor one tormented with hunger or thirst ; nor one op¬ 
pressed by fatigue ; nor one excited by lust; nor one in¬ 
flamed by wrath ; nor one who has been convicted of 
theft” 1 Among the persons excluded from the rank of 
witnesses are the female sex* entirely ; unless in the case 
of evidence for others of the same sex. Servants, too, 
mechanics, and those of the lowest class, are allowed to 
give evidence for individuals of the same description. 2 
Brahmens and the king are exempted from the obligation 
of giving evidence, by way of privilege, though the Brah- 
* mens are admitted when they please.” 3 

This enumeration of persons, whose testimony was alto¬ 
gether unfit to be bulieved, affords a proof of the great 
difficulty of obtaining true testimony in the ago in which 
it was made ; and bolds up a dreadful picture of the state 
of morality to which it could be supposed to be adapted. 

It indicates, also, by the strange diversity of the cases 
which if includes, a singular want of discrimination, in 
the minds by which it was framed. And further; rules 
for the exclusion of testimony, from any person, not de¬ 
prived of the ordinary exercise of tho human faculties, 
could, however the vicious effects of custom may preserve 
them, be introduced, only in an age of great ignorance and 
barbarity, when the humau mind judges in the gross, is 
incapable of nice discriminations, • cannot assign tho dif¬ 
ferent value which ought to be attached to the testimony 
of different men, and estimates the weight of a body of 
evidence by the number, not the trustworthiness, of the 
people who deliver it. 4 



1 Laws of Menn, cli. viil. 64- 7. 2 Ibid gg 3 j, )i(1 

4 Theimperfocdonsot the Bin ai law have been in this, as in all other eases 
pertinaciously elected : notwithstanding these blemishes, however, its -ererai 
character ha* reused | nuniDcndaUon from high authority. “ With some 
trifling except , the Hindu doctrine of for the most part, dis¬ 

tinguished nearly nunn , as our own, by the excellent sense that dihvmmcs 
the competency , and designates the choice of v. itm• ■„ with im- . un of 
examining, and the credit to be given to thc-m, as well ns by the ear¬ 

nestness, with which the obligation of truth is urged id inculcated: insomuch 
tl !c., enmiot b* said efthisj art of their law, than that it will ho rc.ul by 
every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and delight, as it may l<o 
studied by him to advm h ce.’’—Elements of Hindu Law, by Sir Thomas 
Strain e, late Chief Justice of Madras, t». 309. —\Y 
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The introduction of rules for tlio exclusion of evidence BOOK II. 
marks the age of false refinement, which is that of seini- ciiai*. iv. 

barbarism, intermediate between the age of true wisdom - - 

and that of primeval ignorance. When the first judges, 
or arbiters, the heads of families, had to clear up any dis¬ 
pute, they called before them every individual of the little 
community or family, who appeared to know anything of ' 
the matter, and questioned them all; allowing to the 
statements, extracted from each, the influence, much or 
little, or none at all, to which they seemed entitled • and 
this is the course which true wisdom would recommend. 

In an age, however, of false refinement, which aims at ex¬ 
cessive accuracy, but, failing in comprehensiveness, applies 
its rules to part only of a subject when they should include 
the whole, the makers of laws, perceiving that certain 
classes of witnesses were apt to give false testimony, and 
considering that false testimony misleads, resolved imme¬ 
diately that the testimony of such witnesses ought never 
to be received. Now, if the testimony of tlio best sort of 
witness bad been a thing which the judges always had at 
command, in sufficient quantity, this might have been a 
rational procedure. But as this was very far from being 
the case ; as it very often happens tliat the testimony of 
the best sort of Witnes ses cannot be had, or that they 
contradict one another ; that not only some light, but full 
and satisfactory light, may often be obtained from the 
worst sort of witnesses ; to determine that certain class, s 
of persons, and among them the persona whose knowlerl™ 
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One of the strongest characteristics of a rude age. or of 
a corrupt government, is, to make laws which cannot, or 
ought not, to be executed ; and then to give dispensations 
for them. “In all cases of violence, of theft and adul¬ 
ter,-. of defamation and assn ult,” says the Hindu law, “the 
judge must not examine too strictly the competence of 
witnesses.” 1 

A presumption, of the very weakest kind, is admitted as 
a full proof, in the following passages : “If a man brings a 
suit against another, saying, I have lent you several articles, 
.and the person answers, I never received one of the articles 
you mention ; in that case, if the plaintiff proves any one 
of all the articles claimed, to be in the defendant’s posses¬ 
sion, the magistrate shall cause the whole so claimed to 
be restored.’ 5 - In cases of infinitely greater importance 
the same deceitful rule is applied* “If a man hath ac¬ 
cused another of the murder of a man, or of a robbery, 
or of adultery, i\t d ; liould say, You have in . .jvcral plae 
been guilty of these crimes, and the defendant denies the 
accusation: in such a case, if the accuser can prove upon 
the other the commission of any one of these crimes, it 
shall be a proof of the whole complaint.” 

Of .ill the perverse proceedings of a superstitious mind, 
which the history of rude nations presents to us, few will 
be found more at variance with reason, than the establish¬ 
ment of the following law: “The witness, who has given 
evidence, and to whom, within seven days after, a misfor¬ 
tune happens from disease, fir or iho death of a kinsman, 
shall bo condemned to pay the debt and a fine.” 3 

d on which the infirmities of 
the human mind arc more glaring, and more tenacious of 

vhoiy u:uu nr<s Uir |«n»U Wus »*»ti sequences of vu*, trendu r\. and Im- 

niorality. I-.nvu sun r:<tlth*n t .■•u r _h xuoio prevalent among ijni'.-mtu nations, 
is but a i» ;or a\ ]. v i r the u. »cLs in know h dt c ami education: Our Eup ywi 
aiu-hstoiv who !o>(d every moment the exiH-dicnt of sv >earing on extnu \ - 
dinury cro? J a,id reliques, were less honourable in nil engagements than their 
posterity, wlio, from experience, have omitted those Ineffectual 
'i bis rrenerttl prorenes=. to perjury was much increased bv the usual want of 

discernment in jiub- , who could not diseur?^ an intricate • \ ulence, and wctc 
O bliged to nnmber, net weigh, the testimony oftritresses.*’ Hi-wry of Lmrlnnrt. 
Appendix 1. 

This subject wall, <<m day. wIiod the paper* of Mr. Benthnm are produced, 
ho presented to the wor i, m all tlie light which Adi knowledge, a minute ISA* 
iy?„s, unit philosophy, ean lx?stow upon it. 

1 Mena,eh. ▼Hi. 72. 

v Code of Cfentoo Laws, eh. ii : . sect, fi, p. 107. 

3 Laws of Mena, eh. viii. 
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existence than that of law, it is probable that the annals 
of legislative absurdity can present nothing which will 
match a law for the direct encouragement of perjury, 
“Whenever” says the ordinance of Menu, “the death of a 
man, who had been a grievous offender, either of the servile 
the commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, would 
be occasioned by true evidence, from the known rigour of 
the king, even though the fault arose from inadvertence or 
error, falsehood maybe spoken: it is even preferable to 
truth .” 1 What a state of justice it is, in which the king 
may condemn a man to death, for inadvertence or error 
and no better remedy is found than the perjury of wit¬ 
nesses ! •* Whenever a i uo evidence would deprive a man 

of his lite, in that case, if a false testimony would bo the 
preservation of his life, it is allowable to give such false 
testimony. If a marriage for any person may be obtained 



1 Laws of Menu, ch. viil. sect. 104. —M. This solitary nasia^-G is ahvav* 
wnml upon by tho calumniators of the Hindus us a proof ofUwfr nJennR 
^rlooun^jd setting aside 

:, h . t !!:]V t > u: ' ; Vl udl n s P ect v to it by tho Hindus as In* anv other 

fflwISESE'nn ‘ v U ‘ 80 ~ 101 ; ! s * ^ of torses enforcing tho“wi- 
h t o h 0 i V ousnes:i of false evidence, which muv wc li 1« put 

_ ,, ak'a-iihiHt the stanza to M.e contrarv. umb- par til ui. .- ,vum- 

S, ot c*-. vw *Vp b n l i' ° f tt,l,wils 1 a vcU: tn this re, H vi. 

1 m" , 1 \ Evcn tlu ’ l» lous perjury, ..,; * Sir r. Suuriiro. *• uj,i. h 

„ tL ;.‘ ,aw I V 1 ’ LK ‘ en ’Hl‘P»sud_to MUiction, ; resolvable att. rail j ut 

n : liberty t.nm what our juries (Pot, nub *1. * tth perfect animfb uit 
;; V xv Ion ' boon allowed t, t V ■ ivi.nvth, 1 ,o a priL,^:?trt!dtef.;? 

Is sometimes at stake.” the provisions of tiic pci-mb*- i «a U i - 
con so dc red ; a mail slue i« »b;mt to be >:i rillrc l—ru>L for intentional crinn bt r 
•»r ,u ad ftrisin; out .! inadvertence o V err- r— a:. i not from the just- ’ btr 
frpi the rjeour of the Judge. \u sue), u -as.- a uu; : . - s b permitted lo 

• • .the .itl“ u V , a 

la-*', tt 1 ■ 

antjkwou* » it >* t.;.t -mfr.. .,t_«rhere in f> opinion ofVit o" ' .-P 

!WMibly cv-;.. ,:f j 1 ,a* rcs ,,i,e punialimcnt Is multi lv severe £ ! '' 

Ratlin-dvit.i tro fat'* 'jpportunh * wairli thoeiu-om-i ov* mLr • L ® r > r '' 1 
him, infer Jroui tlu- .-;.t that a ju.l u J..'. r j,. J “ "i ofperjury afford , 
vc r to ace .*r error, and then.. r,- oselaims Wli-it -fS L'" 0 I S I a man for taad- 

« t>W,» u.,J,i,t ana rigorous ; aiula uel a‘»lt,n m u "I , e - 
../limfr than in In,1,„ vir. fK , . 1 *. 1 un JUS_ 1 . : -s have existed in other 


may l>c olw^vril, ur«' not t*n*es 


, v ,iV — i,uu « 

b> telling a falsehood. Tho 

]H?rJury, or fake testimony:a m - • ... v* 

d mger of Ixjing <*r bed, arc-ovcot u ‘ r "' hop^ rol i rfiri his ip...!* 

wn ■ s, ii./rare tiaa* ,ti„ ns . ' ’ ‘^‘Vd mm at •' - hura- :• • ; 

not equivalent to porjnry, tltcrefer. . '- 1 '* " f lc ^ l, ,l )r( ' ;* >,lnrc * Tin > ; n 

of , disren.inl of truth by no mon-iiV •HUr’to'tbo Ui!a!u-W' “* “ • !Uiw 
VOX. I. 
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I 300 K II. by false witness, suc-b falsehood may be told. If a man by 
< iiap. iv. the impulse of lust tells lies to a woman, or his own life 

-- would otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house 

spoiled,, or if it is for the benefit of a Brahmen, in such 
affairs falsehood is allowable.” 1 

The laws respecting written evidence are few, and ap¬ 
plied to a very limited number of cases. One distinction 
is recognised. “A writing,” says the law, “is of two sorts ; 
first, that which a man writes with his own hand ; second, 
that which he procures to be written by another : of these 
two sorts, that which is written by a man’s own hand, 
even without witnesses, b approved; and that written by 
another, if void of witnesses, is not approved.’ - The 
remaining rules apply, almost entirely, to the modes of 
supplying, by means of the oral, what is at any time defec¬ 
tive in the quantity or quality of the matter drawn from 
the scriptural source. 3 

Notwithstanding the diversities of appearance which, 
in different ages [and councries, human nature puts on, 
the attentive observer may trace in it an astonishing 
uniformity with respect to the leading particulars which 
characterize the different stages of society; and often a 
surprising coincidence in particular thoughts and observ¬ 
ances. The triab by ordeal, in the dark ages of modern 
Europe; when the decision of the most important c ues- 
tions was abandoned to chance or to fraud; when carrying 
in the hand a piece of red-hot iron, or plunging th- arm 
in boiiing water, was deemed a test of innocence; and a 
painful or fraudulent experiment, supplanting a righteous 
award, might consign to punishment the most innocent, 
or save from it the most criminal of men; have been 
deemed a shocking singularity in the institutions of our 
barbarous ancestors. This species of evidence holds a 
high rank in the institutes of the Hindus. There are 
nine different modes of the k trial by ordeal: 1, by the 
balance; % by fire; 3, by water; 4, by poison; 5, by water 
in which an idol has been washed; C, by rice; 7, by boiling 

i Holhed’s Gentoo Code, cK iii. sect. 0. 2 ibid. 6. 

J Wo know Unit grants of land by their princes were made in writing; and 
sunnu la, pottnhs, and other writings, of leg..' impoit, are numerous fnmmlcra 
times. That so little of them is indicated in the more ancient books of law, 
implies u ruder period of so- iety; though, doubtless, we cannot b' ..re of their 
being as destitute of lt-ai *v: ting* as the few, which wc possess, f >f their un¬ 
dent monuments would give reason to suppose.—W. 
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oil; 8, by red-hot iron; 9, by images. The first of these, BOOK II. 
by the balance, is thus performed. The party accused is CIIAP ;v " 
placed in the scale, and carefully weighed; after which, he " 
ia taken down, the pundits write the substance of the 16G2-6V. 
accusation on a piece of paper, and bind it on his forehead. 

At the end of six minutes he is weighed again, when, if 
lighter than before, he is pronounced innocent; if heavier, 
guilty. In the second ordeal, an excavation in the ground! 
nine hands long, two spans broad, and ono span deep, is 
filled with a fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefooted; proving his guilt, if he is burned • 
his innocence, if ho escapes unhurt. The third species is 
rather more complicated: the person accused is made to 
stand in water up to his navel, with a Brahmen by his 
side; a.soldier then shoots three arrows from a bow of 
cane, and a man is despatched to bring back that which 
was shot the farthest; as soon as he has taken it up, 
another man is directed to run from the brink of the 
water,- and at the same instant the party under trial must 
plunge into it, grasping thq, foot or the staff of the Brah¬ 
men who stands by him: if he remains under the water 
tm the two men with the arrows return, lie is innocent; 
if he comes up, he is guilty. The fourth kind, by poison, 
is performed two ways: either the party swallows a cer¬ 
tain quantity of a poisonous root, and is deem - l innocent 
if no injury ensues; or a particular species of hooded 
snake is thrown into a deep earthen pot, aud along with it 
a ring, a seal, or a coin. If the man, putting down ln= 







BOOK II. off with safety. The ninth species is literally a casting of 
chap. tv. lots ; two images of the gods, one of silver, and one of 

- iron, are thrown into a large earthern jar ; or two pictures 

of a deity, one on white, and the other on black cloth, are 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a jar : if the man, 
on putting in his hand, draws out the silver image, or the 
white picture, lie is deemed innocent; if the contrary, 
guilty. The religious ceremonies with which these trials 
are performed it would bo tedious and unprofitable to 
relate. 1 

The qualities desirable in a body of law may all be 
summed up under two comprehensive titles ; I. Complete¬ 
ness ; II. Exactness. 

Completeness has a reference to the matter : Exactness 
to the form. 

I. A body of laws may be said to be Complete , when it 
includes everything which it ought to include ; that is, 
when all those rights, the existence of which is calculated 
to improve the stare of so *iety, are created ; and all those 
acts, the hurtfulness of which to the society is so great as 
to outweigh the cost, in all its senses, necessary for pre¬ 
venting them, are constituted offences. 

II. A body of laws may be said to be Exact ; 1, when it 
constitutes nothing a right, and nothing an offence, except 
those things precisely which are necessary to render it 
Complete; 2, when it contains no extraneous matter what- 
soever ; 3, when the aggregate of the powers and privileges 
which ought to be constituted rights, the aggregate of the 
acts which ought to be constituted offences, are divide d 
aud subdivided into thos° very parcels or classes, which 
beyond all others best adapt them .elves to the means of 
securing the one, un-l preventing the other; 4, when it 

1 For a full account both of the law and the practice respecting the trial by 
ordeal, sec a discourse “On the trial by Ordeal aino;:.. the Hindus, l»v A;* 
Ibrahim Khan, chief mnffistr.it* at Benares.” in the ' hit. Researches, i 3*9. 
See too the Instituted of Menu, cli. viii. 114, 1)5, 1'JO; Mr. Ilulhed’s Code ol 
Gen too Laws, oil. Hi. serf.G, ch.Ii. sect. 10, ch. xvil. sect. 4, eh. xviii., and the 
Translator’s pro face, p. <>5,50. Dr. Buchanan informs us of a shocking species 
of ordeal in u. y. m sonic* places, in regard to those, “who, having had sexual 
ina..course with a per-*>n of mmth r caste, allctre that it wo-* by mistake. If 
the criminal l*i ft woman, melted h ad is poured ; nto tier private parts; if it be 
a man, a red-hot iron is thrust up. Should ihev be innocent, it is supposed 
that they will not be injured.” Journey through the Mysore, Canary and 
Malabar, under the orders of Madpdt Wellesley, i. 807. A< . , rding to 
Krvmp'er. the Japanese tod use a species of ordeal for the discovery of guilt. 
History of Japan, ch. v. 23G. 
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cs those classes, that is, rights and offences with the 
greatest possible clearness and certainty; 5, when it re 
presses crimes with the smallest expense of punishment • 
ana, 6 when it prescribes the best possible form of a 

saaajr down tho »*•**«- 

To show in what degree the Hindu law approaches 1 or 
recedes from, the standard of Completeness, would require 
a more extensive survey of the field of l2, than cons iste 
with the plan of the present work. insists 

That it departs widely from Exactness, in every one of 
the particulars wherein exactness consists, cnough ha 
already been seen to make abundantly apparent.! I 
creates a great many rights which ought to have no 

« may Ik, c, 

tlte writer’s own notions of r^uVnTwc^ C — » of 

J -v ure, as lie frequently intim ites nnnViiv sJj r i U1 ^ nmvn of 

upon a very incomplete View of tlmt Xt > al?0 founded 
*'•-!* Manu and the ^'entoo Code The SIw l n« ^ authorities refem 1 to, 

^• ;icrn compUation-uot a veVy alrGady a mere 

-—derived from sources of a x l% r^odchX * 0r *?Tl ,,!t l " ^icr in haste 
corruption of modern manners ti r> c “ arac ter, and tainted in spirit by the 
rn :J;m dominationThehS&MTVf," * “«• 

JJujJiV™ of 0 I’vrsi m \ ersion, which Sir \v j,,, ls . m jtle thronifh the 

judicious epitome.” 1 lie Cod,- of Monu h . n ( u,l * l ei ¥ cs a * a " »oose, 
high authority; but it is not utl -Mill Et* Lr U - ^“i^Ption. It is 
Mr. Ellis, «• its use is vct K v 1 or Poetical pm 

I'*''*’ wit . ,l0llt rei.imerlL* ' to amipMt^to Vo “'IS™') of t,K ‘ ‘ Id : st 
t.mcs. A more text-book is con • rrd in i ,• /'*> urc 'fauces -ot i aler 

»?,?; «*<-«»;!»»£ z, " nZ£" a 'u m 01 r ? ■ »*»<> 

said that the only conclusive authorities art* i»»i£ **??• .f ,n *7 almost ba 
*'confine,of the author, of the S2™d!2!i V® «<>« Slddhmita,, or 
-'r «“'•»•>• Society of Mx.h-us,,, 7 c 0 mmv,..K,-.c S .”_T ran .ac(ions 

I here <\m l.c no doubt iliat the \»or»- c SCr ?wi i \r 
tempt at codification, and it j 9 the height ^• t ” ^ lanu is a very early at 
sue , c rernnstapx., it honUl be ptrie f Hmf'l'L* 0 «*!*« that. 

authors prejudiced ingenuity vnnh , ! ‘ t JIatl !t been really her f,V r 

' 

part of its enactments to*re$Vet IflS {^Pairing the claim of ti t 1“ 
Atm •>... u ,oi,J.o.r_z.. 1 0I J’ 1,1 «n* 1 , of ti,i>ir law* i Uavc the opinion 
I»or; Sir Francis mK. JSL"®. ft». ■“PPO* to Mr. 
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BOOK II. existence; and acts, which ought not to he erected into 
chap. iv. offences, it does so erect in great numbers. 2. It abounds- 

- in extraneous matter. 3. The division and arrangement 

of the matters of law are highly imperfect. 4. The defi¬ 
nitions are so far from excluding darkness and doubt, that 
they leave almost everything indefinite and uncertain. 
S. Punishments are not repressed, but abound; while 
there is the most enormous excess in the quantity of 
punishment. 6. The form of the judicatory is bad, as are 
a certain proportion of the rules for the mode of perform¬ 
ing the judicial services. 

In respect to definitions, the Hindu law is iu a state 
which requires a few words of elucidation. Prior to the 
art of writing, laws can have little accuracy of definition; 
because, when words are not written, they are seldom 
exactly remembered; and a definition whoso words are 
constantly varying is not, for the purposes of law, a defi¬ 
nition at all. Notwithstanding the necessity of writing 
to produce fixed and accurate definitions in law, the na¬ 
tions of modern Europe have allowed a great proportion 
of their laws to continue iu the unwritten; that is, the 
traditionary state; the state in which they lay before the 
art of writing was known. Of these nations, none have 
kept in that barbarous condition so great a proportion of 
their law as the English. From the opinion of the Hindus 
that the Divine Being dictated all their laws, they acknow¬ 
ledge nothing as law but what is found in some one or 
other of their sacred books. In one sense, therefore, all 
their laws are written. But as the passages which can be 
collected from these books leave many parts of the field 
of law untouched, in these parts the defeot must be sup¬ 
plied either by custom, or the momentary will of the 
judge. Again, as the passages which aru collected from 
these books, even where they touch upon parts of the 
field of law, do so in expressions to the highest degree 
vague and indeterminate, they commonly admit of any 
one of several meanings, and very frequently are contra¬ 
dicted and opposed by one another. When the words in 
which laws are couched are to a certain degree imperfect, 
it makes but little difference whether they are written or 
not. Adhering to the same words is without advantage, 
when these words secure no sameness in the things which 
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they are made to signify. Further, in modern Europe, 
the uncertainty adhering to all unwritten laws, that is’ 
laws the words of which have no certainty, is to some 
degree, though still a' very imperfect one, circumscribed 
and limited, by the writing down of decisions. When on 
any particular part of the field, a number of judges have 
all, with public approbation, decided in one way: and 
when these decisions are recorded and made known, the 
judge who comes after them has strong motives, both of 
fear and of hope, not to depart from their example. The 
degree of certainty, arising from the regard for uniformity 
which may thus be produced, is, from its verv nature 
infinitely inferior’ to that which is the necessary result of 
good definitions rendered unalterable by writing. But 
such as it is, the Hindus are entirely deprived of it 
ng them the strength of the human mind has never 
been sufficient to recommend effectually the preservation, 
!>y writing, of the memory of judicial decisions. It has 
never been sufficient to create such a public regard for 
uniformity, as to constitute & material motive to a judge. 

. . as kings,, and their great deputies, exercised the 
principal functions of judicature, they were too powerful 
to be restrained by a regard to what others had done 
ooforo them. What judicature would pronounce wv< 
therefore, almost always uncertain; almost always arbi¬ 
trary. 1 


*. Thi thas been subjected to the especial animadversions of at 
E llis, -who niahe . > me swore remarks upon the positirencss th « v : -i! 
comprehensive but ii s arc in-i.li* 1hc ‘ i: 

“ Mr Mill’s error, ha continue,, , t oL t ' , 1 VT 1 ' >unv ■ 

“self.in the first sentence oi his charter on e . nil? y disci, ed l.y him 

. 1 • 

“which he fmm N his opinions, ‘.v„, ,, v * 1 1 .**• The raft terla:.s Oi 

“ !nsti merely Sir William Jones' 

“ translation of Jogonimtha RmVha , U ??’ ^ u Mr - Cc.lcl.j-..,l:o’: 

** insufficient lor liis purpoy*, the seethm to 2m i b J lat they V erc nttcrli 
“ ciontly shows. When he t h h llus notc » •’•Ponded auffl 

“low, lie hfis never been. ovnJ u, . 1 at . th . ere art no definite ns r.n Hin.ir 


L T. U 1 «« f wue a tut the Hi 

'English fashion, of the •Wi .inn. " iui . 

‘definition of the Enelisfi *? 4 tl, S ,r of justice. Tim when th 

paid to Hi. which are fnunV sought, ft r, no less ;v .ud 

Coke's C • inmuntary. than ns Tenure*., "r p. rhnps l n L„r 


' Coke's C.-inmonTary, than’ to t ‘ n s Tcil11,v ^ rT t rhnps . ] 

. 

of **** by , 


" and the commentary M . n%>n „ ., _ - 

“to be integral ports of the body 0 f tlndV Hw TP< ' ‘ ,ocld(, ^5y by tin 

“ England. Tranj. Literary Sociin-of M “v' comnwil '"y i 
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In a Judicatory, the qualities desirable are: 1. intelli¬ 
gence; 2. good design; and that is the best judicatory in 
which the best securities are taken for them. In the judi¬ 
catories of the Hindus, composed of the king and his 
Brahmens, or the Brahmens alone, there is no security for 
either the one or the other; and accordingly neither the 
one nor the other almost ever appears. 

The qualities desirable in the forms of judicial procedure, 
are: 1. efficiency; 2. freedom from delay; 3. freedom from 
trouble and expense. In these se.veral respects the system 
of the Hindus displayed a degree of excellence not only far 
beyond itself in the other branches of law, but far beyond 
what is exemplified in more enlightened countries. I. The 
efficiency of the Hindu system of judicial procedure ls 
chiefly impaired by those rules of evidence the badness of 
which has already been pointed out: 2. For preventing 
delay, it enjoys every requisite, in its method of imme¬ 
diate, direct, and simple investigation: 3. In the same 
method is included all that is requisite for obtaining the 
judicial services with the smallest portion of trouble and 
expense. 1 

1 One of the most recent witnesses of the phenomena of Hindu society, 'who 
possessed extraordiu try means of accurate knowledge, speaks in general upon 
the administration of justice among the Hindus in the following r-rnis :— 

** Without any of the judicial forms invented by the spirit of chicanery in 
Europe; with no advocates, solicitors, <»r other blood-suckers, now become 
•ourt of justice in Europe ; the Hindis determine the 
greater part of the ir suits of law by the- arbitration of friends, or of the heads 
of the caste, or, in cases of the very highest importance, by reference to the 
•chiefs of the whole castes of the district assembled to discuss the matter in 
controversy.—In ordin try questions they generally apply to the chief of the 
place, who takes upon himself the office of justice of the peace, and accom¬ 
modates the matter between the parties. When he thinks it more tit, ho sends 
them before their kindred, or arbitrators, whom he appoints. lie generally 
follows tl-< last cohi:*- when t lie complainants are Brahman*, because persons 
out of ’.] ■ !i cast'* uio not supposed capable of properly deciding differences 
between the. .. When il; •m. m. have been i:,c.b nuil to reconcile the 
parties, or vie- ; they rvtui-e to submit to the decision m ihc arbitrators, they 
must apjical to the magistrates of the district, who 
without any hj : ivi. 

“The i. t! horny of Li: • Hindu prim es, as well as that of the vile emissaries 
whom they keep in the several provinces of their country fur the purpose of 
harassing and oppressing them in their name, being altogether despotic, ond 
knowing no other rule but their own arbitrary will, there is nolhi: g in India 
that resemble: - court of justice. Neither is there a shadow of public right, 
nor any <.do of lav by which those who administer justice n* y U: guided. 

The. <ii’il power and rhe Judicial arc generally united, and cxercisvt in each 
d:‘t.:< t by the collector or receiver of the impels. This . ort of public magis¬ 
trate arc generally known under ihe name of JUvcW'lnr or Tlunihl'ir . They 
at. generally Untilinaffi. 'll i. !i Imnal, chicIIy intended for il e eollccii< i of 
aket cognizance of all affairs civil and criminal within ita bounds, 

* i ; determine.-- • pon all cau> -s.’ 1 I><iipti .a of the Character, Manners, anil 
Customs of the People of India, by the AbbJ J. A. Dubois, Missionary in tfco 
Mysore, p 494. 
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rr.IIE form of the government is one, the nature of the 
A laws for the administration of justice is the other, of 
the two circumstances by which the condition of the 
people in all countries is chiefly determined. Of these 
two primary causes no result to a greater degree ensures 
the happiness or misery of the people, than the mode of 
providing for the pecuniary wants of the government, and 
the extent to which the agents of government, of what¬ 
ever kind, are enabled to divide among themselves and 
their creatures, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the community. 

The matters of detail, which by their number and un¬ 
certainty have so exceedingly perplexed the servants of 
the Company, in the financial operations of the Indian 
government, cannot here be described. The general out¬ 
line, and the more important' bffects, of that system of 
taxation which is described in the ancient books, arc all 
that fall within the design of an account of the ancient 
state of the people. 1. “Of grain,’ »ays the ordinance of 
Menu, “an eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth may be taken 
by the kingf’ to be determined, adds the gloss of the 
commentator Culluca, “by tho difference of the soil, and 
the labour necessary to cultivate it.” 1 ‘Tie may also 
take a sixth part 0 f the clear annual increase of trees, 
flesh-meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical sub¬ 
stances, liquids, flowers, roots and fruit, of gathered leaves, 
pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, earthen 
pots, and all things made of stone.”* 3. “Of cattle, of germ 
of gold and silver, added each year to tho capital stock, a 
fiftieth part may be taken by the king/^ 4. “Having as¬ 

certained the rules of purchase and sale ” says tho law 
“the length of the way, the expen 03 < f food and of con¬ 
diments, the charges of securing the goods carried, and 
tho neat pionts of trade, let tho king oblige tiadors to pay 
taxes ou their saleable commodities; after full considera¬ 
tion, let a king so levy those taxes continually in his 


» Laws of Menu, ch. vil. 130. 


2 Tl >id. 131,13*. 


* Ibid. 130. 
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BOOK IT. dominions, that both he and the merchant may receive a 
< hat. v. just compensation for their several acts.” 1 5. “Let the 

-- Idng order a mere trifle to be paid, in the name of the 

annual tax, by the meaner inhabitants of his realm who 
subsist by petty traffic : 6. By low handicraftsmen, artificers, 
and servile men, who support themselves by labour, the king 
may cause work to be done for a day in each month.*’ 3 It 
is added; 7. “A military king, who takes even a fourth part 
of the crops of his realm at a time of urgent necessity, as 
of war or invasion, and protects his people to the utmost 
of his power, commits no sin. 8. The tax on the mer¬ 
cantile class, which in times of prosperity must bo only a 
twelfth part of their crops, and a fiftieth of their personal 
profits, may be an eighth of their crops in a time of dis¬ 
tress, or • . Ih, which is the medium, or even a fourth in 

gn at public adversity ; but a t wentieth of their gains on 
money and other moveables is the highest tax: serving 
men ; artisans, and mechanics, must assist by their labour., 
but at no time pay taxes.” 3 

In these several articles i3 found an enumeration of all 
the objects of taxation; and a general expression, of the 
modes and degrees of impost. We perceive taxes on the 
produce of land, taxes on the produce of labour, a tax on 
accumulation, a tax on sales; and poll taxes. In article 1, 
is exhibited a tax on the produce of land; In article 2, a 
tax both on the produce of land, and on the produce of 
labour; In article 3, is a tax on accumulation, at least in 
curtain commodities ; In article 4, i.s a tax on purchases 
uud Kilos ; In article f>, is one sort of poll tax; In article 0, 
is another. 4 

TIkm o are two primary quulitic desirable in a sr>lom of 
taxation; and in them every thing in included. 

Ihe First is, to take from the people the smallest quan- 

dy possible of their annual produce. 

The Second is, to take from them that which is t; keu 
with the smallest possible hurt or uneasiness . 6 


s Ibid. 137, 138. 


1 Laws of ttcnU'dt. vil. 197, liw. 

•• Ibid. eh. X. 118, 120. 

< 3„ compMo »n* comprehtiislva u intern of -.yntion might have u*n re- 
<u.c.l In ovideiuy it m.iy Jin puppst-d, of >nme conslderdbu* adranco In une 
uepariment in civilized ' nclety.—\V. 

•• The ntnmlurd hare dtvHnl fur taxation, lii.e thui l.n viuuiiy n ... Iltc a 
i - • ■ by which no ty .n tu n» muiict) would U; f* i.ud ti f -v from fault, 
mol )>y Inch it is not equitable therefore to try Hi : of the Hindus. YV. 
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1. Of taking from the people more than enough of the 

matter of wealth, tho causes are two ; 1st, When the "o- 
vernment consumes beyond the smallest amount sufficient 
to obtain the services which it yields : 2nd, When the col¬ 
lection of the taxes themselves costs more than the lowest 
sum at which, without sacrificing greater advantages, it is 
capable of being performed. b 

II Of the hurt ancl uneasiness beyond the loss of what 
is taken away, which a system of taxation i ; liable to pro- 
ciuce, the causes seem to be; 1. Uncertainty; 2. Inequality * 
3. Impediment to production; 4. Injury to the good quali- 
ties, bodily or mental, of the people. b 1 

Of the first head and it- subdivisions, no illustration is 
necessary; and a few words will suffice for the second. 

}■ Uncertainty may arise from two sources; 1. Uncer¬ 
tainty in tho meaning of the words by which the tax is 
defined; 2 . 1, ucertainty in the circumstances upon which 
the amount of the tax is made to depend; as if it were 
made to depend upon the weather, or the state of a man’s 
health. Uncertainty in the meaning of the words opens a 
door to oppression and fraud, on the part of the collector, 
lie will exact- the largest sum consistent with tho words, if 
he is not bribed; the lowest, if he is. Uncertainv, from 
whatever source, is a cause of uneasiness. Tho mind is 
continually haunted with tho idea of the worst, and v. ith 
all the lours which attend it; fears often very great and 
tormenting. As often as a source of chicanery is opened 
about tho amount which tho contributor should pay, a 
source of extortion i - opened, and a source of oppression 
necessary to ylicet the extortion. 

2. Of the unequal partition of taxes, the necessary con¬ 

sequence is a greater quantity of suffering than the same 
amount of taxes would nrndnpo ^ ,, . 

Urn pkasrno of the n,an tho 

individual mL? 1>ress equal severity upon every 

in KluaLTh, is not. effected by a mere numerical pro 
J; Bi&u who is taxed to the amount of one- 

'Omb, and t ill rnon 11»o i*i who i« +u>«ul *.. ilu* mrimint 
. °tto- fifth or out- bail, ot an income of lOQl. per annum, 
lf4 ta *“d fov m«»ro H vorely, than t ho man ivlio in luxod b> 
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an equal proportion of an income of 1000£ and to a prodi¬ 
gious degree more severely than the man who is taxed to 
an equal proportion of 10,000£ per annum. 

o. On the mischievousness of all taxes which impede 
production it is needless to enlarge. It is only necessary 
to make them known, or rather acknowledged. 1. Of this 
sort are all taxes which take away any part of that pro¬ 
per, y which has been already employed as capital ; because 
there is always more or less of difficulty in replacing it from 
the fund destined for immediate consumption. 2. Of this 
oort also are all taxes which create any encouragement 
whatsoever, or any discouragement whatsoever, to any 
particular employment of capital in respect to other em¬ 
ployments ; for, as capital is always earned by a strong 
impulse to that employment which is the most productive, 
every thing which turns it out of the course which it 

>ul<l take of Us own accord, turns so much of it out of a 
more, into a less productive channel. 

i n '^ J aU taxos onght t0 bc shunned which tend to 
It on the amount, of useful qualities in the people XVl i 

• contradicted. Taxes upon medicines have a W 
ueuey to diminish health and strength. Taxes upon inn, 
cent amusements, as the sports of the field, have a tend,v 
t ' tlriw Uio pooplo to otlievi that are hurtful. Taxes upon 
articles of consumption not hurtful, which Imvo a tendency 
to supplant other that are, as tea and sugar to supplant 
liquors, prompt lo tho oo.muinptlou of the 

luit tfnl. I axes upon law proceedings i»ro a premium upon 
oi ovor y spooic.j of iniquity. Lotteries are li 

; "T ^°, umk ' mnont t0 a lm1,it min.1, with which no 

Us ,‘-l 0! % coexist. J D I U i. Of 

]! T ‘ . by Co,,t ? n,ial P mct ’ w - *<> a stale of hardened per- 
faction, in Jli«;iula<;ihy, fraud, an I porjury 

1. In the above lint of tho soemd onlhmnWH concemino 
ta .i », tin: hist relates entirely to tho ta- ni, ii.„ 
of tho soil, it ollomla against the rub of certainty tTa 
high degree, ilie amount varies as one to one-huK- end 
the variation is made to depend upon • i owA.bo 
uncertamtv of wb.ch opens a boundless field to all (ho 
Wi etched arts of chicanery and fraud o*n the part of the 
people, and ad tho evils of oppression on the part of tho 
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collectors. As the determination of the oirotlmstances on 
which the amount of the assessment depends belongs of 
course, in such a state of society as that of the Hindus, to 
the agents of the treasury, a free career is afforded to all 
the baneful operations of favour and disfavour, of bribery 
and corruption. Whenever an option is granted between 
a less exaction and a greater, the violent propensity of all 
imperfect governments to excess in expense is sure in 
time to establish the greater. It would appear accordingly 
that a sixth part of the produce became tho uniform tax 
in Hindustan; and that the indulgence in favour of the 
barren soils was extinguished. This is the state in which 
it was found by the Mohammedan conquerors. 1 And in 
Sacontala, 3 the king is described, at a much earlier period 
as “that man whose revenue arises from a sixth part of 
his people’s income.” Tho source of variation and uncer¬ 
tainty from these causes was prodigiously enlarged by the 
power reserved to the king, of taking even a fourth of the 
crops, in times of distress. As he was him&plf the judgo 
of these times of necessity, we may believe that they were 
of pretty frequent occurrence * 

2 . In the second of th 1 11 mm vm, I 

Pinducts arc onuui rated, which, in a rude age, av« wither 

tho spontaneous ptfiiiluoe of tho auil, uy llowon*, looti*. 
o'rass; or obtained from tho sjiontoneoua produce, by some 

'•' i v Iiimpl. |iroO(W8| as poifiirtii'S mid medical sutatauces, 

by CX]TC jinn; llesh-inoat luid honey, by killing tho uni- 
xunls which produce ttu-m; uud Uu . o as ousting little in 
point of labour, are all taxed at tho highlit rate imposed 
Upon grain. Hy one of these capricious arrangements 
which abound in the institutions of a rudo people, Utensils 
made of leather, cane, earth, and stone, in the production 
of which labour is tho principal agent, are placed under 

the "amo exaction ns tho spontaneous productions of tho 


i Ayf<u» A!'t ry, p. 347. 

t n, AM c!!^ ; SllUs r ,,n * 11 tho drnraailc form, translai?«l by Sir Wilhtm 
J ? Tj' ,; S thu - * the fifth net. 

* 1S ft '\bolly gratuitous assumption, and unwarranted l- n.• * -a 
r ’ * ,( l * 0 * V/liicii indUnih’O Mifflolonil > tin* kind of Uialrusa it : mlcJ 

* US i t ? n or "’ ,ir * <' . cuinstiineos n«'t of Uu* Uiiig'N oontriviii ml <■’ t-.j 
io i»:s p. cult:. Noj ".is tin.iv much uncertainty in the amount of t!io :o 
' fsrment iu times of |H>aec. Tho division of tin- • ountry inh tov. lithips arid 
V 1 hn;--c communities, which aniMjara to have existed irui the time of M r.u, 
'rendered the. business of valuation casv, u;;-l protected ir.di vidua Is from ex¬ 
tortion.—W. 
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BOOK II. soil. The consequence must have been to render these 
chap. v. commodities proport ionr.bly dear. 

” I* 1 t.ho execution of this ordinance, there must have 

been excessive uncertainty, and excessive expense. What 
is meant by “ annual increase ?” The a annual increase of 
trees is an absurd expression: trees grow not by the 
year. What shall be said of such expressions, as "the 
annual increase” of “clarified butter,” “of flesh-meat” 
“ of flowers”? These are not commodities, which continue 
accumulating, till the amount of the anntial produce is 
seen entire at the end of the year: 1 but commodities daily 
brought into existence and daily consumed. To collect 
the tax upou such commodities, a daily visit in every 
family woulu hardly suffice. In the execution of this 
ordinance, the temptation to the incessant practice of all 
tie arts of fraud, on the part of the people, and .the 
pov.crw of oppression bestowed upon the collectors, were 
wcH calculated to fill society with immorality and suffering. 

In the third ol the above ordinances aro enumerated 
the principal cla. es of moveables known to the Hindus 
L seems to be the addition made in any year to the 
previous stock, and not the previous stock itself, of which 
one-fiftieth is taken in the way of tax. In a society full 
Cx knowledge and industry,*this would have been a tax 
upon capital, and therefore mischievous: in Hindustan, 
wha e gold, silver, and gems, were most commonly boarded,' 
and not devoted to production, it would not have been 
easy to find a less objectionable tax. Unless in a state of 
society rapidly progressive, or a state in which there is 
ctuation of fortunes, that is, excessive misery* 
it would be a very unproductive tax 
.4* In tUoword, of the fourth ordinance is described a 
t.„, on all purchase* and solos.* The circumstances on 

„ sir 

it clearly bnnoSbto flS necessarfy 

Egor-* 1 a " t,mi - «• ‘o«x 

dut;' or charge of cuitoms, and ui 'iwmorc obk"tk name th“° | t0 C5l; ‘ l ’ lish «■ 
in all countries; a further objeu is to ^ 

and cqienaes, aid to make tho ctutou^ ™ d,, 'V t V‘ ° «“•>’«* 

••btimg „f the government. Xoihinl V , i* u f trJfalV A V 0 " 1 " a ' ‘ e ?! r 
!?' ■ "ee from tlio eaprcaion aacertfullnn • the &£ ' of h. Vuv • t 
!ourn^W° “ ,hc CU5lulDS W ,cv ^ d unl >' timond o “ho 
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which the amount is made to depend are so uncortain as 
to constitute a great seminary of fraud on the one hand 
and a great office of oppression on the other. The tax is 
aho hurtful to production, by impeding circulation ; that 
is, the passage of property from a situation in which it is 
le f?’ , t0 “ whldl it is more useful. The mode in 

wlneh, at least in modern times, it was chiefly raised, that 
of transit duties, multiplied to excess, obstructed all that 
encouragement to industry which is afforded by the inter- 
change of commodities, not only between different coun- 
tries, but one province and another of the same country 
As often as property which has been, and ie to be, employed 
as capital, is bought and sold, it is a tax upon capital. 

5 - A P ol! tas > when paid in money, or any other common 
measure of value, is chiefly objectionable on account of its 
inequality; as the same sum is a very different burden to 
different persons. 

0 . A poll tax paid in. labour is somewhat less objoction- 
ablo m point of equality, though the same portion of his 
tune may be a much greater burden upon' one man than 
u lsupon another. It is chiefly objectionable on account 
the loss of time, and of property, which it occasions to 
those who have it to pay. In a well-ordered society, 
accordingly, where every man’s time and labour are dis¬ 
posed of to the best advantage, it lias no place. 

Some of these ordinances arc modified, or the words 
rendered a little more precise, in the Gentoo Code trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Halhed. The following are examples. I f a 
man purchase goods in his own country, and sell* them 
again there, one-tenth of his profit goes to the magistrate 
If the purchase took place in a foreign kingdom, and U • 
saio in hie own, one-twentieth only is the sliaiv of the 
magistrate. 1 If a man having purchased (lowers, or root* 
f g>ng«r, radishes and the like, or honey, or 
firewood, from another kingdom q A ll a j. tl ■ , ’ 01 

the magistrate is entitled to ^ cv '"> 

What was the reason of severe° f 1 lus l' ,rofita ** 
not armear T? n ,u fit- • 16 exac ^ 10n such oa^en does 
not appeal, Undo times give not reasons. In the days of 

1 The political cconomi.su of Himlnsmn ,, 
in modern l-uropc, proceeded on dlffSJt 1 “ thosc of tli0 mercantile theory 
8 Uallictl*s Gcr.too Code, ch. xxi J;\ icVv ^ . 

& of “*« 
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UOOK II. Menu these taxes appear to have been much more moJe- 
( iiap. v . rate; a fiftieth of mercantile profits being the ordinary, 
and a twentieth the extraordinary tax. 

In this system of taxation, other sources are of small 
importance; the revenue of the sovereign arises almost 
wholly from the artificial produce of the land. To under¬ 
stand in what manner the people of Hindustan were 
affected by taxation, the circumstances of this impost are 
all that require to be very minutely explored. 

The tenure of land in Hindustan has been-the source of 
violent controversies among the servants of the Company; 
and between them and other Europeans. They first 
sprung up amid the disputes between Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Francis, respecting the best mode of taxing Bengal. 
And they have been carried on with great warmth, and 
sometimes with great acrimony, ever since. Of these 

controversies the account will b. due, at the periods when 

’ 

the circumstances which appear to ascertain the ancient* 
state c»f the country, in resp: ct to the distribution of Pro¬ 
perty in the land. 1 1 

In a state of society resembling our own, in which 
property is secure, and involves very extensive rights or 
privileges, the affections which it excites are so strong* 
end give such a force to the associations by which the 
idea of it is compacted and formed, that in minds of little 
ran whose habits arc blind and obstinate, the particulars 
combined together under the idea of property appear to 
be connected by nature, and not, without extreme injus¬ 
tice, to bo made to exist apart. 

different however* very different rights and 

advantages m ba ded undei r ty.» At 


i See 
a Ii 


i hr:-t volume of th' ■ utimu 
! be difficult to find any 


property, are stronger'thaiatovTrc hand',.! If •>? 

then an the Ilmduu tin iMJiimn.tiv civilized race — W ° c Ui*alfon, 

J The nolioru of the Hindus,* In regard to prowrtv w* , 

overlooked in what follows, or Mr Mill wow 1.1 not h ivp foinrl*** , str ' in « ei y 
tween tbo laws of the civlllred Hindus and tl ,, ‘ ftand aiMHojfi«, be- 

nations of AM. a. Had he referred to Mr C.1 ® f rt ‘° 

Hindu law of inheritance, he would have found . ™?,°o, C 3 ***¥?• the 
Mtlon n th • origin and nature ofttjcrtv th,n “T 1 * 

entered, and much more simply state 1. shi wini that w lrtv lV^- 1 ‘ c l 1 ?* 
written law, hut in popular recognition • •• r or, do i f / I !i?'i ' c ’ m,tm 

mil.-, d and chosen by the society." With regard to the » urccs oi yrepcrly. 
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very early periods of society it included very few: origin¬ 
ally, nothing more perhaps than use during occupancy, 
the commodity being liable to be taken by another, tho 
moment it was relinquished by the hand which held it: 
but one privilege is added to another as society advances: 
and it is not till a considerable progress has been made in 
civilization, that tho right of property involves all the 
powers which are ultimately bestowed upon it. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that th-j different combi¬ 
nations of benefits which arc included under the idea of 
property, at different periods of society, are all equally 
arbitrary; that they are not the offspring of nature, but 
the creatures of will; determined, and chosen by the 
society, os that arrangement with regard to useful objects, 
which is, or is pretended to he, the best for all. 

It is worthy of remark, that property in moveables was 
established; and that it conveyed most of tho powers 
which are at any time assigned to it; while, as yet, pro 
perty in land had no existence. So long as men continue 
to derive their subsistence from hunting ; so long, indeed, 
as they continue to derive it from their tlocks and berth?, 
the land is enjoyed in common. 1 Even when they begin 
to derive it partly from tho ground, though tho man who 
has cultivated a field is regarded as possessing in it a pro¬ 
perty till lio hus reaped his crop, ho has no hotter iitlo to 
it than another for tho succeeding year. 2 


it wool .1 be difficult to find a more comprehensive list than that comprised in 
tiie text of Gnuuma; “ property L> by Inheritance, purchase, partition, svizure 
or finding, tuid in addition by acceptance for a Brahman, conquest tor a 
Kaha'riya. min ibr a \ uisya, and a Sudra, inclusive in the latter instance of 
wages.' Con i moKe’s Daynblniga, 214. Menu has a similar «U scrip* n of 
the sour ca cf pci , riv, showing etiJIi -iently a complex system of *.*• • tv in 
V. ilk i such means were recognised : li there are sev. u virtuous mends of 
acquiring property, inheritance, acquirement, purchase, conquest, lending at 
interest, hush • lI T commerce, and acceptance of trifts from the .->.vd *’ 
*• 1,5 , , ,'17” Property l»«f fM-lf ilceiuve „f the cuaq./rtwi- 

, ' -WO, mum, 

nicun.m: whu. i, absolutely and unqualifiedly one’ , own._W. 

* 1 «* n l ^ e traditions of iho Hindus •,? their o cr bavin? 
b:xMi a pastonU people vr am,non of hunters. The law Unit “ lie: land is his 
t .wh°ni - cleared, indicates on the contra> v on inimixaut peo ■ 

******'? .4.“ <?. a ." <u>uau.vat.-l gantry! and m «mc to 

worh to eLu ft), nil it. It is a las express! sely an dkublc ' . th -rigmal 
back woodsmen of Amcncu. — W. 

* “ Sttevorum gens cat imigo maxima ot bcllieosissinia r, nu rum om¬ 
nium. Ii centum paROs habere dlcuntur. ♦ « * i ngrl 

apml eos nihil est ; neque tonkins anno remnnere uno in loco, bicob tuli causit 
licet: ncque mnltum fi umeuto, $ed maximum partem liuto fttquo pecore vivnnt, 

YOL. I. p 
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In prosecuting tlio advantages wdiicli are found to spring 
from the newly-invented method of deriving the means of 
subsistence from the ground, experience in time discovers, 
that much obstruction is created by restricting the right 
of ownership to a single year; and that food would bo 
provided in greater abundance, if, by a greater immanence, 
men were encouraged to a more careful cultivation. To 
make, however, that belong to one man, which formerly 
belonged to all, is a change, to which men do not easily 
reconcile their minds. 1 In a thing of so much importance 
as the laud, the change is a great revolution. To o\er- 
come the popular resistance, that expedient which appears 
to have been the most generally successful, is, to vest the 
sovereign, as the representative of the society, with that 
property in the land which belongs to the society; and 
the sovereign parcels it out to individuals, with all those 
powers of ownership, which arc regarded as mo t. favour¬ 
able y.o the extraction from the land of those benefits 
which it is calculated to yield. When a sovereign take.° 
possession of a country by conquest, ho naturally appro¬ 
priates to himself all the benefits which the ideas of his 
soldiers permit. 

In many of the rude parts of Africa, the property of 
the land is understood to re*dde in the sovereign; it is in 
the shape of a donation from him, that individuals are 
allowed to cultivate; and when the son, as is generally 
the case, succeeds to the father, it is only by a prolonga¬ 
tion of the royal bounty, which, in .some places at least, is 



moltumque sunt in vcnationlbus.” C* 

▲manic name tribes of negroes on the coast of Africa, e*< 
obtain me entrant «,t the chief before he boa liberty to cultivate u find, ami i.-s 
only protected in its possession till ho has reaped the cr< v for whi i> he ) i 
toiled. Hi '.he Gent-rule des Voynet:*, tom. v. ch. vil. Bc«t. 5. “ Ne«p: • mij 3 _ 

quam azrl modtim certum, aufc firn s proprios hubet; sed mu;strut us ue priit- 
t ipcs, in iinnos aim: !os, genubus cognationtbu-que Uoxninmn qui una coit i un t 
quantum et quo loco visum est ag:i .Mttribuunt ; atquc anno poM»alio trtubdre 
cogunt.’' Ctcsar. JL>o Hello Gallicc, lib. vi. cap. 2*'. 

. Ripi'ii Geta* 

Jmmetatn qulbuB jngera li :ras 
Frnges et Cererem feruut, 

Kec culture placet longior annua; 

Dofunctumque laboribns 

.Equal i iccrei.: torie vicuiius.—Hnr lib. iii. Od. 24. 
i Yet this is evident! v the familiar principle of the TTinduinv* ,the land is his 
vho clears it. not for t year, or for any gircu time, btll for ever; there is no 
limitation.—W. 
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iiot obtained without a formal solicitation. 1 It is known, 
tnat in Egypt the king was the sole x^roprietor of the 
land; and one-fifth of the produce apx^ears to have been 
yielded to him as a revenue or rent. 2 Throughout the 
Ottoman dominions, the Sultan claims to himself the sole 
property m laud.® The same has undoubtedly been the 
srfua ion of Persia, both in ancient and modern times. 4 

•It is established, says the late intelligent Governor of 
Java, “ from every source of inquiry, that the soveroi n in 
Java is the lord of the soil” 5 And when the fact is estab¬ 
lished in regard to Java, it is established with regard to 
all that part, of the eastern islands, which in point of 
manners and civilization resembled Java. It is not dis- 


1 Histciro Generate des Voyages, tom. iv.ch'. xiii.p. 203. Modem Universal 
History, vol. xvii. p.322 I am induced to transcribe fie following passage 
from Mr. Turk ; 44 Concerning property in the soil; it appeared tome that the 
Jan.ls ami native woods were considered as belonging to the king, or (where 
The government was not monarchical) to the state. When any individual of 
tiv3 condition had the means of cultivating more land than he actually pos- 
v . c ‘ i] ie a PPlicd to the chief man of the district, who allowed him an exten- 
aion°f territ.-ry, on condition of forfeiture, if tlie lands wet? not brought into 

uitivationby a given period. The condition being fulfilled, the s-*il became 
> n *hc possessor; end, for aught that appeared to me, de Tended to his 
iieir.s Travels in Africa, p. 2GO, 201. 

1 f' ,e land is 8111(110 bclon £ to the hinar ; but if a man choose* to cleor a 
spot and erect a town, he u iy : the land Ls free for unv of the people. Ifu 
otrnnger, indeed, thnt Ls, an F. a rope an, should wish to ha-tUe among them, he 
must make a present of goods to iho king." Correspondent oof John Kizell, on 
t. e state of the people on the river Sherbro, Appendix to the Sixth Repo *t of t»'e 
African Institution, p. 133. 

2 Herodot. hb. ii. cap. <-ix, says, that Sc so-Iris, a?i he was told b\* the 
prir-st;;, divided all the land oi Fuypt among the people, and thence ra s,ed 1 
revenues, imposing an annual tribute on each port'on; kcu a-o T n *rov t. c 
~potro5ov« ‘XOtr,craa0 ... cmTa$avra ano^opT,:- cvnc\tiw Kar tuiavror. S;0 too* 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1 13*». Died. Sic. lib. i. sect. 2. rap. wiv. 

1 Volney’s Travels in Syria and Egypt* vol. ii. p. 402, et passim T> 
i’Egypte,} ir lc Cendral I<eynter, p. 6f», 51. 

« For Information on this point, see Herodot. lib. iii. ; lib i v can xlii . e ir 
William Trail'*.::: t. 1 . ■ 

lh-od in tUo tenth century, p. 137; Institutes of Timur, 

Chardin’s Travels. • A } * 


> Gov. Ruffles’ Minute on Java, n. G: also n 70 ioq tv. - 

5 land among the Peruvians wasas follows’: One third 



ciitl'eraceOsmi' ^ “‘ c ever possess any, if it 

f "irtiol. V. < 

J ftA —i r i n , o p_ i ^ Y 1 *® 1 there was more land than sufficed tor 

the people, thMl he In. a and the fcun received then full thirds ; when that 

■nns not tlie case, thsso portions w v . re aimh.ishcrt to auenicnt ic the ,, r 
' rc.f. rtton tnnt of the p. . ole. See t . > Lctlr.,-; sue l'Arncr! let. !.v. 

For greAt services land was given in full propmy; Acosta, book VI. oh. 

xviri.; and tills is another temarkablo coincidence with what existed in 
Hindustan. 
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puted that in China the whole property of the soil is- 
vested in the Emperor . 1 By the laws of the Welsh, in 
the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was de¬ 
clared to,^belong to the king ; 2 and we may safely, says 
Mr. Turner, believe, that the same law prevailed while 
the Britons occupied the whole island . 3 

To those who contemplate the prevalence of this institu¬ 
tion, among nations contiguous to the Hindus, and resembl ing 
them in the state of civilisation, it cannot appear surprising, 
that among them, too, the sovereign was the lord of the 
soil. The fact i., indeed, very forcibly implied, in many 
of the ancient laws and institutions. “Of old hoards, 5 ’ 
says one of the ordinances of Menu, “and precious mine¬ 
rals in the earth, the king is entitled to half by reac >n of 
his general protection, and because he is the superior lord 


Abbe Grosier. Done. d<- la Chino : but Mr. Barrow a testimony 5> ihe most 
U.iL 1 t mm h: i*• . iu;/. “ '1 lie emperor,” sa\ s he, *• is considered as the solo 

pro; ricUry the iwvU, but the tenant »h never turned out of possession us Inner 
as ii«‘ eoiitmues to pay !:;j rf nl, which Is calculus d at about one-tent! of vh-it 
lm£armifl r ap.o,!c ; . fylelaing; ami though the holdt . ; an onlvlS 

considered us a tenant at will, yet it U ids own fault if lie should bo di‘4,V 
sessed. Barrow’s Chum, p. 39V. 00 a ^pos- 

- Lc^os Walli'-aB, Hoel. cap. 337. 

3 Turner’,. History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. chap. iii._ 

The greater part of the text and of the notes here is wholly irrelevant 
illustrations drawn from Mohammedan practice, supposing them to lie eon- t 
have notltiiig u> do with the laws and rights of the Hindus. They are not how’ 

• ' 

1 ’■ n' if ? rvi. t0D '> ne ‘' , ’ d c ' untr >' is at the moment of its subjuga- 

. i.-n, at the disposal* the couqncn . . i r, may thenelthei partition itwiMM* 
hU followers, or allow the inhabitants to retain it on pavmem ..f a fl:,ud 1 . 01 - 
,twn of Ur produce. Jneither case he relinquishes the right of the soil aeon red 
by conqut t, and no other is admit eJ. hud, an the state of things h.Hir 
anshm. Galloway on the Constitution of India, p. 31. 

™VV ard t0 the right of the Hindu Baja, it m by no means analogous to 
thov ot !«» rulers of 1 *ypt f or of Turkey, or of Africa, supposing them to bo 
a ; r.itcly .rated in the tcU; and the ‘texts which havJCSwm “ved to 

5»tra'-li**n; poetically and politically -peuk.n.c hu is the 1 r I if ‘ Fy ’ an nb ' 
protoctor of Uu* earth (Prithvi p t rl, Bhumisv ira Rbii™. 10 1,mster ’ tTui 
lord, the master, the protector ofu.cn (SSSS%hrt£& ,, i£!f t V 
too purport of the common title of a kinebnt he tTj^’ iSn; *>• S? cl> *» 
prietor of the soil than he U of bia auhjccts^’thev^ed nS Jt UM! S®? r T 
buv it or to lit il it. to i/lvr: it ™ ' ult A , n ced not his pernm»yinn to 

aggrieved If the ki^ofw.fe '’ary mac, su.-pri^tl and 

K?Snd which they <%**«. i, V V ! £ * .'«*? 1 » Y® •«*/ f* 

i^n^Sr ' in u,: - ^ffiffi'’£2££Sz wnTt’;::. o 

p 2^1 - W % m hicontestable right to the Iud.au Imabuntlmim. 
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•of the soil.” 1 * The icing, as proprietor, and as fully entitled BOOK II. 
to an equitable return for the land which he baa let, is chap. v. 

empowered to punish the cultivator for bad cultivation. —-_- 

“ If land be injured, by the fault of the farmer himself, as 
if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall he fined ten times • 
as much as the king’s share of the crop, that might other¬ 
wise have been raised ; but only five times as much, if it 
l was the fault of Ins servants without his knowledge.” 5 
Arnong other ancient memorials of Hindu iimtitui ions and 
manners, are certain inscriptions engraved on durable 
materials. Some of them are records of grants of land 
<3or imoiily to favourite Bralimens; and they afford strong 
indication of the proprietary rights of the sovereign. The 
sovereign gives away villages and lands, not empty, hut 
already occupied by cultivators, and paying rent. 3 It 
appears from au ordinance of Yagyawalcya, one of the 
most sacred of the law sages, that the kings alienated their 
lands within their dominions, in the same manner, and by 
the same title, as they alienated any portion of their reve¬ 
nues. 4 On this point, it is of material importance to 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. ri.i. 39. I have here substituted the word supreme for 
the wont paramount used by Sir William Jones, which has no meaning but us 
it relates to the ioudui in<:itutions of Europe, and is calculated to convev 
cri-meous idea. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. rlii. 243. 

3 'wo a rnyul •: bind, * n.paved on a copper plate, hearing ^tato 

twenty-three years befbre Christ; und discovered am on a the ruins at M.»n- 
Kulr, translated by Mi. Wilkins, -Vui. Kcsoarthos, i. 123. “ Ijo fi kn. •• n,” 

• y the in.aription (p. 12 *',), «• Hi >t I have ^ i\ n ihe above-mentioned town of 
Mcseeka, wh.^e limits iu.'itt. • Mu* fields where the cattle graze, a bo v'it » 
balov. the ^ur{ae«, with ait t'.i ■ : i ’•< 'n-h.-vh. _ m. t th. r wirh dl t • 

and rhf ir banks and verdure • all 
its rente . all its tolls and fines for crimes, and rewards fercav «. 
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BOOK II. remark, that, up to the time when the interests of the 
chap. v. Company’s servants led them to raise a controversy about 

•- the rights of the Zemindars, every European visitor, without 

one exception that I nave found, agrees in the opinion, that 
the sovereign was the owner of the soil. 1 


not otherwise, a tenure of more than one year may be required ; but without 
such agreement, the cultivator might be turned away at the end of every year, 
if a larger rent was offered by any'other. It was highly necessary to quote 
this passage, though it is affirmed by Col. Wilks, to l>e a law manufactured by 
the complaisant Brahmens who made the Digest, on purpose to suit the opi¬ 
nions of the ruling power, at that time in love with the Zcmindarry system. 
Col. Wilks affirms, that there is nothing whatsoever which the Brahmens car¬ 
net make to be law, on a similar occasion. And it is at lea*-’’ c* tain, that part 
of what they give as law has been proved to he at variance with all that appears 
either cf their present or ancient institutions. 

“ That there were no hereditary estates in India ; for that all the land be¬ 
longed to the king, which he disposed of at pleasure.'* Persian authority, 
quoted by Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, p. 132. 

1 It is proper to adduce the more remarkable instances. The ruuient 
Creeks who visited India expressly inform ; ■ , th-.t the kings were the sole 

. xprif tr.rs of the soil . and that a fourth part of the produ< was actually paiu 
rlbufo. Strabo, lb. xv. p. 1030. Diod. Sic. lib. 

ii. p. 63. 

** Diodorus, Strnt.o, the voyagers and travellers of later times, without 
any exception that has fallen within the scope of my limited reading the 
authors of the Lettres Kdifouitea, and the European travellers who visit, d tho 
court of Aurung-'che in the latter part of the seventeenth conturv, Bernier 
Thevenot, Chardin, Tavernier, and, I belie* e, Manouchi, are unanimoea hi 
denying the existence of private landed property in India.’* Will, i, Hist. 
Sketches, p. 114* 

“In revenue, the Emperor doubtless exceeds either Turk or Persian, or any 
eastern prince; the sum 1 dare not name, but the reason. All the land Is 
his, no man has afoot.” Sir T. ltoe to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Churchill, 


“ Touted les tone ’ du royaumc,” says Bernier, “ estnnt cn pi’opre au r/.. ” 
fcc. Suite dc Mum. sur PKmp. du Grand Mogul, t. ii. p. 10. Sec, also, p. 
150, 174, 178: at p. 'SO. he makes the following remark; “ Ces trois dtats. 
Turltie, Persic, et rillndoustan, commc ils ont tous ostd ce Mien et cc i icn , a. 
l’tfgard des fonds <lo tune ot de la proprktd dea possessions, qui est lo fonde- 
ment do tout ce qu'il y a do beau et do bon dans le monde, nc peuvent qu’ils 
no f,o mblent de bun pri*.;.” Monte quieu seems to have been fully aware 
important finer.- Bus lois dc bid <.••', qui donnent ks Uitcs au.r jni - s, 
et Otent auxparticv/trrs resprit ck prop. augmentent les mauvais efl is da 
' puresse nainn-iJe.” p. des Loix, liv. xiv. i h. C. 
hi tin- laiius in India au- u« n id.-r« <: ::s the pro]>erty of the king. except 
preface ** * tnct8 possC ' s,ca l,y ,iu ' Kl '- K) '•rimes.” Dow’s Hindustan, 

“All tire lands m t.ic kin-rb-u,,” say.-; Mr. Ormo (l-rngmeuts n 40 Ti “be¬ 
long in tin- king; tin >< II : 1( u laifds in the proving are subb-e*’ to the 
.\nhob. \\ ith him. *r his u-pr t entatives, farmers agree for the cnltlvauon of 

liii, proportion if ,*Ttled au-.ding to difficulty Er enseof raising the gW 

exceeds «third. tor, and t** .«> 

tlie propru-for would be necoumeu h rack-rent in Engl aid. Mr. Orr.ie say* 
again, (Ibid. p. -1M), The king, by being proprietor of the lauds, rc!U to his 
subjects their sunsisfence . msh-qd • i receiving supplies from them.” Mr. 
IIolwell says (Intelcstmg Historical Events, i. 220), “ The rents of tho land* 
ere the property of the emperor.” \:, \ again, “ Tilt* tenures of the ryots are 
irrevocable,- long as tiiev p'iy the rerg and L. i »e Jaws of llindiotiuj, they 
D’ .ji he twelve months in an air before they van be ejected.” il.!. 
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Wherever the Hindus have remained under the influence ROOK II. 
of their ancient customs and laws, the facts correspond ciiap. v. 

with the inference which would be drawn from these laws. - 

Under the direction of the Governor-General of Bengal, a 
journey was undertaken, in the year 17G6, by Mr. Motte, to . 
the diamond-mines in the province of Orissa. In a narra¬ 
tive of his journey, he gives mi account of the distribution 
of the land at Sumbhulpoor, which till that time had 
remained under tho native government. Each village being 
rated to the government at a certain quantity of nee, which 
was paid in kind, the land is thus dividod among the inha¬ 
bitants. To every man, as soon as he arrives at the proper 
age, is granted such a quantity of arable land as is estimated 
to produce 242J measures of rice, of which he must pay GOg 
measures, or about one-fourtli to the rajah or king. Mr. 

Motte adds ; “Tho reserved rent of three^or four villages, 
being one-fourth the produce of the land, is applied to the 
use of the rajah’s household. The reserved rent of the rest 
is given to his relations o?T>rincipal servants, who, by these 
means have all the inhabitants dependent on them.’ 1 Dr. 
Buchanan gives a particular account of the manner in 
which the crop, in those parts of India which are most 
purely Hindu, is divided between the inhabitants and tbo 
government. In Bengal it io not allowed to be cut down 


i A Narrative of a Journey to the Diamond Mines of Sv.mblmlpo' ; m the 
province of Orissa, by Thomas Motte, Esq., Asiat. Annual Register, 1., 
lnncous Tracts, p.75. V.,*. Motte further informs ns,that every man it buinb- 
hull ' or is enrolled m a i - ldicr, :md is allowed half a measure ot rive r.i tho 
dav forhi > isiencv. *hi!o »•:■! wife cultivates the farm. Ha‘cons to say 
that this subsistence id gi.eu to him by tho wife from tho produce of the farm. 

"~Sumbhulpore is a very unfortunate exemplification of tire “ ancient" system 
of the Hindua. Tho town was founded only centuries before, by an ad¬ 
venturer from Upper India. Mr. Motte terms the government strictly feudal: 
and this explains the reason of every man’s beinf a soldier, and the principle 
t .f the division of the lar. K, each man holding in fief a grant of land fr» m his 
liego lord, on con'.lion of milit ry - i vice. It may he doubted if Me. Motte 
bits given us a complete view of the system, or :t would have been found that 
the military landlords were a distinct class from the people of the count ry. 
Ti c latter b.-ing not Iiiudus at all, but Cl amis and .. r ; and the form- r 
nlone being Hindus of the military tribe, or Knjnnts, adventurers from which 
tribe ore known to have settled xauious uncultivated pans of Ch utes :- a , 
precisely on the plan of th; L ; < m an invaders of Britain and Caul ; the loader 
reserving to himself ti portion oi the conquered land, and distributing the rc-t: 
amongst Ills retainers. Si.- h a vyalctn 1 1 a \nry Uiffurvnt ihin^ from that de¬ 
lineated b> Mauu. Undar any circamstanc.., however, it woul . 1 . * 

most unreason »b!e to have ha \ recou-v to Sumbliuipo.v for an i.lv of 

the ancient law*:, of the Hi . las, as it is th ..apilal of *.iiat the :: ‘eater 
part of which is inacccsdbte mountain, and impcr.lovs thicket, and in which 
most of the inhabitant- iivo in u state hL,‘e mure civ.Uzed than that of th* 
savages of Australia. W . 
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BOOK. II. till the rent or tax is first paid ; but in those countries to 
oiiAr. v. which his journey principally relates, it is the custom, after 

- tbe grain has been thrashed out in the held, to collect it 

into heaps and then to divide it. A heap gener ally consists 
of about 110 Winchester bushels, of which he presents the 
following distribution ns a specimen of the partition which 
is usually made. For the gods, that is, for the priests at 
their temples, are deducted five seers, containing about one- 
third of a Winchester galbn each; for charity, or for the 
mendicant Brahmens, an equal quantity ; for the astrologer 
and the Brahmen of the village, one seer each: for the 
barber, the potmaker, the washerman, and the Vasaradava, 
who is both carpenter and blacksmith, two seers each ; for 
the measurer, four seers ; for the Aduc i, a kind of beadle, 
seven beers ; for the village ch . out of which 

he has to furnish the village sacrifices; and for the accomp- 
tant ten seers. All these per^uiaitea are the same, what¬ 
ever be tho size of the heap beyond a of about 

twenty-five Winchester bushels. When these allowances 
are withdrawn, tho heap is measured; and for every candaca 
which it contains, a measure equal to 5,1-iOth Winchester 
bushels, there is again deducted half a seer to tho village 
watchmen, two and a half seers to the accomptrmt, as much 
to the chief of the village ; and the bottom of the heap, 
about an inch thick, mixed with the cow-dung which in 
order to purify it had been spread on the ground, is given 
to the Nirgimty, or conductor of water. Those several 
deductions, on a heap of twenty candacas, or 110 Winchester 
1 >ushel&, amount to about per cent, on tho gross produce. 
Of tl n remainder, 10 per cent, is paid to the collectors of 
the n venue, as tlnur v.vv v lure; and the heap is last of 
all divided into halves between the king and the cullr 
Froj > those facts only on© conclusion can bo drawn, that 
[In property of the ftoil resided in the sovereign • for if it 
did not reside in him, it will be impossible to show to whom 
it belonged. Tho cultivators wore left a bare compensa¬ 
tion, often not so much as a bare compensation, for the 


H5. ‘ Thin 

r<i fron> tho 


1 Buchtnan> Journey inrongh the Mysore, 6tc. i 2 M 130 19< 
single iuedo of rating l»n us tor Uii their yearlvpkiub' i»d«i ...» MVil . 
rr.-«ik(-'onl aouquily in ciifteiy.ift pods nf Hindustan, and -till inriu i.M.n .Tails 
ii. - h cofirtrioi a were loft un ubdnti. by tho M i ;u t ' Tan lore, 

whe*-: tin ancieut Indian forun of a<l'nir.> 5 tratiu‘» rre, for t’.j e.t . ur.rt. : :e- 
**rved entire.” British India Ann 1 ;, zed, t. 196 . 
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labour and c *t of cultivation; tliey got the benefit of BOOK 11. 
their labour: all the benefit of the land went to tlie king. 1 chap. v. 

i Up'Mi tho state of facts, in those places whero the present -— 

practices of the Hindus have not been forced intoadiscon- 
formity with their ancient institutions, tho fullest light has ‘ 
been thrown, by those servants of the Company who made 
tho inquiries requisite fur the introduction of a regular 
system of finance into the extensive regions in the south of 
India added to the British dominions during the adminis¬ 
trations of the Mafrquisses Cornwallis and Wellesley. Place, 

Munro, Thackeray, Hodgson, were happily men of talents; 
sufficiently enlightened to sec thines which were before 
thorn with their naked eyes; and not through the mist of 
English anticipations. From the reports of these merito¬ 
rious gentlemen, presented to their superiors, the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, which inquired into East 
India affairs in 1810, have drawn the following as a general 
picture: A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising soina hundreds, or thousands, of acres 
of arable and waste land. Politically viewed, it resembles 
a corporation or township. Its proper establishment of 
officers and servants consists of the following descriptions: 

The Potaiij or head inhabitant, who has the general super¬ 
intendence of the affairs of tho village, settles tho disputes 
of tho inhabitants, attends to the police, and performs the 
duty of collecting the revenues within hia village: The 
Cum urn , who keeps the accounts of cultivation, and registers 
every thing connected with it : The Tolle d and Totl -'; 
the duty of the former appearing to consist in a wider and 
more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining information of 
crimes and offences, and in escorting and protecting persons 
travelling from one village to another ; the province of the 
la. ter appearing to be more immediately confined to the 


nialien? ^ C^cdifcoS?^ r 0ppar t u ?\ tio8 correft 

dQbfeara, because »h 2 ” Cun °° n**M oh the real eatafo of 
«n?i,“ liev«uRltr o a; ' ,m 7 l‘° \*-**rty in tho soil. The Mima 

He can ahime them nt his rleo?n?o °n T ]mi1 * v ' ; U,c • Fropriet'.r. 

F.?en the hnU in wbiiu V '" '\ ' : K to . 

nnt their own. All beJnncr, Tk S! i , cwmrad with tiiulek, an 

n 1 „«ita liiq pio Kin**; and if am •>, fui any reo&vn what* 

°'Atilt-r ftlthou 'h ItVcro * x ' Ije ty ^ <M?l- * •»( it 

another, ftuiiou, n u were conatrnc: I hv mvj -.r -- mv 

thev possess is thoir few cor - und bmlaloA au.l .»r».iAh«M no... u? «1- 
J.vnd t*> .ay hia u .d»; beenu n. if deprived «>f hl» utle, iio w* nhl be u mblo 
to.cultiv lte the land, whence an .hiJury would acci; 10 the in.- • .** i>«s,Tin- 

lion, etc., of the People of India, by t lie Abbe Dvd . . p. *:•; 
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BOOK IT. village, consisting, among other duties, in guarding tho 
chap. v. crops, and assisting in measuring them: The Boundary- 

- - man , who preserves the limits of the village, or gives 

evidence respecting them in cases of dispute: The Sup r- 
iniendcnt of water-courses and tanks , who distributes the 
water for the purposes of agriculture: The Brahmen , who 
performs the village worship: The Schoolmaster, who is 
seen teaching the children in the villages to l ead and write 
in the sand: The Calendar Brahmen , or astrologer, who 
proclaims the lucky, or unpropitious periods for sowing 
and thrashing: The Smith and Carpenter , who manufacture 
tho implements of agriculture, and build the dwelling of 
the ryot: The Potman or potter: The Washerman: The 
Barb r: The Cow-keeper, who looks after the cattle: Tho 
Doctor: The Dancing G irl, who attends at rejoicings: The 


J lusician, and tho Pi t. 


“ Under this simple form of municipal gov. rnrnent, tho 
inhabitants of the country have lived, from time immemo¬ 
rial. The boundaries of the villages have been seldom 
fdtered: and though the villages themselves have been 
sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine, and. 
disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests 
and even the same families, have continued for ages. The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the breaking 
up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, or to 
what sovereign it devolves; its internal economy remains 
unchanged; the Potail is still the head inhabitant, and still 
acts os tho petty judge and magistrate, and collector or 
renter of the village. 5 '* 

These villages appear to have been not only a sort of 


i liUhTU: .i, f • n m't. 1' 10, p. 8*>. See. in “Considerations on the State 
or India,* by A. »* i -.r Tytlcr, b 113, m description of a vil*. >.e In Bengal, 
which frltows- TVu t’l- m ! 1.1 cr .inr.it .?.* n>rvud* l i.y thk, instill: linn. 

An assoc'atof u simitar him' existed among ’he Mexicans. KohTi ., u \s 
America, hi. 2*3. 

Some curious strokes of resemblance appear in the following particulars of 
tho Celtic manners, u the highlands and islands of Scotland. “Tho pecu¬ 
liarities which strike tue native of a commercial country, proceeded in a great 

. in . 

r.ofc domestics, were appropriated certain portions of luud fur their support. 
Macdonald h > 1 a piece uf around yet, called the bard's, or senachle’s field. 
W hen a beef was kill 1 for the houv, particular part* were claimed as fws by 
the several officer?, or workmen. The head belonged to the smith, an l tba 
uddor oi a cow to tii# pipe r , tho weaver had ]tkc .v : hhi particular p.u t; and 
so many pieces followed these prescrh rive claims, that the laird's was at last 
but little.” Johnson*:! llcbrui 
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small republic, but to have enjoyed to a great degreo the 
community of goods. 31 r. Place, the collector in the jaghire 
district at Madras, informs us, that “Every village considers 
itself a distinct society; and its general concerns the sole 
object of the inhabitants at large: a practice/’ he adds, 
“which surely redounds as much to the public good as 
then s; each having, in some way or other, tho assistance of 
the rest; the labours of all yield tbe rent; they enjoy tho 
profit, proportionate to their original interest, and the 1of ; ; 
falls light. It consists exactly with the principles upon 
which the advantages are derived from the division of 
labour; one man goes to market, while the rest attend to 
the cultivation and the harvest ; each has hia particular 
occupation assigned to him, and insensibly labours for all. 
A nothcr practice very frequently prevails, of each pr< >prietor 
changing his lands every year. It is found in some of the 
richest villages; and intended, I imagine, to obviate that 
inequality to which a fixed distribution would be liable” 1 

The state of taxation is described by the ame committee, 
in the following terms: “ By the custom of the Hin du govern¬ 
ment, the cultivators were entitled to one half of the paddy 
(that is, grain in the husk) d< [< n the period¬ 

ical rains. Of the crops from the dry grain lands, watt red 
by artificial moans, tho . Imre of the cultivator was about two 
thirds. Before the harvest commenced, the quautity of the 
crop was ascertained, in the presence of the inhabitants and 
ts» by the survey of persons unconnected with 
the village, who, from, habit, wore particularly akilful and ex¬ 
pert in judging of the amount of the p roduce, and who, in tho 
adjustment of this business, were materially aided by a refe¬ 
rence to the produce of former years, as recorded by the ac- 
comptants of the villages. The quautity which belonged to 
tho government Wing thus ascertained, it was received in 
kmd, or m money.' Of garden produce, of which the culture 
waa more difficult, a smaller portion was taken; because, if 
field culture was taxed as much as it could bear, it seems 
o e y supposed that garden culture, at an equal 

1 -do ol taxation, could uot have beeu carried on. 

“Such, continue the committee, “were the rights of the 
ryots, aceonung to the ancient urmre nf the country. In 
consequence, however, of the changes introduced by the 
1 Fifth Report, lit supra, p. 7*3. 
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Mohamedan conquest, and the many abuses which later 
times had established, the share really enjoyed by the ryots 
v: is often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a 
fifth. The assessment© had no bounds but those which 
limjrcd the supposed ability of the husbandman. The 
effects of this unjust system were considerably augmented 
by the custom which had become common with the Zemin¬ 
dars, of sub-renting their lands to farmers, whom they 
armed with unrestricted powers of collection, and who were 
O disregard, whenever it suited their pur- 
P os T fhe engagements they entered into with the ryots; 
besides practising every species of oppression, which an 
unfeeling motive of self-interest could suggest. If they 
agreed with the cultivators at the commencement of the 
}ear, for a rent in money, and tlu .reason proved an abuii- 
d. ...l on.-, they then insisted on receiv ng their dues in km 1. 
When they did 1 .ike ^Itr-ir rents in specie, they hardly evor 
foiled to collect a perl of them before the harvest-time had 
arrived and the crops were cut; wliich reduced the ryots to 
the necessity of borrowing from money-lenders, at a heavy 
interest of 3,4, and d percent, per month, the sums requisite 
to nuke good/he anticipated payments that were demanded 
^cm. If, from calamity or other cause, the ryots were 
the Joust remiss in the discharge of their rents, the officers 
of the renters were instantly quartered upon them; and 
thece they were obliged to maintain, until they 

raight be recalled on the demand being satisfied. It was 
r^° a frequent! practice with the renters to remove the 
inhabitants from ferule Lands, in order to bestow them on 
their fnends and favourites; and to oblige the ryots to 

‘ *** happened to bo farmers, in the 

t-Au. of tneir lands; and to furnish them gratuitously 
with labourer*, bullocks, carts, and straw . 5 ' 1 

The two terms, Ityot and Zemindar, introduced into this 
passage, are of frequent recurrence in the history 0 f India 
and require t.. 1 

-mediate cultivator 

The Persian term Zemmdar, introduced by the Mahomcdan 
conq uorors, was in Bengal, and certain other parts of India 
Lho name of a certain sort of middleman, between the cul¬ 
tivator who raised the crop, and the kin&who received the 
* i Ifth !.*»] on, nr snpra, p.8l, 82 . 
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greater part of the net produce. Iuto the controversy 
respecting tko nature of the interest which the Zemindar 
possessed in the land with respect to which he performed 
his function of middleman, I shall not at present enter. 
Another occasion will present itself for the examination of 
that subject. It is here sufficient to say, that in districts 
sometimes of greater, sometimes of less extent, a person, 
under the title of Zemindar, received the sharo of the 
produce, which was exacted from the ryot; either by himself. 
*or the persons to whom ho farmed the receipts; and paid 
it over to tho sovereign, reserving a prescribed portion to 
himself.' The Zemindar was thus, whatever else he might 
be, the collector of the revenue for the district to which he 
belonged. As the receipt of revenue, in a rude state of 
government, is a business most dear to the governors, the 
Zemindar, in order the better to secure this favourite end, 
was vested with a great share of the powers of government. 
He was allowed the use of a military force; the police of 
the district was place# in his hands; and he was vested 
with the civil branch of judicature. When liis district was 
large, he was a sort of petty prince. In various parts of 
India, however, the collection of the revenue had never 
become fixed and hereditary in the hands of an individual, 
and the business was transacted between thJ* immedi.it t 
cultivators, and a man who possessed none but tho charac¬ 
teristics of an immediate olfirer of government. 

The committee say, that a iato of taxation much moro 
severe than tlmL whioh existed under the Hindu govern¬ 
ments was introduced by the Moliamedan rulers, and amid 
the abuses of modem times. For this opinion they have 
no authority v. hatsoever. It is, therefore, a mere pro j i ulie >. 
Tbo rt'le which they mention goes far beyond the scale of 
the ancient ordinances: And what reason is there to believe 
that the ancient Hindu governments did not, as the Mo- 
homer an, .evy assessments to the utmost limits of the 
supposed ability of tho ryots? In those parts of India 
vwm..) uropcans have found slill remaining under Hindu 
governments, the state of the p* ople i? worse, if there is 
any difcreuce, than vvhefo they have hecii subject to tho 
Mohamcdan sway. 1 

1 lof this Opialon, lh<t v. titer ** has no nulhoi ity wlwiovcT.’* Tho contrary 
opinion, formed by individuals of lii.U tolcm, :.a-l tunpltj opportunities ot 
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The rale established in the ancient ordinances has been 
regarded as evidence of mild taxation, that is, of good go¬ 
vernment. It only proves that agriculture was in its 
« arliest, and m<v t unproductive state; and though it paid 
little, could not afford to pay any more. 1 Wo may assume 
it as a principle, in which there is no room for mistake, 
that a government constituted and circumstanced as that 
of the Hindus, had only one limit to its exactions, the non¬ 
existence of any thing further to take. 2 Another thing is 
certain, that under any state of cultivation, but the very 4 
worst, if the whole except a sixth of the produce of a soil, 
so rich as that of Hindustan, had been left with the culti¬ 
vator, he must have had the means of acquiring wealth, 
and of attaining rank and consequence; but these it is well 
ascertain -1 that the ryots in India never enjoyed. 3 

Notwithstanding these proofs that the ownership in the 
la: 1 was reserved to the king, this conclusion has been dis¬ 
puted, in favour, 1st, of the Zemindars, and Sndl} 7 , of the 
Ryots. The question with regard to the Zemindars may 
be reserved till that period of the history, when it was agi¬ 
tated for tho sake of practical proceedings on the part of 


observation, is authority. i n the south of India, Hindu government” have nil 
alonr? been extant, as well as .Mohammedan; and in the contrast between the 
* wo - the officer.’, whose statements are so completely disregarded, speak not 
from report, but from personal knowledge. To say of their deliberate affir¬ 
mation, therefore, it is mere prejudice, .ithout being able to produce any 
I > "f to that y ' ct, in an ftT&twmal rejection of unexceptionable testimony, of 
^ * * 1 i' 1* '*.il v, 'OUit! not have bc< u guilty, bad not hi:. own prejudices been 

too strong for his judgment.—W. 


1 J’v Urn i :«me rule, the Turkish government would bo ranked as excellent. 
It takes little; but the reason is, there nothing more which it can take. 



nIo , |, ,, —.-- ihe manners of tho ltujris were 

*' lu , 1 V l \y~ up R? * \M*on«ive state. They v-.-.tc subject ‘ . tixed lav... 
comrolKvt by l.ivamanl. . mim.-me .military . ! - u-kneo. and popular 
Tlv ro L i. reu:.ou to believe that they ever levk <1 to the uttermost. 

•' The population in India, throngh so many ages, must have been kent 
dov by excess of cxncu. Even r; the i idlest parts of India, cnc 1 alf of 
the soil lias never been under cultivation.—M. J 01 


This la a bold assertion. 


What proof is there that 



aloT" ; and remains of towns and vestiges of habitation.': arc found in many 
Pam of India, now covered with jungle. 'Ihr-ie is no reason io believe llmt 
tic j ") ;l;>t < in India w.i. alv. :i; dcprc:.'A.d, or that it v us Icon down by 
excess of exaction.—w. 
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the government. The question with regard to the Ryots 
belongs peculiarly to this part of the work. 

The circumstances, which appear to have misled the in¬ 
telligent Europeans who have misinterpreted this part of 
the Hindu institutions, are two; first, the tenure of the 
ryot or husbandman; and secondly, the humane and 
honourable anxiety, lest the interests and the happiness 
of the most numerous class of the population should be 
sacrificed, if the sovereign were acknowledged as owner of 
the soil. 

But, if this acknowledgment were ever so complete, it 
is inconsistent neither with the tenure which is claimed 
in favour of the ryots, nor with the means of their pros¬ 
perity and happiness. And if it were, tho acknowledgment 
of its previous existence would be no bar to a preferable 
arrangement; since the sovereign can have a right to 
nothing which is injurious to his iieople. 

In a situation in which the revenue of the sovereign 
was increased in proportion to the number of cultivators, 
and in which a great proportion of tho land continued void 
of cultivators, there would be a competition, not of culti¬ 
vators for tho land, but of the land for cultivators. If a 
ryot cultivated a piece of ground, and punctually paid his 
assessment, tho sovereign would be far from any wih to 
remove him, because it would be difficult to supx>ly his 
place. If the ryot sold the ground to another ryot, or left 
it to a successor, that is, put another in his place who 
would fulfil the wishes of the sovereign, he, whose source 
of fear was the want of a cultivator, had si ill cause for 
faction; and seldom, if ever, interfered. 

By custom, tho possession of the ryot became, in this 
manner, a permanent possession; whence he was not re¬ 
moved except when ho failed to pay his assessment or 
rent; a possession which lie could sell during his life; or 
cav e i > muenifince when he died. As far as rights can 
be established by prescription, these rights were esta¬ 
blished m India in favour of ihe ryots. Aud no violation 
of property is more- flagimsfc than that by which (he 
tenure of the ryot is annulled. 

But, according even t<. European ideas, a right to eu!P~ 
vate the land under these, and still greater advantages, is 
not understood to transfer the ownership of the land. 
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BOOK II. The great estates in Ireland, for example, let under leases 
chap. v. perpetually renewable, are vendible and inheritable by the 

- leaseholders, without affecting the ownership of their lords; 

subject, moreover, to a very important restriction, from 
which the sovereigns in India were free; 1 the lords of such 
estates cannot raise their rents at pleasure; the sovereigns 
in India enjoyed this privilege, and abused it to excess. 
The sovereigns in India had not only the ownership, but 
all the benefit of the land; the ryots had merely the pri¬ 
vilege of employing their labour always upon the same 
soil, and of transferring that privilege to some other per¬ 
son ; the sovereign claimed a right to as much of the pro¬ 
duce as he pleased, and seldom left to the ryots more 
than a very scanty reward for their labour. 

That ownership in the land justified this extent of exac- 
tion, or implies a valid title to any power at variance with 
the interests of the ryots, is anerr<HMKTiXB faten moo. Wltli- 
out violating its obligations to the people, a government 
cannot spend any sum, beyond what is strictly necessary 
for the performance of the services, which it is destined to 
render: and it is justified in taking even this sum exclu¬ 
sively from the cultivators of the land, only if that is tho 
3 node m which all the qualities desirable in a fina* 
system are tho most completely realized. 

‘ Those who contend for the privileges of the ryots would 
no doubt observe, that in this mode of interpretation, we 
reduce the ownership of the sovereign to an empty name; 
and that to the admission of it, thus understood, they see 
nothing to object. Tho controversy is then at a close. 
The ownership of the sovereign in the soil, wherever it 
exists, is,by tin- principles which constitute the very foun¬ 
dation of govermnent,reduced to tho limits above described. 
And it is no kcertain, that all which, is valuable in tho 
soil, after the deduction of what is due to the sovereign 
belongs of incontestable right to the Indian husbandman. 2 


1 Tt is remarkable, that the kind's tenants in ancient demesne were. to 
England, perpetual, on tuc Home condition as the ryots in India. A -bn. 
amovori non polcrlnt, qiiamdiu. solver© pos.su.it debitas penvonos. BrAton. 
lib. i .cap. ii. 

2 Tho folloving quotations will show how completely these deductions ac- 
< ru'd vrith the facts which ti e late perfD investigation has elicited. Mr. 

• my, in his general report, remarks, 4< AU this peninsula, except, per- 
hap*. only Onnarn, M.ih.bar, and a f >. other province#, ims exhibited, from 
t’nji immemorial, bui one sr.itom of land-r venue. Din land hju Don 
ceiifiiacroil the property oi ike Curcar [government], and of the ryots.’' 'lho 
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Tho Hindu mode of raising tlio revenue of the state, 
wholly, or almost wholly, by taking as much as necessary 


interest in the soil has been divided between thejo two ; but the ryots have pos- 

* sensed little more interest than that of being hereditary tenants. It any per¬ 
sons have a chain to participate with government in the property oT the soil,* * 

very words, h e been adopted in the Report of the Board of Revenue. Ibid, 
p. *98. “Lands,’ says Mr. Pi ; •, “cannot Ixi alienated without a written 
instrument; because both the sovereign and tho subject hare a mutual pro¬ 
perty in them. ■'•h,h<- ver, may alienate his own, and the ot! er not 
affected, The sovereign may part with his interest in them : but the urn true - 
tuary right remains with the subject. And nil that the latter . n sell, mort¬ 
gage, or give away, is the enjoyment of the profit, after paying v. hat is doe to 
1 

us, “A moerassadar (ryot) disposes of hi-- station tn any manner hi pleases. 
Ho disposes of it, H without being bom , to any one, notice 

Of his transfer and departure. Like h o, liis siu.ccs.sur ''‘superintends its culti¬ 
vation, and pays its revenue, Government know nothing of bis reliuquDh- 
ment; and if they knew of it, they would li t cure about it here, u in Kun , 
The proprietorship of the land belongs to government or the landlord; and he 
who Ls intrusted with the duty of making it productive, lives upon it and culti¬ 
vate) it, so long as he pays its revenue, and no longer, lint this occupation of 
. 

ey have made the right a property ; and they ret., 
give, or mortgage, according to their Inclination, the whole or any part of it." 
(Ibid. 8129.) Kvcn ■. ho S c.:i advocate f.,r raising Cue, r< 

through the instrumentality of Zemindars, affirms the rights of tho cultrvau rs 
to bo incontestable. “'1 make,” says he, “the following inductions: 1st. tii it 
the cultivators have a right, everywhere, to pay a fixed tux for tho land they 
occupy; 2ndly. that they have the right, univc’-ally, to :<• upy rids land, s» 
long us they pay the standard rent; .' . .by. that they have the r i•;ut t ■ Adi o 
r, by d< ;d, gift or otherwise, the laud they occupy* subject always to 
the condition of paying the staiul .r l *< !U : 4thlv. the! the.’, exuvisc the ri.Jit, 
stated in the thinl position, wherever the «iandard rent ho> t 
ho as t'< absorb all the profit <w. * ultirati n, or oral 1 : land >.•■ sufp ici tly •. .,»■< * 
to bo of value in the acquisition." (ibid. 979 ., 

Tf tb>- writer means, by saying that the cultivator had & right to pay no more 
than a lixed rent, th t it v ouid have been right or good to nay only in that 
manner, I imruuhi the same doctrine; but if ho means that the cultivator 

from true. 1 

I assent to the pro* a. I also agree With him when ho 

.guvs ; “ Provided the property in private estAos, that is, tho standard lent, 
tucT :.o more, be par 1 by these owners of private estates, 1 hold it to be a mat¬ 
ter of very secondary importance to them, whether the rent is demanded of 
tiicm by the ancient rajahs or pdygars, the officers of Bvlnuggar ov ik-dn-v© 
government, he .ehSttiwa of the Comp. r the (to to 

created) eommdars oi the Company ” (ibid. 960. ) The. collector of Tanjorq 



• A^VtrUd but v. lien ho fads to due liar go 

^ b So ^ u «hm;cd/ lm . this, '• arc the Chinese to 
S ,n »«tr,n»-A in \f«! C they comhiiio i » pay the rent, that a 

Port u gut . .. had nearly lost Lis life f»*r eudc.v. uriu'c to raise t .o rent 

upon Ins ‘-ho. a Unimts. (Truvph, in China, p. 397.1 Dr. Burba: .u . iys*. 
11 The ryots or lamier-i have no property in th- : i; b it it >. j ot uva. to 
turn any man awuy, so lo;..s la* ; : M f y c .■ .... *■ .v/ rent. !.*■ u m i.uv 
reign of lipiK>o, such an act would have h bed <.j>on a« an astoubhing 
grievatiot (Journey through. Mys- re, kc.. i. t-1.) “ Tho genius and ten- 
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BOOK II. of the rent of the land, while it is the obvious expedient 
oiiap. v. which first presents itself to the rudest minds, lias no in- 
considerable recommendation from science itself. Previous 
to allotment, the productive powers of the soil are the joint 
property of the community ; and hence are a fund pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the joint or common purposes and de-* 
rnands. If the whole ot what is strictly rent were taken 
away, the application of labour and capital to the land 
■would resemble the application of labour and capital to 
wood or iron; and the same principles, in both cases, 
would determine their reward. 

But as the expense required for the services of govern¬ 
ment exceeds not a very small portion of the rent of the 
land, unless where the quantity was very minute, the 
greatest [possible benefit is derived from the productive 
[lowers of the soil, when it is the property of individuals. 
.1 he benefits of the soil have, accordingly, over the greater 
part of the globe, be*n employed, first, to supply in whole, 
or for the greater part, the necessities of government, next 
to enrich the individual occupant. The most remarkable 
exception to this rule is in modern Europe. Aftor the 
conquests of the Gothic nations, the land was thrown in 
great portions into the hands of the leading men: and 
they had power to make the taxes fall where they chose; 
they took earo accordingly that they should fall any where 
rather than upon the land; that is, upon any body rather 
than tL Further, as their influence over the 

sovereign made him glad to share with them what he de¬ 
rived from the taxes, they not only threw the burden off 
their own shoulders, but taxed, as they ha\e continued to 
do, and sometimes in a progressive ratio, to the present 
hour, the rest of the community for their benefit. 


dency of all Hindn : istitutlanD is. to render offlcr- wnll , 

U.y." ('V-:!:...-, 11. t. Slid. ... ■-■31.) -11,0 ifCTs th“ S W’- llCrC ' V * 

his .v.ihji* I. ; but when there '• .,.1 hen to h h H).< ‘ general heir in : ,u 
of their father's estate.” (Dow^ulnao^n^f T*? 

~oA«to?* ak A ovBu' i)T7ov jcov tUKnnirixj)v ’ Xn> ' \tofia rrjv 

(Wo Chrysostom. Orat. 31. in Rkodiac?) AnfmetU DiSn** 1 1 T*' ': VTOV ' 
the Europeans who maintain*! thnt thf ownpJwtTl!??? 0 ? 1IC hr " 1 c{ 
Die ryots. He ims written u discom \ a, . ld v,, ‘? vestM m 

J: chcrchej Historic tt Gtogrm 1 "\. r r/ P 1 h. ir lS wo f k ‘‘V ,,,od » 

ou, online Plf ; V ; V T 0t hi5f,mn> i«rnea 

. L I. Vt ) .1 r /, 1 y 1,1! 1 ,s ' or rout. Theru H n learned a«.| 

01 ' iuion ta " ,u " oric " SkcU ' i,os t; ■ 
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The objections to tho Hindu system of providing for 
the expenses of government, arise rather from the mode, 
than the essence. 

By aiming at the receipt of a prescribed portion of the 
ciop of each year; and with a very imperfect distinction, 
of the lands of different powers, the Hindus incurred 
most of the evils which a bad method of raising a tax is 
liable to produce. They rendered the amount of the tax 
always uncertain, and its pressure very unequal ; they 
rendered necessary a perfect host of tax-gatherers; and 
opened a boundless inlet to partiality and oppression 
on the one hand ; to fraud and mendacity on the other. 
A tax consisting of any portion of tho gross produce of 
the soil, raises the price of that produce; because tho tax 
raised from the poorest of the cultivated land must be re¬ 
turned, along with the expease of cultivation, in the 
exchangeable value of its produce. In this manner a tax 
is levied upon the consumers of corn, which surpasses the 
sum paid to the governrdent, and enriches tho owners of 
tho best land at the expense of the community . 1 

An expensive mode of raising the taxes is a natural 
effect of a rude state of society. We ire informed by 
Sully, that the receipt into the French exchequer, in the 
year 1698, was only thirteen millions of French' money; 
while tho sum, dragged out of the pockets of the people, 
was 150 millions. “The thing appeared incredible,” says 
the statesman: “but by the due degree of labour, I made 
the truth of it certain.” 2 The proportion was doubtless 
greater in Hindustan. 3 , 

Receiving the taxes in kind was a practice which ensured 
a prodigious expense, and a waste by which nobody ga‘ ied. 
Scarcely any other mode seems to have been known to the 
Hindu? m the time of their ancient institutions; and to a 
pat degree it continued down to the latest period of their 
Instore How rude and inconvenient soever this practice 

l Sec a nisserbilion on the Principle., of 
fur, which bus y< l Leon given to the 
-rirk ‘ On the Principle* : >f Political Ec 


Mfm- <lu Sully, liv. xx 
3 It was dcubtlcjw much less, tlv 


iaxAtton, tho moat profound, bv 
by David Uu&rdo, Ls. in life 
only and Taxation.” 


^hector^ n ‘ 1 iC * And thc ® n peril. trio? 

and the host oi co.lectors never exi.:to<i, et in die omiotV. inrurlnu- 
tlon —W. 


up 


Ai.ioin; tho Mexicans, says I>r. Itobortmoi, •* faxes weiolaUl upon land 
ui the acquisitions of industry, und upon oinmodlties of every kind cx- 
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BOOK II. must be regarded; we find several nations who make a con- 
chat. v. siderable figure in tlio hi&tory of the world, who have not 
— —- — — in this respect advanced beyond the Hindus. It may not 
surprise any one, that taxes were raised in kind in the 
ancient empire of Mexico . 1 The greater part, though not 
the whole, were raised in the same manner, in Persia, even 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes ; 2 and the mixture at 
least, whatever the proportion, continues to the present 
day . 3 The whole revenue of China, with the exception of 
some trifling articles, is paid in kind . 4 


CHAPTER VI. 

Religion. 

T is difficult to determine whether the constitution of 
the government and the provisions of law, or Religion, 
have, among the Hindus, the greatest influence upon the 



posed to sole in the public market*. These duties were considerable, but not 
arbitrary or unequal. They were iropo-cd avoiding to established rule.:, 
and each knew what share of the common burden be lnd to bear.’ 7 1 1 Latory 
of America, Hi. 225, 229. The political descriptions of this admired historian 
are, commonly, by far too general, ami theme vague. We cannot suppose 
that the Mexicans were more skilled in the policy of taxation than the 
Hindus. 

1 “ As the use of money was unknown,” says Robert- n, (Ibid. p. 2'JG.) “ all 
the taxes were paid in kind, and thus not only the nuttiral productions of all 
the different provinces in the empire, but every species of manufacture, and 
every work of ingenuity and art, were collected in the public storehouses.” It 
is worthy of remark, that the «*iune mode of taxing handicrafts and labourers 
woii adopted !n Mexico as in Hindustan ; “ Pcoplo of inferior condition (Ibid.), 
neither possessing land nor engaged in commerce, were bound to the per¬ 
formance.- ui various services. By their stated labour the crown lands were 
cultivat' d, public woTks were carried on, and the various ionises which be¬ 
lt n .* l ?••• the einpcrw were bin/ and kept in repair. 

a It Is r» i.: ‘rkaule that, in Pevmo, the use even of coined money was un¬ 
known till the time of l> rins Hyiaa* ’>es. The portion of tribute that was paid 
in gold and silver, was receive- i Uerodot. lib. Iv. rap. Tv.!. 

M'.tjor llfinwl, not aw«rf ih it t;us w.i* <.nb, ;i portion, and a »?nn\l portion, of 
flic 7'ci>Iau in exceedingly pur.xl:j<l ;*>»• -ount for the diminutive uinou rt 
of it* . 

incredibly greater at that time than at parr- r.t.” Renners Geography of He¬ 
rodotus. p. 310. 

a libn liaukal, translated by Sir WHlimn Ouseley, p. 130. Chardin’-* 
Travels in Persia. 

< Abb* Crosier, p. 7C ; Barrow’s China, p. 499. Mr. Barrow inform* us 
Unit a vast number of the vessels on the canals and river-, are employed in 
conveying the taxes to the i.apital. Ibid, p, 50<i. In those countries on tho 
Kuxlnc Sea, which early attained sr high n slate of Hvilizatlou, as to have a 
large export trade in gram, even the custom-home dutiet;, or the taxes on 
export and import, were levied in hind. Wo are informed by JX-mosthcues, 

isphorn , from which Athens de¬ 
rive*! in r pr-.ncipal suvpht.q evied a duty of one thirtieth in kind up-n all tho 
corn shipped in his ports. 
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lives of individuals, and tlie operations of society. Bosk!* 
the causes which usually give superstition a powerful sway 
in ignorant and credulous ages, the order of priests obtained 
a greater authority iu India than in any other region of 
the globe; and this again they employed with astonishing 
success in multiplying and corroborating the ideas on 
which their power and consequence depended. Every 
thing in Hindustan was transacted by the Dcitv. r rho 
laws were promulgated, the people were classified, the 
government was established, by the Divine Beiiv'. The 
astonishing exploits of the Divinity were endless in that 
sacred land. For every stage of life from the cradle to 
the grave; for every hour of the day: for every func¬ 
tion of nature; for every social transaction, God pre¬ 
scribed a number of religious observances. And medita¬ 
tion upon, his incomprehensible attributes, as it was by 
fui* the most difficult of all burn an operations, so was it 
that glorious occupation which alone prepared the intense 
votary for the participation of the Divine nature. 

Oi so extensive and complicated a subject as the reli- 
gion of the K udus, a very gene] Ti view can alone be taken 
01 e - -A-h that is interesting to the politician and the 
philosopher, may, how 

! o . The task is 

by the unparalleled vagueness which marks the language 
of the Brahmens respecting tho nature of the gods, the 
vast multiplicity of their fiction r arrl the endh a discre¬ 


pancy of their ideas. Hence it h, uiat no coherent system 
of belief seems callable of being extracted from their wild 
eulogies and legends; and if he who attempts to studv 
their religion is disposed, like themselves, to build his 
■us imagination, ho meets with iiir 
J*® ‘ | : “ tubbo ™ iwea^on of ad 


>>.oli)iHg is more curious th'a to trace tho ideas 
coin oi ; Un ic . power which tho nuturd faculties ctour 
race suggest to them at ohe various stages of their . • _er. 
: ,di. , 

gmafted, the immrm mind os»u hardly so far enlarge its 
view' iu- to draw conclusions re-peri, jog the universe. 
Those operations and events of nature, which more imme¬ 
diately concern mankind. and on which their happiness 
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and misery depend, no doubt engage their eager curiosity. 
The causes of light and darkness, of drought and rain, of 
the thunder, of the hurricane, of the earthquake, suggest 
many an anxious inquiry; but to put all the objects of 
nature, and all the changes which they undergo, into one 
group of ideas, and to ask whence did the whole proceed, 
seems to be an operation too complicated, and too far re¬ 
moved from the ordinary track of his ideas, to be one of 
the first that takes place in the mind of a barbarian. 

V, T ith regard to that other class of questions, which more 
easily occur to him, his nature very readily suggest* an 
answer. Prior to experience and instruction, there is a 
propensity in the imagination to endow with life whatever 
we behold in motion ; or, in general, whatever appears to 
bo the cause of any event. A child beats the inanimate 
object by which it has been hurt, and caresses that by 
which it has been gratified. The sun, which is the cause 
of day, the savage regards as a beneficent deity. A spirit 
resides in the stoim ; the woods and th waters are peopled 
with divinities; there is a god of plenty, and a god of want ; 
a god of war, and a god of peace ; a god of health, and a 
god of sickjuess. That this may be considered as a correct 
outline of the first religion which is suggested to the hu¬ 
man mind, the laws of human nature, and the ideas which 
arc found to prevail among rude tribes, appear sufficiently 
to evince. 

But men are not long in making another step in their 
religious progress. Having made for themselves a theory 
with respect to the cause of the events which affect them, 
the origin too of the things which they perceive attracts 
their curiosity; and horn asking the cause, first of one 
great object, and then of another, they come at last to put 
the general question, "What is the cause and origin of the 
whole? Th re are very few, therefore, even among the 
most barbarous nations, who have not made an attempt to 
account for the origin of the universe, and in whose reli¬ 
gious ideas s r me species of cosmogony is not involved. 
But, in answering the question respecting the origin tire 
universe, it is impossible that men should not he guided 
by their previous ideas. It follows, that among the divi¬ 
nities whom they already adored, He, whom they regardevl 
as the most powerful, should bo selected as the Maker of 
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the world. Were they placed in circumstances of to- BOOK II. 
lerable tranquillity, this potent God would probably be ciiAr. vt, 

the sun: were they a people almost constantly plunged - 

in the horrors of war, the god of arms would naturally be 
their chief divinity. Hence we see that in many nations • 
of Asia, who at an early period seem to have been placed 
in favourable circumstances, the sun was supreme among 
the gods, and the great principle of the universe; among 
the turbulent and warlike tribes who inhabited the north 
of Europe, Odin, the god of war, was the supreme deity, 
and author of all things. 

The Hindus had made considerable progress beyond 
the first and lowest stage of human society. 1 It seems 
common, howover, to retain for a long time the ideas 
which are then implanted ; and rather than eradicate the 
old, to make of them a heterogeneous compound with the 
new. The Greeks and the Romans did not reject their 
Jupiter, and Mars, their gods of the mountains, trees, and 
rivers, when they rose to more comprehensive views of the 
universe; they only endeavoured to accommodate to these 
primary conceptions their new apprehensions and conclu¬ 
sions. In like manner, the Hindus have still their Indra, 
or the god of firmament, Vanina, or the god of the waters, 

Rembha, the go less of love, in the whole, a long and 
splendid catalogue of thirty-three crore.- 

We have translations from the Hindu books of several 
passages containing accounts of the creation. 8 They diifer 
from one another very widely in the minor forms and cir- 


\ This is an admission, rather incompatible with the views usually advocated 
by the author.— W. 

- A wort* is too ]«.••;, am. a lu is 100,000; so that thirty-t r-. o crore of 
deities o iui-L 330 millions.—M. 

This expression Is not a> be understood in its literal sense. It is intended 
only to (lenoU an mhn.te number; including all the inferior spirits of heaven 
aim earth, lhc objects of adoration, that are individual bed are fw, Dr. 
Tennant is not »pod authority on this >uVc t. Ih-uibhd, is not goddess of 
iovo, but an y *-‘iu>r being—a nymph of In- r.i's court. —W. 

•M VS? fron \ th - Vt ’dr ; Ih-. tn Ives by Mr. Colebrjxkc (As. Res. 

Till. 404, 421 1 452); another account, translated f. :i the Parana* by Mr. IIul- 
hod, is published in lanncc’s ITuorv 4-7); Mr. Wilfvnl has liven : v\ 
Other, ucnveu trom the same source (is. lies. lii. 35«). An account oi tho 
creation is p.eased to the Oentoo cod translated by Jdul'.od , • j h.u • another 
in tho French translation, entitled ii»>ivadain. f 'f tin* Bhagavut. The author 
of the Ayeen Akbery informs v* that no fewer than eighteen opinions ct- 
ing tiie creation were entertain i \ u Hindustan. and presents us three us a 
specimen, of which the lad tal- n from the Surya SMhnnta, 1 •• says, Is the 
jnost common. Ayeen ARbcry, tii. 6. flic most important of all Is that which 
I have referred to in the tc~t, from the in- i hates • f \u . a,oh. i. '• &c. 
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BOOK II. cumstances;. bat strongly resemble in the general eha- 
CHAjfc vi. racier, and in the principal ideas. That contained in the 

-- sacred volume which bears the name of Menu may be 

taken as a standard, 1 being more full and circumstantial 
than any of those which are giyen us from the Vedas ; 

Lved from a work of equal authority with the Vedas 
themselves, and exhibiting, as drawn up at a later period, 
the improvement* if any, which the ideas of the people had 
acquired. It is all v,> . incoherence, 

inconsistency, and confusion. It is one of the most extra¬ 
vagant of all specimens of discourse without ideas. The 
fearless propensity* of a rude mind to guess where it does 
not know, never exhibited itself in more fantastic and 
senseless forms. 2 

Beside accounts of what creation was, wo have accounts 
. ■ Lu divi 

creation, if a man p* - ‘.swing refined and exalted notions 
of the Divine Nature were to describe the great work of 
creation, he would have the clearest conviction of his own 
incompetence ; and, as Moses, he w ould attempt no more 
than by a few trok.es to convey an idea of the magnitude 
of the t< k. and of the power and wisdom of him wh per 
fanned it. If far removed from this degree of knowh 
and reflection, lie will enter without hesitation upon, a 
minute and detailed description both of the ’plan, and of 
its execution. If, , t. the society in which he lives 
has attained any considerable improvement, the process 
which lie conceives will indicate some portion of human 

wisdom; will, at least, be such as an instructed member of 

' 

H- him .. IX Ob tX other han i. if a Xsi-ripliun of 
the creation presents no idea but what is fantastic, wild, 
and irrational-, if it includes not even a portion of that, 
design and oontn vuucj wbicb appear in the ordinary works 
of man ; if it eariies tho common analogic:, of production 
m animal and vegetable life, to the production of the uni¬ 
verse, wo cannot be mistaken in ascribing-it to a people, 
whoso ideas of tho Divine Being were grovelling.' 

1 U >s ik : Hitt bert -"t r ; ini that coulu have V-n-n sclented, being a rather 
Injudicious mixture of ilia popular anti philosophic! accounts —W. 

' J Sen uoto A. ?t the end of tho volume. 

system in not to 1 mly- speohoone within our 

.m :*, uni’s reach, although, even from them, it is unjust lu In5u- tlui the. IUndr.. 
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The self-existing power,” says Menu, “having wifled to BOOK II. 
■produce various beings, lin t with A thought created the OHAto in. 

waters.” This is not a despicable conception, but what -;-- 

succeeds? “He placed in these waters a productive seed.” 

This is one of those analogies to the growth of a plant or* 
an animal which arc generally the foundation of the cosmo¬ 
gony of a rude people. What next ? The seed he comes mi 
egg; which is a very extraordinary product; 1 a wonderful 
coiu’so, too, lor the self-existing power to follow i;i the 
formation of the universe. The other steps are not less 
amazing. In this egg the divine being deposited himself 
and there he lay, in a state of inactivity, a whole year of the 
Creator, that is, according to the Hindus, 1,55S,200^000,000 
solar years of mortals. 2 At the end of this astonishing 
period he caused by his thought the egg ^divide it 
and was himself born in the form of Brahma, the great 
forofather of all spirits; 3 thus, “from trat-WHICH-is, the 
first cau c e, was produced the divine male, famed in all 
worlds, under the appellation of Brahma ” 4 This is cele¬ 
brated in Hindu books as the great transformation of the 
Divine Being, from neuter to masculine, for the purpose of 
creating worlds ; and model this masculine form of Brainna 
it was that he uilocteu tko rest of creation. The Hindus 
believe that he was engage 1 in it for no less than 17,r»K4,(Vd> 
years.-'' Oi the two divisions of the ogg froru whivdi he had 
just been freed, hm framed the heaven above, the earth 


i Utftv (inscribe da 

tehiK alone .ul and as calling <** n* own will, existence out of 

clmoa.—U . 

' £, ot " l !U !;—I 1 "' llifuus "ere better physiolot.Ku than the historian _tv 
- T lie icMi^th of a year o i i . 4 .' f'i ' utor juav be * I - 's cninimii>>i v * t 
grand period,containing the v , \ , na A jalpn, or 

lUm Jones inform- u* (A>ua. lie search i rm ni! V C0I wtitiitcs, sir Wil- 
pbriod comuriacs (see an a^c-r - , .i .„i \ 1 ’ * IU> day of Brahma. This 
lhnlus, in Air J° *'"> * ^ of the 

v. SHl> 4,320.- tnw and Date-s Ah, at. Rea. 

Ijt-rs pnxitKfii tho ainomit whirl, X ’ nT, f !° multiplication of ill '>«.* nutn* 
Ifosenu ! i:i 3v2, makS t h ^^ tn f" t! ‘ ' l * ^-‘^1 ,h- V 

50mt>viiut ililVervnt. - Or.c Lr d ’ ♦’ ? a R!fln5ltr - md with « r. a.U, 
of the fifoiln, /uni 300 of our vJS* u lc mys ’ ,,ii u ,ta >' *** :l r 

4,320,000 of ours, constitute on^ofIt. ? ° f thcir J : , 1 - ,r “ th,;,r or 

ma’n day ami ni*hfc. wlWok . , tlum 1 

rears. multiplied by 3G0 , moke one .if hi* 

•J in <niter word#* ho urns hatched. 

4 Vide the quotation lr-,m ;!... I v.;tur«-; o Mean iTo‘? A . t the c ol ;,f 
the volmue. u 

b Asiut. Research, it 237 an ] . 
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BOOK II. beneath, and in the midst the subtle ether, the eight regions, 
C11Ar, ' YI ' au . d , the Permanent receptacle of waters. The creation of 
mine is next described; but this will be more conveniently 
considered when we come to appreciate the notioas of the 
Hindus m relation to thought. The creation however of 

“"V* r ° f tbo Hindus > is worthy of our particular- 

regard. -'hat the human race might bo multiplied, he 
caused the Brahmen to proceed from his mouth, the Csha- 
tnya from his arm, the Vaisya from his thigh, and the 
udra from his foot.” The analogy of ordinary descent is 
again the foundation of this fantastic imagination ; and the 
Hindu could picture to himself the production of a human 

{ tlie Deit r. only in the way of a species of 
birth Tins analogy leads to a still more extravagant con¬ 
ceit ior the creation of other races of men. and living 
creatures As if “The Mighty Power” could not produce 
them by his male virtue done, “He divided his own sub¬ 
stance, and became half male, half female. By this female 
the male half produced Viraj, a demigod and saint; Virai 
by the virtue of austere devotion, produced Menu, another 
demigod and saint.” Menu again, “desirous,” he says « 0 f 
giving birth to a race of men,” produced ten lords of 
created beings; and these lords produced, at his command 
‘ scv;en other Menus, and deities, and the mansions of 
deities, and great sages, and also benevolent genii, and 
fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller 
size, birds of mighty wing, and separate companions of 
nils, or progenitors of mankind; lightnings and thunder¬ 
bolts, clouds and coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, 
earth-rending vapours, comets, and luminaries of various 
degrees; horse-faced sylvan* apes, fish, and a variety of 
birds, tome cattle, deer, m, n, and ravenous beasts with two 
row.- of teeth; small and largo reptile, moths, lice, fleas 
and common flies, with every biting gnat, and immoveabb 
substances of distinct sorts. Tims was this whole assern! 

WTSjf T*-*- 

llut in the Hindu books we find applied to the Divinity 
a great variety of expressions, so elevated, that they cannot, 
he surpassed even by those of the men who entertain the 
1 Sr e Note B. aithe end of th< 
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most sublime idofts of the Divine Nature. In the passage 
immediately quoted from Menu, he is described as the sole 
self-existing power, the soul of all beings, he whom the 
mind alone can perceive, who exists from eternity, and whom 
no being can comprehend. In a passage from the Brail- 
raanda Parana, translated by Mr. Wilford, he is denominated 
“•The great God, the great Omnipotent, Omniscient one, the 
greatest in the World, the great Lord who goes through all 
worlds, incapahlo of decay .’" 1 In a prayer, translated by 
Mr. Oolebrooke, from one of the Vedas, he is called, “the pure 
Brahme, whom none can apprehend as an object of percen 
tio», above, around, or in the midst; the God who pervades 
all regions, the first-born; ho, prior to whom nothing was 
horn; who became all beings, himself the Lord of creatures •’ 
he, who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the 
solar orb and celestial abode, whom heaven and earth men¬ 
tally contemplate; the mysterious Being, in whom the 
um verse perpetually exists, resting on that sole support ; 
m whom this world is absorbed, from whom it issues .” 2 
” lthoufc multiplying instances, it may shortly be stated 
that human language does not supply more lofty epithets 
of praise than arc occasionally addressed to their deities bv 
the Hindus. J 

To form a true e timate of the religion of this people it 
w • 1 ascertain, what those expres¬ 

sions in the mouth of a Brahmen really mean. Wo shall 
im ur tho risk of completely deceiving ourselves, if, with the 
• how naturally vague and general expressions 
* m * ucb ab " traot mental subjects, convey the 

most different ideas, to t . ople in different stages of society 
wo taae the lofty expressions of devotion in Hindu books’ 

have the lowest L that nations. who 

may yet av.ply to him the most i° f t lc P mno 1 iU 1 S. 
perfection can be expressed? ‘ Dg ep,lhets ^ which 

1 Asiat. Research, riu. 3,%2 

3 In titis theory ot ii r . MiilV ;; f.™ • , , * 4U2. 

impossible supposition, that wf.’ .i. Jl, ] fa,lac >'> for lt involves the 

■ 1 

•- ■ 1>H- .->4U 1st: ' bc- 

ultcily contracted by every theory of tangos ;>c , o.Wn'scd wc ,auM take 
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BOOK IL In tracing the progress of natural religion, through the 
chap. vi. different stages of intellectual acquirement, a very impor- 

--- taut fact is discovered; that language, on this subject, has 

a much greater tendency to improve,, than ideas. It is well 
known how vile and degrading were the notions of tLo 
Divine Nature presented in the fictions of the Greek poets ; 
insomuch that Plato deemed them unfit to be read ;* yet 
the Brahmens themselves do not surpass the Greek poets 
in elevated expressions concerning the Deity. Orpheus, 
early and rude as is the period to which his poetry relates, 
thus describes the celestial King; “Jupiter, the sovereign; 
Jupiter, the original parent of all things ; and Wisdom, the 
first procreator; and all-delighting Love: For in the 
mighty frame of Jupiter are all contained: One power, one 
godhead: He is Tie great Regent of alL” 2 CV* ar informs 

the a4?n i.. indicative of the thin*; signilUid, or speech would be of no wove nsc 
in the in ten hange of than the in *rticnli»te ejaculations of th** bird or 

brute. It i’ \viclear, Uuv. ever, wLcro >1. Uill errs; ho has l«*>t sdgbt of the 
progress of opinion. »*! c'-’if..undid littcicnt states of social fecih.j . It is 
pto ii ' that the lotin epithets of Divine pov.. r, and V.eniffuity, and glory, 
may have lost some of their fun c by frequent use, and they may be directed 
to objects to which they cannot in truth appertain. When the term were 
first employed, however, they expressed, no doubt, the ideastiioy were in¬ 
vented to expresf < and the Hindu priests, poets, and philosophers, by whom 
they were originally applied, attempted by them to convey the notions tin y 
• - s . .•ived of the J hvinity. Kvcn now, in the mouth of a believing Hindu, they 
liu.' not lot tht'ir purport: the obje. t to which he a-bii, >es them, thou ;h 
ba-c and mean in (»ur eyes, is not go in his, and he imagines it to lw invesled 
. with the attributes he assigns to it. But thi* is of little importance to the 
argument, ltnmybe very truo that the epithe t'; are misapplied, that they 
are used us terms of c**.-i . that they exercise little influence on moral prac¬ 

tice; the same tiling* o cur in other places than in India; bui, whatever may 
be their practical valu*-, they .-frord unequivf-c.il proof, that at one time or 
ola* i , and inuing^t some at hast of the iisahmiuiical order, elevated notions of 
the i vc, and wisdom, and beneficence, of one only God, were entertai:. 1 
«i»d «.\pr< -*cd. W 

1 l>. uaP « that tin only ..-'.ctical inference tb.: youth could dniw from the 
avcM. i. delivered ny they-. »•. c.-n* cr»*in-- t'.u: gods was ; to commit ail manner 
of crimes, mid out of the Arabs of their villany to offer costly sacrifice ., luid 
aj ' i .i v '■■■■'' divine ])inicri ; < 1 <S<J<< 1 T . *vjli Outcoi/ avr; ru,v niujcnwiTuiif. J)f* 

- Orphic Frrigm. '• * 3 *>r,. Kcmer .is passages might bo produced : 

’/av s rtrrtv a*0>/p. Ztuc ht yr t . Zwt S’ oeparov * 

Vevs rot ra navra. F.nphorimi. 

*Ets <*co«? tv iramtcrcri. Orphic Frag. iv. 3fi3. 

Jnne pater, Jane tuens, Dive biceps, biforaiis, 

O' cate icnun atnr : 01 prlhclplum Deorovn. 

Verses from uu ancient Chorininbic. poem, which are. 

Quoted by Terentianus Maurua <le Metri i. 

Zru* o irpo rptw* Kpoi'uW. 'Ovr*is *an rtav o.\< v Sijfjaovpyo?. Prod. In 
Platon. Tlra. p. do. It is almost need leys to quote Homer's 

7,rya 7 t fxrjTLO* i 7‘t . &ttav irartp' r t Ct Ka<. cwSpoiV. 

The A;uucftnmiis [the native Ind *s of Cnili] acknowledge a Supreme 
Beits . tltf Author of all things, v.di r.i they call Pialan, a word derived fr in 
1'Uti or yiiii, th* • d, and siimif>? the supreme essenco ; they also call him * 
G'i«ii;!-pttlnn, the Spirit of bui\ m; Br.r,: -on, tin* Gnat Being} Ttmlcove, 
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"usll' xt the Druids among the ancient Gauls delivered "BOOK II. 
many doctrines concerning the nature of the universe, and chap. vi. 
the powers of the immortal gods ; 1 and it is remarkable " “ 

tl at the Greeks and the Homans were forcibly struck with 
t’i.e similarity between the ideas of the Druids, and those 
of the Brahmen - of India, the Magi of Persia, the Chaldeans 
of Assyria, and the priests of Egypt . 2 Tho creed of the 
an dent Germans, as we are informed by Tacitus, was, “ that 
God is the Hu lor of all: other things are to him subject 
and obedient .” 3 In the ancient Scandinavian mythology 
the Supreme God was described as, “ The author of every 
thing that cxisieth; the eternal; the ancient, the living and 
awful Being, the searcher into concealed things; the Being 
that never changeth .” 4 On the statue of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, was this inscription: “I am every thing past, 
every thing present, and every thing to come .” 6 The Deity 
was described by Zoroaster as “The First, the Incorruptible, 
the Eternal, without generation, without dissolution, without 
a parallel, the charioteer of all which is good, inaccessible to 
bribes, the best of the good, th wisest of the wise .*’ 6 Tho 
Getcs asserted their deity Zamolxis to bo the true God, that 
besides him there w;u none other, and that, to him they went 
• 

the put trib lerioa, w mdoring naked in the woods, 

“appeuiV* says Hubert“to acknowledge a Divine power 
to be the maker of the world, and the do e -• i* of all ev uts. 

They dnominate him the Great Spirit .” 0 Thus it appear •: 
how commonly the ioftiod aroused concerning 

the gods, by g■■•■pie whose c ’-nrepf 'o>is of them arc, confes¬ 
sedly, m am . 0 

11 1 »* Hunuk r r; Vilvemvoe, the Ci-enl*n* of all; Vilixspilvop, tho Ommip. Ini' 

M-a K ‘ I; \-nola. tho Imliiite, <*e." Molina, Cis U HU. of Chili’ 

book LI. ch. v. w 

, UmTu nn^??SSS <:Je ^; contalning the of a purr theology, mnv 

be seen m Jlari Is a Philos. Arran^emcois. ch. viiL \>. iG*> 

' < •* i'*' '.'. I.:i. <Sal. lib. vl. < ip. 13. 


Deik 


a Sea Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, i 1«- 
adduced. 7 * 

3 *« Heiruntor omiiinin 
Mor. Germ. cap. xxxv. 

4 See a translati- n U\>m tho ICdda in Ml,;: 

1 . ch. *». and II. p v, s 

5 Platan h. de lside -t Otdridc. 

6 Kuseb. Pnep. Kvang. lib i. d 

7 llu-»j j d.lih. iv. cn \. ‘M, 01. 

» Roberts’ u* Hist. \mer. ii. l‘) 7 . 

9 11 Ces peupie> (lea Komulns) rulorcut w 

appcllent tonjoum Dim trkt-<jrand % ct tny 
temple it line courtUanne nominee l-lora, ei 


the authorities there 
subjectn atque parent).t.” Tacit, do 
IntrodiKt. imt. Denmark, 


iTno et unique 
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This important fact, however remarkable, is founded on 
principles of very powerful operation in the nature of man. 

The timid barbarian, who is agitated by fears respecting the 
unknown events of nature, feels the most incessant and eager 
desire to propitiate the Being on whom he believes them to 
depend. His mind works, with laborious solicitude, to 
discover the best means of recommending himself. He 
naturally takes counsel from his own sentiments and 
feelings: and as nothing to his rude breast is more delight¬ 
ful than adulation, he is led by a species of instinct to expect 
the favour of his god from praise and flattery. In an uncul¬ 
tivated mind, how strong this sentiment is, a very superfi¬ 
cial knowledge of human nature may convince us. Mr. 
-Forster, in his Travels overland from India, Was overtaken 
by a storm in the Caspian Sea; and remarks that during 
tho danger “every man was imploring the Divine interpo¬ 
sition in his own manner and language.” “But my atten¬ 
tion, says he, “was chiefly attracted by a Persian. Hi» eja¬ 
culations were loud and fervent ; and the whole force of his 
prayers was levelled at Ali ; on wh< >m he bestowed every title 
that could denote sanctity or military prowess. He called 
on him, by the name of the Friend of God; the Lord of the 
Faithful; the Brandisher of the invincible sword ; to look 
down on his servant, and shield him from the impending 
evil. Thinking also to obtain the more grace with the 
father, he would occasionally launch out into the praises of 
his two sons .” 1 

When the belief is once admitted that the Deity is 
pleaded with panegyric, it is evident to what length the 
ugitated and ignorant votary will Speedily be earned. 

W hatever may be the phrases with which he begins; in a 
short tit ue, the ardour of !iis fears incites him to invent 
new and stronger; us likely to prove more agreeable and 
prevalent. Even these, by a short use, become familiar to 
hi mind. Wh o they begin to be stale and feeble, he is 
again prompted to a new invention, and to more violent 
exaggerations. 

Exhausting quickly the powers of his language, he has 


presqui* toutt s eliofc Clios dr potits theax penntes imuts (lo qu.Uro oil cinq 
; iii.g •!■«',* petite* li.rlniita e-q a ,|,' c «• .!. i-■i„ir, !\...< . . i: ■«. 
a ? -, il v a nn i runt qu’on uppclle lo </iV« VrtV Voltmw, i ■ ai ’ 
M'l-or- ct I'Ksnrlt ties Nation^ly. 373. 

1 l . t ,tor’s Travels, 11. 2M. 
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other expedients in > re. The god, on whom his eulogies BOOK ll 
have been lavished, is that one, among the invisible ciiap. vi. 

powers, on whom Ins interests [seem more immediately to -_ 

depend This deity is at first panegyrized on account of 
those operations alone which belong to his own depart¬ 
ment. The suu is originally applauded only as the recent' 
of day: the bountiful giver of light, and of all its attendant 
blessings. But when panegyric on this subject is ex¬ 
hausted, the unwearied adorer opens a new fountain of 
adulation, the operations of some divinity, whose de¬ 
partment most nearly resembles that of the favourite 
deity, afford some circumstance which, it is imagined 
might do honour to that patron god. It is accordingly as 
a very artful expedient, immediately detracted from the 
one, and ascribed to tlio other. No sooner is the novel¬ 
ty of this new attribute decayed, than the prorog. 
of some other divinity is invaded, and the great object of 
worship is invested with a new power or function of 
nature. This, it is evident, is a fertile discovery. The 
votary has many articles To add to his list of powers and 
functions, before ho exhausts the provinces of the whole 
cu the gods. He proceeds incessantly, however; adding to 
the works and dominions of the great divinity one pro ¬ 
vince after another, till at last ho bestows upon him the 
power and functions of all the gods. He is now the su¬ 
preme deity, and all the rest are subordinate. Ho is the 
king of the celestial powers; or, what is still more sub¬ 
lime, their author or father; He from when their verv 
being and powers ore derived. They stall, howe\ or retain 
their ancient departments: aud ho who was 





BOOK II. powers of the Almighty; that they are those powers 
chap. vi. themselves; the different modes in which he manifests- 

—- himself. After this, he is tho one God. He is all in all: 

from him everything begins, in him everything termi¬ 
nates: he unites all possible attributes: like time, lie has 
no beginning, and r hall have no end: all power belongs to 
him, all wisdom, and all virtue. Such is the progress or 
the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but 
of the rude and selfish passions of a barbarian; and all 
these high and sounding epithets are invented by men 
whose ideas of the divine nature are mean, ridiculous, 
gi oss, and disgusting. 

Some of the most enlightened of the Europeans who 
have made inquiries concerning the ideas aud institutions 
of the Hindus have been induced, from tin lofty epithets 
occasionally -plied to the gods, to believe and to assert 
that this people had a refined and elevated religion. No¬ 
thing is more certain than that such language in for £ 
being proof of such a religion. Yet ingenious mu;, from 
whom wo have largely derived instruction, appear to have 

thought that no other proof was requisite; and, as on this 

• 

that others ought to receive it on the same foundation . 1 


* Ail nig the similar proofs which might be produced, of sublime thooln. 
gicol notions, may be quoted the following remarkable passage from Gard- 
lasso de la Vega (Koval Commentaries 1 or,I. II. chap.il.). “ Besides the sun, 
whom they worshipped for the visible G >d, to whom they < Plixu ^icriflce and 
kept?festival*, the Inca?, who were- kiim p and the Amaufas, who were philo¬ 
sophers, proceed (l by.the mere light of i ..ture, to the knowledge of tho true 
Almk'hty God our Lord, Maker of Heaven and Earth, a:* we skull hereafter 
prove by tic u* own words and tertimortic-s, which some of them gave of the 
I>ivine Majesty, which they called bv the name of Pachacamac, 
compound'd >f Pacha, which is IK-imiver.w, and Cumae, winch i- K* wi; 
and if* as much as he that anirr-b-s the vorid. * ♦ * Being usfced v ho this 
Pad, 'jmur■ was, they answer* d that it was he who gave life to the uuivcTBO ; 
BUfetain-'l and nourished ail thinbut because they did not see him they 
could not know him : and r L.at reason they erected nut temples to him, nor 
aarrifu^.. bow- „_ver th y w..rshiyp;*d m their hearts u«id esteemed 
him for tlm on Known vie ’ ' And in book \ J1I - b.vii. 1 k> u ives as the fol¬ 
lowing arirntnrnt of an Inca,T.pao Y«i]ianqul, “Many ,ay that the sun live a. 
and that bo is the maker ot all now it us netc- .vry that the I’- ng 

which is the cause of tlio being of another, should be assistant'and operate in 
the production thereof; now we km v that many things receive their bdiv s 
duriin; the ab«c ace of Ibosun, and therefore he is not the maker of all things. 



... .-- like an arrow which is directed by t— 

hand of the archer. the 3L shuns, too, as we uve informed by Clnvigo.o, 
Hist, of Mexico,book VI sect. • •? jpe crowd uf tlieir ordinary lueiUcu, 

believed in 11 a supreme, absolute, and in I .‘pendent Being, to whom they ae* 
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Since the language employed by any people is a very BOOK IE 
fallacious test of the ideas which they entertain concerning cn.\r. vi. 

the' Divine Nature, it is necessary to investigate the cir- -— 

cumstances, in their religious practice or belief, which 
enable us in any degree to define their vague expressions. 

Those circumstances are few; but their evidence deter¬ 
minate. They are the operations ascribed to the Divinity, 
the services reputed agreeable to him, and the laws which 
he is understood to have ordained. If these correspond 
with the ideas of infinite pover, wisdom, and goodness, 
we in ; Li o with certainty that the sublime langu 
is the expression of corresponding conceptions; on tho 
other hand, where those operations, services, and laws, are 
in the highest degree, unworthy of a perfect nature, we 
may be fully assured, that tho sublime language is alto¬ 
gether without a meaning, the effect of flattery, and the 
meanest of passions; and that it is directly suggested* 
not by the most lofty, but by the most grovelling and 
base, ideas of the Divine Nature. 

Of the host of Hindu Divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva are the most exalted. Other nations have most fre¬ 
quently carried on the applause of one favourite deity, till 
they bestowed upon him alone all power in heaven and 
earth. Tho Hindus have distributed the creation and 
government of the universe among those three, denomi¬ 
nating Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva 
tho destroyer. 

Of the highest scene of operation in which the Divine 
Being can be contemplated by mortals, the creation of tho 
universe, the conception, formed by the Hindus, is so far 
>ading with high and noble ideas of tbe 
creating power, that it i con stent only with 11. meanest. 

Ibis itselt i 1 ciiteriou of a religious s\ item from whic • 
there is no appeal. 



knowledge# to owe fc^r and adoration Thrr , - . , ,, . . 

._ i, ' (in c 0 ti, >n \ J * i-roKotit.v! linn m no external 

more Uian^m itspromiiMaiir^ u xe 77<.- .? of tiioU^ks; :. ;t 
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BOOK 11, Of the peculiar functions of Vishnu and Siva no deter- 
cirAr. vr. minate conception appears to have been formed. They 

— - are two beings of mighty power, by whom great actions 

are performed ; but there is no distinct separation of their 
provinces. Whenever, indeed, we seek to ascertain the 
definite and precise ideas of the Hindus in religion, the 
subject eludes our grasp. All is loose, vague, wavering, 
obscure, and inconsistent. 1 Their expressions point at 
one time to one rfieaning, and another time to another V 
meaning; 2 and their wild fictions, to use the languago of 
Air. Hume, seem rather the playsome whimsies of monkeys 
in human shape, than the serious asseverations of a being 
who dignifies himself with the name of rational. 3 Vishnu 
io not unfrequently employed in the acts which properly 
belong only to a destructive power; and Siva is so far 
from answering to the title bestowed upon him, that ho 
ic aMivinity hardly less beneficent than Vishnu himseli. 

In the conception which the Hindus have formed oi the 
government of the world, the visible agency of the Deity 
is peculiarly required. “I have passed,’ 1 says tho pre¬ 
serving God, “ many births. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am the lord of all 
created beings, yet having command over my own nature, 

I am made evident by my own power; and as often as , 

1 The * enfu-inn i ; not ti fault of Ihc system but of its expotmdere. Iti tho 

erne, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were nothing more than mytko- 
104 -Seal pot ’ cations of the power of the one first egnse, to create, to pre- 
v .-ve.-tml to destroy. In the course f time, tlio Hindus did precisely vhat 
Die text assert-, thev u.d not: *’ they carried on the s yplause of one ftnonto 
fh-itv, till tin v bestowed upon him alone all power in-heaven and earth. 
L’ruiimn, probably, Vishnu and Siva, certainly, had their respective followers, 

1 the <1 

The \ nihlm .vas, made Vi&hau creator and destroyer, us well as preserver! 
and Uk of <. routing ai d presorvint? wa* assigned by the Sahras to Siva. 

There « :to contusion or contradiction of syutcin in this. It is the opposition 
of ■!" •'*• ' A ; rson undortukinj: t.» gi\c an account of the Christian 
religion would make strange work to .umU.unuu* ns one undivided 

faith, the couflictiii;; ; »! of Luti. :m . <' ..v. u i ts, and Romano'.-. With 

equal ii/noruncc do wc c .fuiuid Vai hn:r\ ' a\u., and Sakta doctrine*.— W. 

2 This is a ill -'tied even by those whom the occasional exprc-s :•••. s of the 
Hindu- hr.‘e must sm>:nrly convinced of the sublimity of their sentiments* 

oolte says, “There is indeed much disagreement *n 
confi.'i >n in the laiior ? of persons interposed by Hindu t. c««i y between 
the Supreme ftcrng aad the created world/’ Axial. Research. vili. 442. Even 
Sir WllliamJor.es is constrained to confess that the Hindu •* scheme of thco* 

. .rv is most obecmoiy figiii-ativ<, : nd consequently liable to danger^;'-* nv<- 
conception; that it i • filled with ’ ' • u; tarns, ’ l nil • - 

childish fonrmlitle -. with ceremonies geuerally absurd, and onen ridiculous. J 
Trcf. to institutes of M* no. 

3 Ilumf’j Essays, H. 470. 
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there is a decline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice BOOK II. 
and injustice in the world, I make myself evident ; and ceup. vju 

thus I appear from age to age, for the preservation of the - 

just, the destruction of the wicked, and the establishment 
.of virtue.” 1 “Aty Sec hen himself,” says another sacred 
book, a all-knowing as he is, could not number the meta- • 
anorphoees and different forms under which the Yi.slinu 
has appeared for the salvation of the universe” 2 Such 
jure ihe Hindu ideas of the manner in which tlic power 
of the Divine Being is exerted in the government of the 
universe 1 

Of these visible appearances or incarnations of the 
divinity, ten, known in the Hindu mythology under the 
name of avatars, are peculiarly distinguished. The first, 
which is denominated the avatar of the fish, is thus de¬ 
scribed. 3 At the close of the last calpa, there was a general 
destruction, occasioned bv the sleep of Brahma: his crea¬ 
tures in diiierent worlds being drowned in a vast ocean. 

The otror.g demon Ilayagriva came near him and stole the 
'Vedas, which had flowed from his lips. When the pre- 
•sorver of the universe discovered this deed, he took the 
shape of a minute fish, called sap’hari. A holy king 
named Satyuvr&ta then reigned. One day as he was 
making a libation in the idi 

said to him, How c.-n-.t Uk-u leave me in this river water, 
when I am too weak to resist the mon.-ter3 of the stre .m, 
who fill me with dread ? rhilyavrata placed it under h\i 
protection in a small vaac full of water; but in a singlo 
niidit its bulk was so increased, that it could not be ct - 
taincil in the jar, and thus : grain addressed the prince: I 
am not pl .‘a ti with living in this little vase; mako me a 
large mansion where I may dwell in comfort. The king suo- 
cessiv ly lg cea it in a cistern, in a pool,-and in a lake, for 
each of which it speedily grew too largo, and supplicated 
for a more spacio is place of abode; after which he thn 
it into the son, when the fish again addressed him: Hero 
, the horned sharks and other monsters of great strength 
will devour me; thou shouloest not, O valiant man, leave 
mo in thi ocean. Thus repcahhy deluded by the 


1 B.igvftt-Geeta,p. 51 . 52 . * Bap^vvliun.p.II. 

n : i-cvc merely abri - d the- account w'.m-n in r, bv s r Wililmn Jones 
:n a l.icial tr.mslatl a t'rom the lihngavnt. A3i.1i.Kt1. i.* 30 . 
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who had addressed him with gentle words, the king said,. 
Who art thou that beguilest me in that assumed shape ? 
Never before have I seen or heard of so prodigious an 
inhabitant of the waters, who like thee has filled up, in a 
single day, a lake a hundred leagues in circumference. 
Surely thou art the great God whose dwelling was on the 
waves. Salutation and praise to thee, O first male, the 
lord of creation, of preservation, of destruction ! Thou 
art the highest object, O supreme ruler, of us thy adorers, 
who piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in this ,| 
world give existence to various beings; yet I am anxious 
to know for what cause that shape has been assumed 
by thee. The lord of the universe, loving the pious man, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him how he 
was to act : In seven days from the present time, O thou 
tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in an 
ocean of death; but in the midst of the destroying waves, 
a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before 
thee. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the 
-variety of seeds; and, accompanied by seven saints, en¬ 
circled by pair 3 of all brute animals, thou shalt enter tho 
spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood on 
one immense ocean, without light except the radiance of . 
thy companions When the ship shall be agitated by im 
impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea- 
serpent on my horn; for I will be near thee, drawing tho 
vessel with thee and thy attendants. Thus instructed, tho ( 
pious king waited humbly for the appointed time. The 
sea, overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth ; 
and it was soon perceived to bo augmented by showers 
from immense clouds. He, still meditating on tho divine 
command, and conforming to the divine directions, en¬ 
tered the ship; when the god appeared again distinctly on 
tho vast ocean in the form of a fish, blazing like gold, ex¬ 
tending a million of leagues, with one stupendous horn, 
on which the king, as he had before been commanded, 
tied the ship with a cable made of a vast serpent. After¬ 
wards the god, rising, together with Brahma, from the 
destructive deluge, which was abated, slew the deni on 
Hayagriva, 

♦Such are the operations in the government of the universe, 
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1 the religiou s Idea < of the Hindus lead them to ascribe 
to the Divine Being. The second appearance or avatar of 
the Preserver is of the same character, and suggested by 
. similar views. Iliranicheren, a malignant and destructive 
giant, who delighted in afflicting the earth, at last rolled it 
up in a shapeless mass, and plunged down with it into the 
abyss. On this occasion there issued from the side of 
Brahma, a being shaped like a boar, white and exceedingly 
small, which in the space of one hour grow to the size of an 
elephant of the largest magnitude, and remained in the air. 
This being, Brahma discovered to be Vishnu, who hud as¬ 
sumed a body and become visible. Suddenly, it uttered a 
sound like the loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated 
and shook all the corners of the universe. Shaking the full- 
flowing mano which liuug <'own his neck on both sides, and 
erecting the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed 
his two most exceedingly white tusks: then roiling round 
his wine-coloured eyes, and erecting . ho descended 

fiorn the region of the air, and plunged head foremost into 
the water. The whole body of water was convulsed by the 
motion,and began to rise in waves, while the guardian spirit 
ot the sea, being torriiied, began to tremble for his domain, 
and cry out for quarter and mercy. At length, the power 
of the omnipotent having divided the water, and arriving 
at the bottom, lie saw tho earth lying, a mighty and barren 
hi ratum ; then ho took up the jionderuiis globe (freed from 
the water) and raised it iligh on hij task, ono would sav it 
was a beautiful lotus blossoming on the tip of his tusk D 
a moment, with one leap, coming to the surface, by the all 
directing power of the Omnipotent Creator, he spread it 

£L*aa.“' f th ° «** - * h » 

"to. » p.rti« w ml mmw * 
~ut it merits uncommon regard * The soorc 
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very of the Amreeta, that is, being translated, the water of 
immortality: when Narayan 1 said unto Brahma, Let the 
ocean, as a pot of milk, be churned by the united labour of 
the soors and assoors; and when the mighty waters have 
been stirred up, the Amreeta shall be found. A gieat moun¬ 
tain, named Mandar, was the instrument with which the 
operation was to be performed; but the dews 2 being unable 
to remove it, they had recourse to Vishnu and Brahma. 
By their direction, the king of the serpents lifted up that 
sovereign of mountains, with all its forests and inhabitants; 
and the soors and asoors having obtained permission of the 
king of tL^ tortoises, it was placed for support on his back, 
in the midst of the ocean. Then the soors and asoors, using 
the serpent Vasookee for the roj>o, the asoors pulling by 
the head, and the soors by the tail, began to churn the ocean f 
while there issued from the mouth of the serpent, a conti¬ 
nued stream of lire, and smoke, and wind; and the roaring 
of the ocean, violently agitated with the whirling of the 
mountain, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Mean¬ 
while, a violent conflagration was raised on the mountain, 
hy the concussion of its trees and other substances, and 
quenched by a shower which the lord of the firmament 
poured down: whence an heterogeneous stream, of the con¬ 
cocted juices of various trees and plants, ran down into the 
briny flood. It was from this milk-like stream, produced 
from those juices, and a mixture of melted gold, that the 
so ors obtained their immortality. The waters of the ocean, 
being now assimilated with those juices, were converted 
into milk, and a species of butter was produced, when tho 
churning powers became fatigued; but Narayan endued 
them with fresh strength, and they proceeded with great 
ardour to stir that butter of the ocean. First, arose from 
it the moon ; next, Sree, the goddess of fortune; then tho 
goddess of wine, and the white horse, Oocliisrava; after¬ 
wards the jewel Kowstoobh; tho tree of plenty; and tho 



* A name of Vishnu. 

spin?**’ " TitteU ° thenVls * Dewa ' or Deva ’ k a ^neral name fora superior 

> By t'.vl tli,. the m\>< I About the mountain, like a rope, and pulling it out 
first toward* th- one end. and then towards fho , rher; which afford, us a 
(h- enptlon of their n- ,1 i .kI, of churning A piece of wood, bo formed ns 
best to agitato the milk, was placed upright in the m ml. and a rope being 
twisted round it which tuu persons pulled alternately, one at the one end, an* 
the other at the other, it was whirled round, and thus produced the agitation 
required. 
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cow that granted every heart’s desire. Then the clew BOOK II. 
DhanWantaree, in human shape, camo forth, holding in his chap. vi. 

hand a white vessel filled with the immortal juice, amreeta;- 

which, whe 1 \ the asoors beheld, they raised their tumultuous 
voices, and each of tl irously exclaimed, This of 

right is mine ! tut as they continued lo churn the ocean 
more than enough, a deadly poison issued from 
confounding the three regions of the world with 11 s immortal 
stench, until Siva, at the word of Brahma, swallows 1 the 
fatal drug to save mankind. In the mean while a violent 
jealousy and hatred, on account of the amreeta, and* the 
goddess Sreo, sprung up in the bosoms of the asoors. But 
Narayan, assuming the form of a beautiful female, stood 
before them, whose minds becoming fascinated by her 
presence, and deprived of reason, they seized the amreeta 
and gave it unto her. But a dreadful battle arose between 
'the soors and asoors, in which Narayan, quitting the female 
figure, assisted the soors. The elements and powers of 
nature were thrown into confusion by the conflict; but 
with the mighty aid of Narayan, and Ids weapon chacra, 
waieh of itself, unguided even by a hand, performed mira¬ 
culous exploits, the soors obtained the victory, and the 
mountain Mandar was curried back to its former station. 

The soors guarded the amretda with great care ; and the '* i 
of the firmament* wiih all his immortal hands, gave tin* 
water uf liio unto V ug to keep it for their u. \ This 
waa the third n ni 
ration and government of the world. 

r brevity. Hiri- 

nachoreu, - ho gigantic mler, who rolled up the earth and ' 
plunged with it to the bottom of the aby.ss, left a younger 
brother, Hirmkmup, who succeeded him in lm kingdom, 

a,id rclusod t0 do to Vishnu, but persecuted his 

own sou, v ho w As an a •dent votary of that god. i, said ho 
,mi iord of all this risible world. The son replied, that 

Tistou had aoixed abode hut was p U . ■ ,-vwh , •. < 

lie, Mg his father, m that pillar 1 Then let him com 
and rising from his seat, he struck the pillar with his foot: 
upon which Vishnu, bursting from it, with a body lik 
man, but a head like , lirinak;,s-n-. in p, ••• 

and placed hi- son upon the tin. n..' 

1 Awiui. Kescaivh. i. 1*4. 
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HOOK li. In the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh avatars, the Pre- 

< ir.vr. vi. serving Power appeared in human shapes for the destnic- 
tion of impious and ferocious kings, performing many heroic 
and many miraculous deeds. But, after the examples which 
have already been given, a particular description of these 
extravagant legends would poorly compensate the toil of a 
perusal. The eighth, however, is one of the most celebrated 
of all the incarnations of Vishnu. He was born the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaci, of the royal family of Cansa, and 
obtained the name of Orishna. But as it had been predicted 
to Cansa, that one born of those parents would occasion his 
destruction, whence he had decreed the death of all their 
children, Orishna was secretly withdrawn, and brought up 
in the family of a shepherd or herdsman. Many and won¬ 
derful were the transactions of his childhood, in which the 
wanton pranks of the mischievous, but amiable boy, are not 
le-'.s distinguished than the miraculous exploits of the god. 

AY hen he grew up to youth, the indulgence of licentious 
love was his great occupation and enjoyment. It is a small 
part'of the picture which I can, or which I need, to expose 
to view. The scenes with the young shepherdesses are 
painted by the Hindus in all the glowing colours of oriental 
poetry. A passage from a bynm, or divine song, translated 
by Sir William Jones, is in the following words: “With a 
garland of wi. 1 d flowers, descending even to the yellow mantle 
that girds his azure limbs, distinguished by. nailing cheeks, 
and by ear-rings that sparkle as he plays, Heri 1 exults in 
the assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them presses 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbles with exqui- 
site melody. Another, affected by a glance from his eye, 
m mu„ meditating on the lotos of his face. A third, on 
pretence of wl jeering a secret in his ear, approaches'his 
te-np e-:, and lassos them with ardour. One adzes his 
mantle, and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower 
on the banks of Yaiuuua, where elegant vanjulahs inter¬ 
weave then; branches. Ho applauds another who dances 
in the spoitiv e cii i ic, whilst her bracelets ring, as she boats 
time with her palms, How lie caresses one, and kisses 
another, smiling on a third with complacency; and now he 
chases her whose beauty has most allured him. Thus the 
wanton Men frolics, in the season of sweets, among the maids 
1 A naim* of Yilbfui. 
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of Vraja, who rush to liis embraces, as if lie were pleasure 
itself assuming a human form; and one of them, under a 
pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whispers in his 
-ear: Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.” 1 I shall select but 
another instance, which is from the translation before us of 
the Bhagavat. “Crishiia, finding himself on the banks o: 
the Yamuna, 2 began to play on his pastoral flute. All the 
shepherdesses, filled with desire, ran in crowds to hear his 
enchanting sounds. Crishna, beholding them burning with 
desire, informed them that it was contrary to the order 
established in the world, to quit their houses to seek the 
embraces of a lover. He added that their families might 
thus, if their husbands were jealous, be thrown into dis¬ 
order, and disgrace come upon themselves. He advised 
them accordingly to return. The women replied, that their 
passion, it was true, were it for an ordinary man, would be 
criminal; but desiring to unite themselves with the abso¬ 
lute master of all things, they could not believe that such 
an impulse was any other than meritorious. In regard to 
their husbands, they could have no rights which tended to 
the exclusion of God. Crishna* who saw the innocence of 
their hearts, graciously gave them entire satisfaction; and 
by a miracle continually renewed, in all that multitude of 
women, each was convinced that she alone enjoyed the 
Deity, and that ho never quitted her an instant for the 
embraces of another”• “Crishna,” says Sir William .Tones, 
“continues to this hour the darling god of the Indian 
women. The sect of Hindus*” h Id 
enthusiastic and almost exclusive devotion, have broached 
a doctrine which they maintain with eagerness, and which 
soci.is general in these provinces •* that he was distinct from 
all the avatars, who had only a portion of his divinity; while 
On Una was theperson of Vishnu himself in a human form 
•A: a more advanced age,” continues Sir William, ‘-ho put 

to death has cruel enemy, Cansa: and having taken under 

1 th . e klD 8 Vudhist'hir and the other Pandas, 
w.io had u a grievously oppressed by the Gurus, and their 


1 Asiat. research, i. iht, 

* Tills is ^UKmuney In the Fren.-h transhiion. 

• •u s. a trifle: for with his 16,000 or 
’ Sot. I• ’.hed’s tr-mMatiun of the 
Bhngavat, m Maurice s Hind. vol. ii. ut 

* He means the provinces wh . c Vc m t» re sided, Bengal, etc 

* Asiat. Research, i.260. 
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BOOK II. tyrannical chief, lie kindled the war described in the great 
chap. vi. epic poem, entitled the Mahabharat. at the prosperous cou- 

- - elusion of which he returned to his heavenly seat in 

Vaicont’ha, having left the instructions .comprised in the 
Gita with his disconsolate friend Arjoon .” 1 He was after¬ 
wards slain, being wounded bp an arrow in th^ foot ” 2 * 

The ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and tie last, yet 
vouchsafed, of the Divine appearances, was in the pei.on 
of Buddha. The object of this avatar is described in the 
following verse of a Hindu poet; “Thou blamest, Oli won¬ 
derful, the whole Veda, when tliou seest, O kind-hearted, 
the slaughter of the cattle prescribed for sacrifice, O 
Cesava,* assuming the body of Buddha. Be victorious, O 
Hen , 4 Lord of the universe !” 5 * But though Buddha is, by 
the Hindus, regarded as a manifestation of the Divine- 
Being, the sect *»i Buddhists aro regarded as heretical, and 
arc persecuted by the Brahmens. It is conjectured that, 
at one time, a giciit number of them had been compelled 
to fly from the country, and sprt ad their tenets in various 
directions . 0 The religion of Buddha is now found to pre¬ 
vail over the greater part of the East; in Ceylon, in tho 
further peninsula, in Thibet, in China, and even as far as 
Japan . 7 “The tenth avatar/’ says Sir William Jones, ‘ ; we 

1 Asiiit.nc' carih. i. 261. lie sometimes, however, met with severe r v.d es 
“ Calfjun, a prince, who reveled in the western pan \ of India, was very near 
deteatin^ Ids ambitious projects. Indeed, Crhshna was nearly overcome and 
subdued, after seventeen bloody battle*; mul accord 1 1 .;? 1 1 tho express word# 
of the Bunina •, he was i-*m> • to have rec ourse to tie.-u aery, by which menus 
• 

Cliron. of Hindus, Asiut. Research. v.5n6. 

1 U.t ivmlam. p. 13. “The wl ic history of Cristina,” says Anqnetil Pti- 
•| emm, in hi* Observations on tlic lihauv.v.r, in the Itecherclies Hivtorique.i et 
« mpblques sur 1’lndc, “ b a inert? tissue of Gr.-k ami Homan obscenities 
covered viih a sell of sj.Irifi.ality. which, anion t: the fanatics of all descrip- 
tiOTid, cnutealu .hi* most Mhotnlivible enormities.” Speikiug of a temple of 
Yblmu jit SutymaiiLu un, in the Mysore, ]>r. Buchanan “ The ruth, or 

chan, t, b. ion :m» to *\ la vciv 1m 

representing tin? amour* of that pnJ, in the form of ChrMinu* are the mor.t 
indecent that I have over seen.” Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, etc., 
ii. 2.17. 

'J A nair.o of \ ifihnu. 

4 Another name of Vishnu, vide supra, v. 247. 

Asuit. It* start it. ii. lal. 

c *‘As to Buddha." say* Sir William Jones (Disc, on tho Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India), “ he MHm? t. !„nu been a reformer of the doctr ines rent aim d 
in the Vedas; and, thou. . _ tod-nature led r i to ceusnre these am i* - 

• d.js, hc.ru use they enjoim ! the sacr.li* c - f cattle, yet he la admitted oS tho 
nintii avntHr, oven by ti e Brahmen? of Ca. i.” 

7 A controversy : • i een started, whether the religion of Buddha ww»- 

derived from that of Brahma, or 4 hat of I>r onia from fhe religion of i.ud.thu. 
Thero seems little cliancc that data will ever be obtained, to prove fci.lier ihu 






arc told is yet to come, and is oKpccted to appear mounted BOOK II. 
(like the crowned conqueror in tlio Apocalypse) on a white chap. vi. 

horse, with a cimeter blazing like a comet, to mow down - 

all incorrigible and impenitent offenders who shall then be 
on earth.” * 1 

It will require the addition of but a few passages more of 
this ■wild mythology, to convey a satisfactory idea of the' 
actions and qualities which the Hindus ascribe to their 
supreme deities. “It is related,” says Mr. Wilford, 2 * “in 
the Scanda, 8 that when tlio wholo earth was covered with 
water, and Vishnu lay extended asleep in the bosom of 
Devi, 4 a lotos arose from his navel. Brahma sprung from 
that flower, and looking round without seeing any creature 
on tho boundless expanse, imagined himself to be the first¬ 
born, and entitled to rank above all future beings. Re¬ 
solving, however, by investigation, more fully to satisfy 
himself, he glided down the stalk of the lotos, and finding 
Vishnu asleep, asked loudly who he was. I am the first¬ 
born, answered Vishnu, waking: and as Brahma contra¬ 
dicted him, they had an obstinate battle, till Mahadeva, or 
Siva, pressed between them in great wrath, saying, It i* I 
who am truly the first-bora; but I will resign rny preten¬ 
sions to either of you who shall be able to reach and behold 
the summit, of my head, or the soles of my foot. Brahma 
instant iy ascended ; but having fatigued hiimelf to no pur¬ 
pose in the regions of immensity, yet loth to abandon his 
claim, he returned to Mahadc\a, and declared that he had 
attained tho crown of hi.n head, calling, as hi 3 witness, the 
first-born cow. For this union of pride and falsehood, 
the angry god ordained, that no sacred rites should be pev- 


or the other. Clemens Alexandrinus would lead ns to believe that tho 

tvi'aTi 

among: the until*. Benusobre Hist, do Munich, h% a. i.-M. 

.. v 1 f nudd t! l’ n h l * U ‘ cn ^‘lkc!(.d *•:. - Il,is was written, nr. ; 

V, 1 ?™, d H« u l. S. ■ liumuuf HLstuirc do Jh.ud- 

1 .i.™; View, Ac. of the Hindus, (i. 3 

London Ld.) for an ar count of the teu a\.. urs v 

2 Asiat, Research, iii. 374 * 3 0 ne of tho Paranas 

s This means literally the goddess. * 
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BOOK IT. formed to Brahma. When Vishnu returned, lie acknow- 
celap. vr. lodged that he had not been able to see the feet of 

- Mahadeva, confessed him to be the first born •unong the 

gods, and entitled to rank above them all.” 

After a passage such as this, who would expect to find 
the following 1 ? “The patriarch Atterien retired into a 
forest, and there performed rigorous devotion, having for 
his nourishment nothing but the wind, and being exposed 
to all the injuries of the atmosphere. One day he addressed 
lix 3 vows to the Eternal in these words: O thou who hast 
created, and who preservest tlio universe: O thou by 
whom it is destroyed; give me the knowledge of thyself, 
and grant me the vision of tliec! Then a fire issuing from 
the crown of the votary’s head, made all the gods tremble, 
and they had recourse to Vishnu, to Siva, and to Brahma. 
Tkoso three divinities, completely armed and mounted, ac¬ 
companied by Lamliini, Ounga, and Seraswati, their wives, 
presented themselves before the saint. Prostrating him¬ 
self, Atterien worshipped them, an i uttered the following 
words: O you three Lords, know that I recognise only one 
God: inform me which of you is the true divinity, that I 
may address to him alone my vows and adorations! To 
this application the three Gods replied; Learn, 0 devotee, 
that there is no real distinction between us: what to \ ou 
appears snob»is only by semblance: the Single Being ap¬ 
pears under three forms; by the acts of creation, of pre¬ 
servation, and destruction: but he is One.”' Yet this 
“Single” Being, this One God, is thus again represented, a 
few pages after, in the same Purana: “Even Brahma, finding 
himself alone with his daughter, who was full of charms and 
kn» s lodge, conceived for her r criminal passion.” 3 Thus are 
we taught by the Hindus themselves to interpret the lofty 
phrases which the spirit of exaggeration and flattery so 
frequently puts into tholr mouths.' 

Of the First-born Mahadeva, or the One, Eternal God, 
under one of his forms, we have the following sacred story. 
ITe was playing one day at dice with Parv ti, 3 when they 
quarrelled, and parted in wrath to different regions. They 
severally performed rigid acts of devotion, but the fires 
which they kindl' d blazed so vehemently as to tlireaton a 

1 Bagavadam, p. 90, et seq. 2 lb. 178. 

a One of the name* of his wife. 
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general conflagration. Tlio devas,' in great alarm, hastened BOOK 1! 
to Brahma, who led them to Mahadeva, and supplicated him chap, vi 

to recall his consort; hut the wrathful deity only answered _1_ 

that she must come by her own free choice. They accor¬ 
dingly despatched Gunga, the river goddess, who prevailed 
on Parvati to return to him, on condition that his love for 
her should be restored. The celestial mediators then'em- 
ployed Camadeva, 2 who wounded Siva with one of his 
flowery arrows ; but the angry divinity reduced him to 
ashes with a flame from his eye. Parvati soon after pre¬ 
sented herself before him in the form of a Cirati, or 
daughter of a mountaineer, and seeing him enamoured of 
her, resumed her own shaped Of the various passages of 
a similar nature, presented to us in the history of this 
God, 1 shall content myself with another, extracted by 
Mr. Wilford from tho Scanda Puraua. “There had sub¬ 
sisted,” says he, 4 “for a long time, some animosity between 
Brahma and Mahadeva in their mortal shapes; and the 
latter, on account of his bad conduct, which is fully 
described hi the Puranas, had, it appears, given much 
uneasiness to Swayat&bhuva, and Satarupa. For he was 
libidinous, going about stark-naked, with a large club in 
his hand. Be this as it may, Mahadeva, who was tho 
eldest, saw his claim os such totally disregarded, and 
Brahma set up in his room. This intrusion the latt.r 
wanted to support; but made use of such lies as pro¬ 
voked Mahadeva to such a point, that he cut off one of his 
hoods in his divine form." Such are the ideas which the 
Hindus entertain of the actions and character of their 
supreme deities; on whom, notwithstanding, they lavish 

till the most lofty epithets of divinity which k iimm 
language can supply.* ■ mima.i 

> A general name of the inferior <rods „ « 

J from tlio Turanas, Asiat 

or VUI.!matn» ox^l^of !? wrtaria! te»,m<U-a to exalt Siva 

Hindus had iv.-vlved a Utat ™ * !en t!;i 1,1 miiK-rs of tho 

i'.iuU', 1' ... itho 

nvhich the p istons und acts of min r"T •* al in 
remembered, however tlmt './‘ c f utr ‘^ u ‘,' ci to dlvlimu!t muit bo 
the mlgar, finite beings « i° l the H,mlns <iro ’ 1 ven in t, '“ opinion ,.f 

this notion to l,. takoi^.! I l I!SL.? v l " n * ^riod, ^ Nor i l 
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This theology affords a remarkable instance of that pro¬ 
gress in exaggeration and flattery which I have described 
as the genius of rude religion. As the Hindus, instead of 
selecting one god, to whom they assigned all power in 
heaven and in earth, distributed the creation and admi¬ 
nistration of the universe among three divinities, they 
divided themselves into sects; and some attached them- 
selves more particularly to one deity, some to another. 1 


their own persons than as emanations from him, and identifiable with him. 
this is always the prevailing idea of hymns and prayers addressed to the divi¬ 
nities who nr.' the subjects of pr.iK.—lYV. 

1 Mr. Paterson, in his Discourse on the Origin of the Hindu Religion, deli¬ 
nk. des a terrible picture of this Hindu controversy. The people separated, he 

ti'l'c iic *• Infri i rpfa mii/ , 1i i n rr 4lw. i .. .. , i : j. . 


tlic total suppression oi the worship of Brahma, and the temporary submit 

of Vtthnu to thi • - -it this did not ... i the sc_ 

raised crusades against i vh other: hordes of armed fanatics, under the title 
of Sanyashs and Vairaitis, enlisted tbewstlres as champions of their respective 
faith; the former devoted their lives in support of the superiority of Siva; 

; re no ' Igl . 

\ ; and defeat marked the progress of a religious war, which for ages conti¬ 

nued to harass the earth, and inflame mankind against oath other.’’ Axint. 
Research. \ ili. '1"»,46. Dr. Bik hanan informs us, “ 'that the worshipped of the 
two pods (Vishnu and Si\a,) who are of different sects, are very apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by violence; eo that 
the collectors have sometimes been obliged to have recourse to the fear of the 
bayonet, to present the controvert} from producing bad effects/’ Buchanan’s 
Journey through Mysore, &c., i. 13. The missionary Dubois < 

“we see the two se. tv striving to exalt the respective deities whom they 

worship, and to refile those ot their opponent*. \ ..,. r8 of 

Vishnu vehemently insist that he is far superior to Siva, and is alone worthy of 

on the contrary, no les 

nately affirm t. ; t Vishnu is iiothinir. and has never done any uct, but tricks kc» 
base as to provoke shame and indignation,” &c. Description, &»■ of the 
People of India, p. 68. Sco ,too, the Missionary Ward’s View, &c. of the Hin¬ 
doo*, r vnd. lid. Infrod. p. 27. 

7 he pre‘ 

D’Ohsonvl „ _ .. 

however, violently oppose one another; tin 

Vishnu, the other or bh »-.... Tno Puranas.” it savs « differ it. 
th.-ir interpretations of the Vt-da , some of them giving the Vnprcmacy to 
Brahma, ***" ' Umu, i.»i c to Siva. Tr. book . 

speaking, piecw of controversial theology. The Brahmens, who Xi 
them, disputing to wliiui ot their three gods tho supremacy betaur* sTnon 
the pretensions or each by an enormous mass of mythological legends and my™ 
ticai opinions, in favour of tto God whom the author adopts. All are c 
fflipri.irtul by the authority of the \ edas.” 1 ^ 

Sir. Cniebruckc, dcs nhm,. <t indifferent wets of the IUndmi, Informs u« that 
^ncara Acuaryn, the cckkjratcd curtmartater on the Veda, contended fur 
the attributes ot .Sn*a, and founded »r confirmed the sect of Saivn-, w ho wor¬ 
ship MahadcvB as the Supreme Bernr, md deny the independent existence of 
\ Ulmu and other Deities. Madhava Ac k rya and VaDanh.-i A chary a have In 
like manner established the- sect of Vaishnaras who ad. ie Vishnu Gort 
TJie Suras (less numerous than tlie two sects above mentioned) wanDi 
mm. and troknnwhd, r.o other divinity. TheOantrpatya* adoxv Ganeaa as 
uniting in Ms person all the attributes of the DcHy * Vote. . 

:vmonic-s of the Hindus. Av;it. Research, vii. ° 


irefuce to (llha.juvwhim) the T ench translation . : the Bliagavat, bv M 
ivlile. says, “ ihe Indians ai u.-.ided into two orthodox sectr, widen, 
P J lole, !! L 01 rt f,nc auothcr ‘» l, '° wic asserting the supremacy of 
tlic other ot biva. . . . . ihe Puranas," it says, «/»iwuV. 

n tlle »u 

These books arc, proncriv 
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^Presently the usual consequence appeared. Whichever BOOKJL 
of the three gods any v. ‘ary selected for his peculiar chap. vi. 

patron, ho expected to perform to him one of the most _. 

*greeahl$ of all possible services, by representing him as 
superior to the other two. This we find to have°been the 
practice, invariably and enthusiastically. In a passage 
fiom the Suanda Purana, one of the sacred books in 
honour of Siva, we have seen by what legends his votaries 
endeavour to elevate him above Brahma and Vishnu; 
while he cuts off the head of the one for contesting with 
him the supremacy, and has it expressly yielded up to him 
by the other. It is not, however, sufficient that the 
favourite god should be only superior to the rest; what¬ 
ever honour is derived from their actions, that too must 
be claimed for him; and he is asserted to be himself the 
author of all their achievements. 1 

A still higher strain of flattery succeeds. Not only mint 
he absorb their actions, it is accounted still nobler if he 
1 to absorb even themselves; if Siva* 
example, can bo affirmed, not only to be Siva, and to be at 
once creator, preserver, i«xl destroyer, but can be declared 
to be Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ' Ire*. Beyond oven 
this, a mop remit:ns. lu tbo same manner as he absorbs 
the gods, ho is l.nally made to absorb everything. He i* 
asserted to be the universe itself, llo is then all in all. 

TV> shall find this process pursued with the Hindu di\ i- 
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BOOK II. whatever is in the north I am. Whatever is below I am ; 
crap. vi. ai] d whatever is above I am. I am man, and not man, and 

—- woman. I am the truth; I am the ox; and I am all other 

animated beings. I am more ancient than all. I am the 
king of kings. And I am in all the great qualities. I am 
the perfect being. Whatever has been, Kudra 1 is; and 
whatever is he is; and whatever shall be he is. Rudra is 
life, and is death; and is the past, present, and future; 
and is all worlds.” 2 But if the Votaries of Siva, with 
exaggerating devotion, thus infinitely exalt him above all ; 
the same, or, if possible, still greater honours, do the 
ador- i. of Vishnu lavish upon that divinity. “Let it not 
be thought,” says the Bhagavat, “ that Vishnu is only one 
of the three divinities, or triple powers. Know that he is 
th: principle of all. It is he who created the universe by 
his productive power; it is he who supports all by his 
preserving power; it is lie, in fine, who destroys all by his 
destructive power. Ho creates under the form of Brahma, 
and destroys under that of Siva. The productive power 
is more excellent than the destructive, and tlio preserving 
more excellent than the productive. To the name of 
Vishnu, therefore, is attached the pre-eminence, since the 
title of preserver or saviour is peculiarly attributed to 
him.” 3 In the Bhagvat-Geeta, Crishna is thus addressed: 
“0 mighty being! who, greater than Brahma, art the 
prime creator! eternal god of gods! the world’s mansion! 
thou art the incorrupt!ole being distinct from all things 
transient! Thou art before all gods, and the. supreme 
supporter of the universe! Thou knowest all things ! By 
! the uni. pread abroad j 

T h oi art A nyoo the god of winds, Agnee the god of fire, 

\ uroon the god of oceans, Sa-anka the moon, Prajapatco 
tli. god of noth w! Reverend* bo unto then before and 
behind, revoronco be unto thee on all sides, 0 thou who 
art i'll in all! Infinite is thy power and thy glory! Thou 
in el udes t all things, wherefore thou art ah things”* In a 


• One of the many names of Siva, or Mnhadeva. 
3 BJiagavadom, p. 8, 9. ' 


2 Oupnekhur, be. 


4 lib- at-Geeta, p. 91: sev : inilar strings of praises, Ibid. pr< «-Jio88; 
rp- 78. 7‘J; p. 70. At p. 80, he is denominated, “ The father and t!u mothc* of 
this world •/ which Affords another I’tirloua coincident* with tho ptitM/aology 
of other religions. The tphic verses nept. tpvcraa^ make Jut>i:er the “ la tiler 
and mother of all things.” 

n ivnjy fx. v trv raTrp, pr,rrjp, &C. —Hymn. Lx. v«r. 18. 
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Sanscrit inscription, taken from a stone at Buddha Gaya, BOOK II. 
Buddha is thus addressed: “Reverence bo unto thee, O chai\ vt. 

god, in the form of the god of mercy; the lord of all things, --- 

the guardian of the universe. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu 
and Malissa . 1 Thou art lord of the universe! Thou art 
under the proper form of all things, moveable and ini- 
move ble, the possessor of the whole .” 2 

Among the numerous expressions of panegyric and 
adoration which the Hindus apply to their divinities, none 
seem to have made a deeper impression upon some of the 
mo d intelligent of our English inquirers, than the epithet 
one.* This has so far prevailed as to impress them with a 
belief that the Hindus had a refined conception of the 
unity of the Divine Nature. Yet it seems very clear that 
the use of such an epithet is but a natural link in that 
chain of unmeaning panegyric which distinguishes the 
religion of ignorant men. When one divinity has been 
made to engross the powers of all the rest, it is the neves- 
sary termination of this piece of flattery, to denominate 


\ ukrius Soiar.us call? Jupiter “ the father and mother of the nods '* 

Jupiter Munipoteus, regain Hex ipse DcCunqne 
Progenitor, Gcnctris'iue lVfu.i ; Dens unus et idem. 

Aputl Augustin. Ue Civital. IX-i, lib. iv. cap. xi. ct lib. vii. cap. is. 
S\ nesius uses r.imil »r language : 

So nari'p, i7u 6'«rcri /x-.;rijp, 

-vo' ap<r>)i' av ce 0/ \o«.— Syncs. Hymn, iii, 

I ' fcn * Ia r, tiRl » *» « so *-' 111 •» Hy-nn. or cuh.gy upon Jduvury, Winning 

lh-nm s omnibus orudifu.. umils; 

&c. &r*., cuds thus, 

Hermes omnia ."o m. ci ter unus— Mart. Ep. iii . iv. ep 2"> 

“ Dc Peo, ejnaquc cultu, ita Clml.turns iradhliu. referunt, 1. J'sse I> - ,i 
omnium regem, iMrenteniyue, c# i - Widen tia univtr^rum ordo ahuc'irmthl 
fu-M* .■■L-Vwtni H>l. Crit. lit,. i, cu „ ii 

• S&SXSiZ'- 

v ad : » UM.-d when upj lied to the “(ho n, ,, ,P rmPfl 1 M“‘ 

when to employed, the chief .u u 0 same—but Hip ‘ . \ l f}°^ a s, 8 , d(S, 

i,* ah. h-iu n-.»m whom all thin . • t . .... u,\ %, , tVmn -. -I 

lm> n iU term > \pu ;S |,,» X Mr. Mill would 

i 

„uo oui 1 nwuy.aiid ti - • p- •' 4 " ’ i i •••.•'» >'• 

.... . 4l | ai’OM.rst IliO Au ii ms? wo’ ♦ V " tlU .^ ^ lc '^hcl of one (iod net 
t Vv> Why - hould nut llie lfi itl 1 ’ " c f^ACTstaml of oneness nmre than 

acknowledged only one (mj , 1 l< \ 1 . 1 

I on V thi. u thu' '**»“*’ * unmade . c unia-oduced, 

bupreme Co tl In • t»ih * vpjtuvi-,. • . , .. ripuc*.,.-, is are ln.*om inud.-Hblv 

£Xorft?i" Vl '^W yi ' 3,1 firm alloOKrlofcriwaoil.* 
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BOQK II. him the one. Oriental scholars ought moreover to havo 
chap. vi. reflected that one is an epithet of very common and vague 

- application in the languages of Asia; and is by no means 

a foundation whereon to infer among tho Hindus any con¬ 
ception analogous to that which we denote by the term 
“ Unity of God” The translation of the Institutes of Menu 
affords us a very satisfactory example : “ Then only is a 
man x^erfeet when he consists of three persons united, his 
wife, himself, and his son ; and thus have learned Brahmens 
announced this — the husband is even one with his wife.” 1 
Yet surely no unity of being was sux>po3ed in this triune 
person, a man , his wife , and his son. Ad, we are informed 
by Macrobhi3, was among the Assyrians a word which 
signified one, and was a name conferred by them upon 
their chief divinity. 2 The Babylonians apx>lied it to their 
principal goddess. 9 The god Rimtnop; as wo learn 
the Bible, had the same epithet. 4 Mr. Bryant Kays it was 
a sacred title among all the Eastern nations, and originally 
conferred upou the sun. 5 Even the Greek poets, who havo 
never been suspected of refined notions of the unity of 
God, employ it to profusion. It is applied to Jupiter, to 
Pluto, to the sun, to Dionysus.® All the gods are affirmed 
to be one. 7 “ One power,” says the Orphic poetry, “ one 
divinity, Jupiter is the great ruler of all.” 8 Plutarch in¬ 
forms us that A[>ollo was frequently denominated tho 
monad, or the only one; 9 and from the emperor Julian 
we learn, that the people of Edessa had a god whom they 
called Mon i m us, a word of the same interpretation. 10 Few 

1 Institute* of Menu, ch. ix. 45. 

- JX;o t <inon» Humiu.int nmxiiimmqui- venerantur, Atlmt nomnn, dederunt 
t jus 1 - 0 !.unis interpret..i.o t Mnorob. Satin*. lib. i. cnj». U3. 

Tin i • 'luj.licution Mr. ) yant, irltn reason, suppose* to l/j ft superlative . 
but if wrong in ..uppo; ii , it an ordinal. i. 20 

*1 A< ■>. >|6o» r Kai viro ba/3iV, Ilp a . 1! -yclhus, ad v. ib The Greeks 
, .wr it. fnr a fetnioinc ajibbratton, n bn;.mine. termination. 

1 /xn l»: riuo. Hi. xli. ver. 11. “ As tite mourning of AUad luinmon, In th® 

valley of MwgldUwn. 

■■ A n.'ih Us of Ancient Mythology, i. 20. 

r * ’1A C i? Ai 'fait, «; Ato;n><ro?, 

4 Ets too? o- iitivT«ro't. —Orpll. I* r:vjf. iv. p. :*r, 4 . 

7 UXovtuiv, Ucflartjxtvr;, Kv-pis, I ’’p<or.; f 

TptTtam, N' r - : Tr^ey, /tat K t i*o\' ; -. 

‘I I ;-at<rrc»? -c irA-rc*. Ila:-. Zeus ; e, aat-’llpi) 

\pr.-fay, r,o V.itufpyos \noA\u, t < t e 0 c09 e<m.—Hcrnie; Linax. 

8 Orphic. Fragnn vi. .*10C. 

’’ Trjv MON \ .A no -. oropiV v A.toAAo.:* —Plutarch. I?ls tl 

OMri*, M54. 

*" 0::-i . iv. p : f ‘0. See note 0, jn pay s S5t», where '•■Mnury is denow Mated 
tho Thrice-oitc. 
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nations shall we find without a knowledge of the unity of 
the Di\ine Nature, if wo take such expressions of it as 
abound in the Hindu writings for satisfactory evidence. 

Africa* t0Cen ’ Mr ' IiU ’ k f ° Und it ‘ amon S the “savages of 

hu" laid S hoU e f« le same persuasion, ingenious authors 
h<u e laid hold of the term Brahme, im, the neuter 

of brahma, tlie masculine name of the creator.- This thev 
ia '° ^presented as the peculiar appellation of the one 
god ; Lratuna, Vishnu, and Siva, being only names of the 
particular modes oi divine action. But this supposition 
V or 11 “ u °thmg more)* involves the most enormous 
inconsistency; *, if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of 
action to be truly set forth in the characters of Brahma, 
\ ishnu, and Siva; as if the same people could at onco be 

TV enll ir t . ened as , to form a «*limo conception of the 
Dmno Nature and yet so stupid as to make a distinction 
but \\ ecu the character of God and his modes of action. 

already W °* ' e ] ' ldU ' Tritin g s . however, wliich are 
ahead! before us ^completely refute this gratuitous notion, 

d Provo that- Brahtae is a mere unmeaning epithet of 

Cal'. !>rahme nr the GYc.if One in the n’hif ... i upr l olno l h, HK\vrlioin (I - v 

to be infinitely removed from the comimihensh m'-v *’ cy r ! cl * ■ hi* esaonco 
*UJ they suppose him to LY XVh ' ? , ;."!»* 

. nit; uh-u. 11,ry „ tn . .. the />,• Zr n ♦*," S? I,is d,w uc 

\» hence lie is ofltu denominated the iirvr m- 1 ’ t 1 ” 1 * 1 '- V* ' fnilinc ponder, 

, :c Divine Power exerted In u-.' in ’ r “ • " " Cn ,llt >'wi-'Mer 

r .1 tod not iK’fore. thr-v cdl the ht\lo ^* v ' ^wtciu-e to that wliu-l, 

■ 

tin . t i\c him a tnontanu ;»nm< *, -,f which Sf . V rt ^ii ' 1 ( °* 

S .i.ii oh it, an I Mahud-. v«, r. r Mat**, * ° r lsuaift « ifudra. Jfara, 

<-* I«|, licsc;n ;h. lii. 37 ,,) w . u . , .. ;, a tho ni r* common *• \( r Wilf..i-.] 

■onlylue p-inehm forms .""h’ •"">» M-.hj.lev,. •" •!. 

Brohm, or the Great One.” 1 “ KlJ «uena tench ii-o 

® It is soi’L'ithinji itiotc »h, „ 

ti e Veday to lie the r r < it t; n ;* 1 S? n ; ° Thc ^" : bute* arc artlrmcd hv 
tUC Supreme Ben*. The,; „ «n.t the lilr. , p .. Wr , ,; f 

• 

to the vv-i ■ ring nr.ture 0 f thvir m ni Z lh, ‘ h,,man rn '^ " in-, 

thoughts on the inv-oiui.ivhen^ibl# • niai " M*»ouf ass, 5 mu’o fix the 

The&n. by Sentara £, '**.*.- rv f-n« „r Hm , lo $ 

of li -•or.h J). eaun’ly .4.1,,.;- ... * . r } •; ^ 

IV - V. ’ - ,T eUv: to J.rn ni<- w -<',M u, ft 

Veil iv, p. 145.—W. ,‘rnemc, \ Mnu.nna Sen. rr«-,.l„tlnn. Tun,. cl ,u 
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BOOK II. praise, applied to various gods ; l * * * V and no more indicative 
chap. vi. of refined notions of the unity, or any perfection of the 
-- Divine Nature, than other parts of their panegyrical devo¬ 
tions. We have already beheld Siva decorated with this 
title. 2 Vishnu is denominated the supreme Brahme ia 
the Bhagvat-Geeta. 3 Nay, we find this Brahme, the great. 


1 This is a specimen of most perverse reasoning. Brahme is said to be a 
mere unmeaning epithet of praise, applied to various gods; hut if it means 
nothing, what honour can it do them, why is it attached to them ? It must have 
some signification, or it would not he employed. It may be absurdly u>cd ; 
but, undoubtedly, when God or man is called Brahme, it is intended to say, 
that he is something of a more elevated nature than his ordinary nature—that 
lie is, in fact, one with that being, who, according to particular doctrines, is 
not only the cause of all that exists, but is all that exists. The reasonableness- 


of the V edanta philosophy, the fitness of sectarial panegyric, arc not in ques¬ 
tion. The eulogy of any individual god by identifying him with Brahme, 
derives its weight entirely from the notion that besides the inferior divinities? 
there is a God, one, uncreated and eternal, with whom to be identified, figu¬ 
ratively or philosophically, is highest praise.—W, 

2 Vide supra, p. 81b. 

ta, p. 84. The 

plied, not once, but many times to Cristina, in the Bhagavat. Sea Ilolbert’s 
translation in Maurice’s Hiudostan, li. 34*2, 351, 354, 3G0, 375,377,379.380* ‘ 
417,441. “The Sri Y u hnuvam Bruhuc ns,” say* Dr. Buchanan (Journey 
through Mysore, e'^., i. 144), “worship Yhlinu and the gods Of Ids family 
only, and all over the Deccan arc almost exclusively the officiating priests hr 
the temples of those deities They allege Brahma to be a son of Vishnu, and 
Siva the son of Brahma. Vishnu they c<ider as the same with Para Brahma” 
(thus Dr. Buchanan spells it instead of Brahme), “or the Supreme Being.” 
Yet of this Supreme Being, this Para Brahina, they believe as follows: “ One 
of the As or as, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the inhabitants of 
which were very troublesome to the Inhabitants of Brahma Loka. the heaven 
of Brahma, who attempted in vain to take die place ; it being destined t b> 
fall, bo long as women who resided in it should preserve their chastity. 
The angels at length offered up their prayers to Vishnu, who took upon lumsc.f 
the form of a most beautiful young man. and became Budha Avatars. Kn- 
, he danced nake i before the women, and inspired 
th« tn with loose desires, so that the fortre-s an fell a pr- y to the angeD.” 
Ibid. I.vcn Vucb, t lie daught- r • V Ambhrina, is decor.x ’ with all the a tin- 

literal tewl 

hymn in one of the \edu>, which Vach, lie informs us, “speaks in prai 1 of 
f as the tupreme and universal atOHi" [th pretended, 

( -.r bi holy belut . Brahme 1 — “ 1 nmxc with the Rud a.s, with the Vasus, 
with the AdByits, and with the Viswr -dev us. 1 uphold both the snn and the 
i t -an [in-. . vurnna], the lirmamcnt, and .••x*, etc. * ■* Me. who am the 
queen, the conform of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first of such 



I make war ontiu-ir fooa; and I pervadehea'vc.rand earthM'boreO.t- fum'r 

on the head of this universal mind; and my origin is in the mhHt of tic- ocean? 

and therefore do I pervade all beings, and toncli this heaven with nn form. 

Oritiir. -ting nil be my*, 1 pas:, l.fcc the I reeze; 1 am abov ■ this heaven, I; vend 
thi, earth; and what is the oacAX oke, that am I. Y.s’mt. Research, vlii. 
40_\ 41*3. Mr. Colebrooke ;that Vach signifies speech, nnd that she i« 
perionlflecl as tlic active power of Brahma, proceeding from him Ibid. There 

V a curious passage, descriptive of the universal soul, triv.ixhued from thj 
\Tdas by Mr. Colcbrooke. Several jargons “deeply conversant witii holy 
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the eternal oxe, the supreme soul, employed in rather a 
subordinate capacity. “The Great Brahm” says Crishna 
“is my womb. In it I place my foetus; and from it is 
the production of all nature. The great Brahm is the 
womb of all those various forms which are conceived in 
every natural womb and I am the father who soweth the 
a f. ed - , 1,1 one of the morning prayers of the Brahmens, 
cited from the Vedas by Mr. Colebrooke, water is denomi¬ 
nated Brahme,* “The sun,” says Yajnyawalcya, “is Brahme- 
this is a certain truth revealed in the sacred Upanishats* 
and m various sac’has of the Vedas. So the Bhawisliva 
Parana, speaking of the sun: Because there is none greater 
than he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is cele¬ 
brated as the supreme soul in all the Vedas."’ Air too 
receives the appellation of Brahme. Thus, says a passage 
in the Veda; “That which moves in the atmosphere Is 
air, Brahme. 4 Tlius again ; “ Salutation unto thee, 0 air! 
Lventhou art Brahme, present to our apprehension. Thee 
VS 1 * aU F®*®* Brahme:’ thee I will name ‘the right 
one thee 1 will pronounce ‘ the true one.’ May that 
mime, the universal being entitled Air, preservo me.”’ 
J-oort, too, is denominated Brahme; so is breath, and in- 

*“>?» »«* a profound «,,, S’ ?5S^'2n , i Mr 

urn versa 1 soul, ‘-oramuuiv ito that know It-, lire ,Vn‘rV’ J e knoweat the 
i, “ whom he word . ,1 u ,\] V , 

But t hr sage replied, that this wn^ nniv n V a al ! v ' 

SL’coihl declared that he worshipped “ the ™un asthe^i.T” °n S0Ul * Thc 
ti»i« was only the eye of the *.- n \ The t ! V i .. tl,e told 

a hew£sh?v; nly t lc brealh <'the 
*'}*}• But the sago ic plied that this t hf f tthc £ ca } e i cmem w the 

; ::l * answered. that !,, v orshipped -. ’I he trunk of the soul. The 
•' giiIv ;he a *. J. . ; f ‘V» i* v ' the sas» re- 

Ihttt he whipped “earth av t',, Cl ” ti T'' U ‘ e siith harmed him 
only the u et of the. soul. The nufic next ? c ^ cd that this w£ 

tu>n ; and utter- a jargon, which t<7 dcl,ver his own explains 

thus ' v • ed them collect ivniv • Y«mV C ^V l se,n hlance of meaning. 1 *• n., 
«« i'l'Jl'Mdual being; an,l you partlk^ 5 is ®ul 4U 

worships as the universal soul that wfiL ! l 5linct enjoyments. Ba 

5lTlfl 14 illli'rr...! ’ tu 
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Hut be wlio 


, J . . * • '•*«»•* rvon I. tf ir I.-l, 2 - • . biu.ib nm i,«.- woo 

»nd is inferred from consciov » , K " '"?’«•} manifested 

bi In- h, m all -,.tils : bis head is si.’ .’...iV.i V. n ' 1,rm ' a ail \v„rltls, ,n „u 
*jc is similarly varied , id, i rc ;„. ' , *»'•«• ;•! U . ■ . 

nouiulant; hi* aMnmen is alike full ; )us trunk l*> no less 

t altar: his hair U the aacred fc* ' ' thc cnrt " • his hrea^t is 

the consecrated fianu, and ln 3 mouth the ni.i [)' * th ,V h,)U!,t! ‘ ,<ia f ‘re; his mind 
i Bhagvat-Geeta. p. 107* Q oW *tinn.* . 

seLa. vfm from * w,if c ~ 4r >- '>)• Re- 

* A-dat, lies. viii. 417. 6 Ihht. i a 
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tellecfc, and felicity. 1 Nay, it is affirmed, as part of the- 
Hindu belief, that man himself may become Brahme ; thus 
in the Bhagvat-Geeta, Cristina declares : u A man being 
endowed with a purified understanding, having humbled 
lus spirit by resolution, and abandoned the objects of the 
organs; who hath freed himself from "pa>ion and dislike,, 
who worshippeth with discrimination, eateth with moder¬ 
ation, and is humble of speech, of body, and of mind ; who- 
preferreth the devotion of meditation, and who constantly 
placeth 1 : s confidence in dispassion ; who is freed from 
ostentation, tyrannic strength, vain-glory, lust, anger, and 
avarice; and who is exempt from selfishness, and in all 
things temperate, is formed for being Brahm.” 2 

Such are the proofs on which the opinion lias been 
adopted that sublime principles run through the religion 
of the Brahmens. 3 I know no supposition which can be 


1 Extract from the Vedas by Mr. Cotebrooke, Asiat. Kcsoureh. viil 
4. r >5, 456. 

2 Bluigvat-Gceta, p. 131, 132. , . 

3 Sir \V. Jones seems to have found proofs of u j ure theism almost eveiy 
whore. Speaking of the Arabs, he says, “ The religion of the poets, at lea*W 
c C ems to have InC-n pure theism ; and this we may know with certainty, lie- 
cause we have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, which contain pious 
and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the power aim omnipo¬ 
tence, of Allah, or the God . If an inscription said to have been found ou 
marble in Yemen lie authentic, the ancient inhabitants of that country pre¬ 
served the religion of Ebcr, and professed a belief in miracles, and a tuiuri 
state.” (As. Hes. ii. ».) Did Sir W. not know that the wildest 
abound ill' in miiwlcs, md t: . t no religion is without a • e !et m a > ■ 1 

: taic? Did it -.cant an in.wript : on in Yemen to prove to us this r Mr W • 
proofs of a pure theism as easily among the Persians as among the 

duci-it by Mohsaui Pani, wu> katwtnek Newton calls the oldest (root it 
Justly cb’kd the noblest) of ail religions : A lion belief that one supreme ‘ yi 
made the w rid by his power, and continually governed it by his pron' emy * 
u pious tear, love, and cloration of him ; a dm- reverence for parents and 
person • a fraternal affection »«r the v. hole human race, and a eonipasai-ua^ 

- tenderness oven for the. brute creation.” Yet under Ilusliang, who, it wO»|U 
appear, was the imt':nv of r.,is priir“val religion, ho tells us, tlmt the popmai 
won hip of the. Ir.vu ms was puiely Saida:. (Ibid, p. r ri.) At the •- ure nine 
he a zures us, ihto. during his supposed tfahnhuiliun dvnost) . when Ih'^ 

duncnicai system prevailed, “ whwi'l 

we van hardly,” lie says. “ doubt was iho. first corruptlou of »i<■ oldest 
purest religion.” (Ibid. p. 59. > 11} this account three diflVieul religious 

must liav'bull been the prevalent religious of Persia, at one and me s«»u> 
time. Unless (which is r it a theory with slight presumptions in its favori’) 
we conclude that all three were originally one amt the same.—Even 
mo.' t solK'r-mindi d and judicious men, the lofty language of a mean : : 'F r * . 
gtttiou is calculated to Imp. -■>. Ihc indn .inme oi.d inn Ulgrnt Harris l' 1 * 
account of the travels of William dc Ituhruquis, states it ns bis opinion, ‘’ a/tcr 
oil the pains that be had been able to take, in order to obtain some sort of cer- 
tuintv on this head,"Hiuu the iriigi-m of the Tartar* includes the. - three 
point<: ” ! ii. t,—that there !-• r.c «: >d. the fountum of being, the i re-ator oh jl 
thi.r c, lIu- ruler of all thiners. and the sole object of Divine woi diip. f» • 
ly, -that all men in n< :.d arc his creatures, and ll.u ef . v ought to vc ' s ‘der 
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employed to reconcile the inconsistencies, and to remove 
the absurdities, which we have found this opinion to in¬ 
volve, unless it be assumed that the legends of the Hindus 
are all allegorical: and though, in their literal interpreta¬ 
tion, they may bo altogether unworthy of a perfect being 
that yet a recondite and enigmatical meaning may be ex¬ 
torted from them, which will tally with the sublime hypo¬ 
thesis it i wished to entertain. Undoubtedly', if we 
assume to ourselves the licence of giving to the Hindu 
mythology a meaning to suit our own views, wc may form 
out of it not only a sublime theology, but a sublime philo¬ 
sophy, or any thing we please. It might, however, have 
been imagined that the futility, the absurdity, of these 
arbitrary interpretations had been too well exposed to 
allow them to mislead such mon as some of the advocates 
for the allegorical souse of the Hindu scriptures. 1 The 
latter Plato niats, and other refiners upon the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, drew from it a pure system of theology 7 , by 
the very same process which is adopted and recommended 
in regard to the fables of the Hindus. w Without a tedious 
detail,” gays Mr. Gibbon, “the modern reader could not 
form a ju i«ge allusions, the forced etymo¬ 

logies, the solemn trilling, and the impenetrable obscurity 
of these sages, who professed to reveal the system oi the 
universe. As the tiviitioua of Per .ill mythology were- 
variously related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty 
to select the most convenient circumstances ; and as hey 


en¬ 


cash other as brethren descended iro;n one common parent, and alike 

; anti That, t 

ahu^e those V.*. n-.a.;s or t«- injure each other. Thirdly,—That in much :\ 
the cuitn.i • reason t mankind hath taught them to establish propertv 
necessary that 1*. .should he Hv-'-erv d, and that it is there:-re the dutv of, 
man 1 


necessary that h should be vreserved, am. 
in to be content with hfe* own” (See Harris’s Collection ».f Vov . - 


i(iw w M •» iihitik 5 coin . 

U-s Mv.d. dens m’out toas J; -un r s ununimemont, qu'ils u avo ; et i ; 
d’lduk-*, m de diynutes subalmruos, mais qu’ils sacriiiotant uni.iuenieiu h ui 
< tre HUjHfftmc et imeahle. (l’allas, Voya c i 126 1 

1 Tlte advocates of this interpretation are not Europeans alone Tin 
Umdm-tbeiMehe.spveit.and nor wiU,out pood autlu itf - iV f-' imi;- . 
tahlv evidtmfc that none of the m- taph.u v.al repre cntainus which arise T, . -t 
the mctaphoriealgi.\in niuch the Vedas m<. written, wci ; dcs'-. u< i 
viewed in an> *iei h-.dit t. an a lucre allegro-v.”—R&uuiwhuu u«.v, p 

’ 1 powers or . 

llpnves lia\*‘ boon invented for the bem-ili of whoui not jw^'v.r.i o 
auttiv lent ind 1 ra^ndi-!-:.. Maliumirvana, quoted by Uniuiooiiun lit 

rt - * .— *” “ nr.' ^. .... 
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BOOK II. translated an arbitrary cipher, they could extract from any 
chap. vx. fable any sense which was adapted to their favourite 

- - system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious form of 

a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some 
moral percept, or some physical truth ; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the sun between the 
tropics, or the separation of the human soul from vice and 
error.” 1 But if a condemnation thus severe can be justly 
pronounced upon those who allegorize the Greek and Ro¬ 
man mythology, what judgment should be formed of those 
by whom the same mode of interpretation is applied to 
the fables of the Hindus? 2 The Egyptian religion is 
allowed on all hands to have possessed the same funda¬ 
mental principles with the Hindu, and to have resembled 
it remarkably in its outward features : yet, of all the 
f^stems of superstition which were found within the Ro¬ 
man empire, Mr. Gibbon pronounces this to be “ the most 
contemptible and abject.” 4 There are satisfactory iv-anons 
for supposing that improvement in the language of the 
Brahmens, and refinement in the interpretations which 
they put upon their ancient writings, not to speak of what 
may have been done by their favourite practice of interpo¬ 
lation have been suggested by the more rational and simple 
doctrines of Mahomet. 4 The natural effect of acquaintance 
with a better creed is well described by Mr. Br} r ant. U R 
is to be observed,” he says, t: that when Christianity had 
introduced a more rational system, as well as a more 

i Gil-bon’s II . t. of the Bed. and Fall of the K m. Emp. i' r . 71 
a Thu Hindu ideas aro so extremely loose, vague, and nru . rt un, ttn p j 
are material* unspeakably convenient for workmanship of this descriptor 1 * 
** The Hindu religion ,** says an Oriental scholar of some eminence, ** w 
1 -limit, ifmt f/irr 1 i - ecarcc’y a:i opinion tt uilt not countenance ’ A'lour t' 
Shiraz,by F.(l. \rd Scott VViirii*I j. p. 3, note.— M. 

Mr. W to. —W. 

s Gibbon’s Hist, nf the Perl. and Fall V the Horn. Emj>. i. 5-*. 

• Besides tin: invincible re-ns afforded by the eircuuiMances of the ca^» 
the artful pro!-, nee* a id evasions of the Brahmens are evidence enough. 
Mr. Win rd, having Mted the general opinion, that the three principal gods 
of Egypt resolve them into one, namely, the sun, rays. “ 'lhc case \vn > nearly 
the sari: in ancient India; but there is no subject on which tin modern Drab* 
mens are more res. rved; for when they arc closely interrogated on the tit.o 
t.i Dcva, or Goi . which their most sacred books eivc to ihe sun, they avoid :| 
dircct answer, h ’-ve recourse to evasions, and often contnidict one another ami 
thcu:sel\cs. Tin} confess, however, unanimously, that the sun is an .-nddent 
or image of the three great divinities jointly and individually: that h 
Brai.:.. . the . 1 tt.Ill—M. . 

These general assertn of WiJford are always to be received with uroat 
caution. There is no reason why the Brahman* -dionld make a nryster> m 
applying the word Deva ;o the -S i;.. The Sun is a god, a Dova, nud F " • 
i roperly means, that which slunc*.—W. 
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refined worship, among mankind ; the Pagans were struck 
with the sublimity of its doctrines, and tried in their turns 
to refine. But their misfortune was, that they were 
obliged to abide by the theology which had been trans¬ 
mitted to them ; and to make the history of the Gentile 
gods the basis of their procedure. This brought them 
into immense difficulties and equal absurdities : while they 
laboured to sol\ o wbat was inexplicable, and to remedy 
what was past cure. Hence we meet with many dull. 
and elaborate sophisms even in the great Plutarch : but 
many more in after-times, among the writers of whom I 
am speaking. Proclus is continually ringing the changes 
upon the terms, roo? roepn?, and vorjros ; and explains what 
is really a proper name, as if it signified sense and intellect. 
In consequence of this, he tries to subtilize and refine all 
the base jargon about Saturn and Rhea and would persuade 
U3 that the most idle and obscene legends related to the 
divine mind, to the eternal wisdom, and supremacy of the 
Deity. Thus he borrows many exalted notions from 
Christianity ; and blends them with the basest alloy, with 
the dregs of Pagan mythology.” 1 Such are the opinions 
of the greatest men reflecting those attempts to allegorize 
a rude superstition, which some of the most celebrated of 
oiu Indian guides so vehemently recommend. 2 


* Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i - 104,109. 

2 Mr. Ilaihcd very Judici uwly condemns t lie project to allegorize ami refme 
upon the Hi >lo?y. u Many conjectural doctrines, savsbe, “have 

been circulated by the learned and ingenious of Europe upon the mythology 
of the Centos; and they have unanimously endeavoured to construe tlu* 
extravagant mhics with which it aliouuds into sublime and mystical symbol* 
of the mod refined morality. This mode of reasoning, however common is 
not quite rati did or equitable, became it sets out with supposing in those 
people a (letic*enev ul taith wi»u respect to tl».. authenticity of their own 
scripture'., v “ich, u though our letter mtormati»n may convince us to be alto¬ 
gether fid >- md erroneous, vet are by i*u m literally esteem ^ , ti • i-. i , 

■ 

da «f WOShin to nfr° * V* 

vdtli • ir own, th .t a!!: gnv.cal c struct! n! 2 l u kmd of v, ‘ ,r ' nm ^ 

} . s an( J forced allusions to a mystic 

cr°vyl : - :nW''u.I, !y j ^ ,U S 1 luiu an ' 1 “«•»» '•>«« ut 

cnuiuiv the Hiit 

. inVLi l J t,J " anLs im emersion from savage barbrn-wn . . i h • 
in - ‘I understou i the mythology of their country 

in uj l.u.ai , and the:.i was a time to ovi n nation wIthe hi lu <.t 
rank m it equally vulgar and ilUicrnte with the lowest \ limdu. 

^I '!"*}' a «rthuted to a hi ihi.ia, a i.aam, or a Kidum, 
Uv: y M ‘ b,c ut : : ity, and the relaii.-n of thorn as im -t 

strictly historical. lureuiec to the ( lo of Qent ( 

religion <>» undent nation*!, \ oltaire say . v ith jusun • “ un pmirroit fain dcs 
volumes aor ce 8ujet; mais tons ces •; muons.; reduisent ft deux mots cW 
.quo le pros <lu genre humain a ct ru tres !• ng-tciups inscine et imbociV • 
et que peut Otre les plus insensds tic tous out cu : ccu\, , lU l ont voulu irouvor 
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Of the pure and elevated ideas of the Divine Nature, 
which are ascribed to the Hindus, or to any other people,, 
an accurate judgment may bo formed, by ascertaining the 
source from which they arc derived. It will be allowed that 
•just and rational views of God can be obtained from two sour¬ 
ces alone : from revelation ; or, where that is wanting, from 
sound reflection upon the frame and government of the uni¬ 
verse. Wherever men are sufficiently improved to take 
a comprehensive Survey of this magnificent system, to ob¬ 
serve the order which prevails, the adaptation of means to 
ends, and the incredible train of effects which flow from 
the simplest causes ; they may then form exalted notions 
of the intelligence to wliich ail those wonders are ascribed. 1 
If all the unrevealed knowledge which we possess respect¬ 
ing God, the immediate object of none of our senses bo 
derived from his works, they whose ideas of the works are 


un seas It ces fables «tb units, > : metbv de la raison duns In *' -lie. ' Voltaire, 
Philosophic do l’Histi.ire, Oeuvres Competes, h, Gotha, 17s, torn. x\!. ]>. 

Mr. Wilkins, reprobating some other attempts at refinement on the Hindu 

■ 

odes of their favourite poet Hafiz, wherein every obscene allusion is ^ibli- 
jnated into a divine mystery, and the host and the tavern are as ingeniously 
in umorphosed into their prophet and his holy temple.” hhagrot-Geet.i. 
note 114.—M. 

livery oriental scholar knows that the odes of Ilafiz, as of many other 
Persian poeh, are allegorical, and that all the rapturous love of Sufi v> riter > 
is mystical philosophy relating to the separation of individualized soul from 
the source from whence it emanated, it is very true that explanation by alle¬ 
gory may have been carried sometimes <o excess, but to the comp' sition • f a 
popular mythology man;. elements contribute* and none mure copiously than 
aliegor.-. 'l*he greater uuird er of the Hindu fables are obvious allegories, and 
tit< to ndation <>f the whole •.. • iem, in its popular Mini e. is eminently aller 
gone-h The three chief divinities are lopL.dedly admitted to 1 e n--thing 
more iban personifications of the powers of God Inaction. With tlio v«l®M r 
the personifications lecoirm realities—the types become tlie things ivpii ed.—* 
Thin i* tic* natural progress of all idolatry , i ven where it ha* been graft'd 
upon the simple trutl^ of Christianity; and there is no difficulty in under¬ 
stand) ng h*.'v i: vhouM i..iv * t.i," t) r- .-nurse in Hindustan.—W. 

1 1 hat the nations of the Minors arc irrut:•> ul j.n»l erroneous, true, be ad- 
. am they are therefore offensive to minds better informed; hut w 
subsequent Jo- i m: lions rf «>gnidirg, gross, and \ gusting, are - ur* rly np- 
plh ible; nor is u>y distinction here i l worn yth .• 

' ; . ! ■ ■ : • ■ 
ttfeee the order of the world as the necessary roiro^ucme of its ri.br of 
dc. rlopmcnt, and men arc enjoined to study God in Ins works. “ The V< .»ts." 
says Hamraoh.: hoy, “hold out pwconlions against framing a deitv after 
human Uii’gimd ion, and recommend mankind to dire.: all researches towards 
• • 

mind their regular, w so, aud wo nderful combinations and arrangements. * 
to the abridgment id the Vcdoot, viii. The philosophical doctrines^ 
whit h invariably enjoin dhr. a .1 of all external, and merely temporal exist¬ 
ence, and ’.ho exclusive due. ti««n yf the power# of mind to the study of a 
man's own soul, may be comlcmm-d a; unwise and ill-directed, but they can 
sca-eely he termed. with justice, mean and degnvlirg; the end iti elevat'd, 
though the means U- mistaken.—W. 
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tic highest degree absurd, mean, and degrading, cannot 
■whatever may be tho language which they employ, have 
elevated ideas of the author of those works. It is'impos- 
.sible for the Stream to ascend higher than the fountain 
The only question therefore is, what are the ideas which 
the Ilindu.s have reached concerning the wisdom and 
V.miy <4 the wiverse, T„ fej» fee . 1 , vm is clear and 
incontrovertible. No people, how rude and ignorant so- 
ever, who ua\e been so far advanced as to loave us memo- 
rials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more 
gross and disgusting picture of the universe than what is 
presented in the writings of the Hindus.' In the concep¬ 
tion of it no coherence, wisdom, or beauty, ever appears • 
all is disorder, caprice, passion, contest, portents, prodi¬ 
gies, violence, and deformity.- It is perfectly evident that 

1 Even Mr. Maurice says; “The Hindu notions of the mundane system ar 
V.JUT the imx monstrous that ever v ere adopted liv anv Vh<> 

t'oabt the light of reason; and, in truth, very little rcconvih ili’e with thrme 

r»nnu-n i‘ CaS ha i' c 1>mi tous:ht to entertain of the profoniHl Icarnin^and 
renownea siiuaatyof the aiuient Brahmens.’ 4 Maurice, li >; HtodoM. i 

i . i i ? ie r l : nothhl - in Sanscrit literature in inv decree h> be cmn- 
flowing reflection < i n Peruvian In* a, “ If the heave be so 
l’Kv erfiii " 10 t J mme . a1, 'J * e;l of thL * raelmc.-umic, how much more 

lis ,’nuh mil' an ? TC ^l’Jcnik-nt most his person and Majtstv U , who 
tr ._, a* lna 11 a ,<l ‘-reidor • 1 all. Other sayings of his were these. If I 

u,i , tXf ttent!c.< Sitv/Hits nil earth.':; crcnhtres:' liareilas.so do 
} h V •mucntui iou of Peru, book Iv. ch. lJ. J hero is • . .. rwhh. , 

Ih v.c rut sinve this v.u-Miv.cn (which however mnv well bv so s heeted of 
1 '' n •' ' ' mrco) tran si del bv Mr. >■ . , m , 

ok b\ ( Imonjeevu in wluch the • ret 

'T? CU ' : • ' vu ?' exp; - -I. Sard’s View, &c . ii. ST . n 

1 .• 

Struck with the title ot i chapter or lcetu •• , ;i ; him- lt _,, \ 

litre, I thought. V id undoubtedly bo found s mo reflections on i *7* 1 nCsS I 
ord*r ot tlie universe; 1 ii: v ath t . t v the ‘ 0l } e W lbdom and 

“ Behold,” says Vishnu, in the to nn of liMina to' \ r j " * tohon* x 11 * b ‘ 1 ' 0 u : 
dedal, never seed before, la hold in r is mV iV i J 5*! 1 ’ , , * * 1llM wou- 

and Inanimate, and all things ebe thou L ta mind^o " Uole i y r< J rUl finite 
uuablo to Bee with these thy natural , ves I ■■ m S! ! h ' 

Villi-h behold my divine connexion.”-: \Vh*t “i U “ v ' Mlly ' ‘ °*with 

ged, within toy breast. g,e ws assembled nn > A J “ lU>d:,r '- s ’ “ 1 U*hol.},0 
i see Brahma, that dcilv sitt ng t , n Mk /. , 4 ; l , w fl* ‘«ir tribe mb.:-'*, 
and heavenly (Wagas t^rmpM : aU tho -h [flaiots] 

termed with abundant arms, Jui Wm JlKn*' a ! 1 sUI, ' M * * r shape, 

neither diw..vervl,vt.e;di»dni , m ‘ ,lt ,s * ailtl • but 1 van 

’ { L * “° ra - am th 7 <"'*> 0 universal lord, 

cJwra Ithe km vital w.an V < V i ■ V'• ' ‘ ‘'!«b and 
glory,darting p«f<ilgent beams «roim i i of , , Il '|f Ua . ° r I* - uiass of 

<m all sides, with light onuu -V r.»idn. i V !; lcc ’ u ' ,|( Ul ; to 1 ° shiuinj 
Thou a: i the suprem : K ia , invia-rm si * li ’ .ardent h • < r h_- n.ni ».m. 

prime supporter of tlie universal orbP'niw’n' ? tr> Vo k r *MV' li: 1,11 1 art 

.uardian of relirfon ! TU»u art "..If‘I, 

[lltcnllly, but liorc ni. ojt t.M'\j.n-b, iltc vtul sou'j. 1 see ttiro v.ill- t- 

lr-yim.my, Mithout middle, urd v. ithuut end : of > ..lorn- „!i\mte ; J arm” "m." 
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the Hindus never contenqilated the universe as a con¬ 
nected and perfect system, governed by general laws, and 
directed to benevolent ends ; and it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that than their religion is no other than that pri- 
. mary worship, which is addressed to the designing and invi¬ 
sible beings who preside over the powers of nature, accord¬ 
ing to their own arbitrary will, and act only for some private 
and selfish gratification. The elevated language, which 
this species of worship finally assumes, is only the refine¬ 
ment, which flattery, founded upon a base apprehension 
of the divine character, ingrafts upon a mean supersti¬ 
tion. 1 



thee touching the heavens, and shining with such glory, of such various hues, 
with widely opened mouths and bright expanded eyes, I am disturbed v,-ifhm 
resolution faileth me, 0 Vishnu! and I find no rest! Having beholden 
Ifni teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time s last tire , 1 
: which way I turn ! 1 find no peace! Have mercy, then, O god 'oj 


mcrnblc ; the sun and moon thy eye,-, thy mouth a flaming fire, and the whole 
world si lining with thy reflected glory ! The space between tne heavens an ► 
the earth is possessed by thee alone, and e\ try point around : the three regm _ 
of the universe, O mighty spirit! behold the wonders of thy awful countena 
with troubled minds. Of the celestial bands, some I see fly to thee for rcrag . 
whilst some, afraid, with joined bunds sing forth thy praise. jl uiarshee. , 

holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with mb. rat mg praises, inc 
Hoodras, the Adityas, the Va^oos, and all those tilings the world est'-cmcui 
good; Asween and Koomar, i..g Murools and Ooshtnapas; the tomdhar* niiu 
the Yukshos, with the holy tribes of Soors, all stand earing on thee, and all 
nlike amazed, The winds* alike with me, are terrified to behold thy wondrous 
form r antic; with many mouths and eyes; with many arms, and leers, and 
breasts ; with many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus, ns 1 see 
touching the nn/i ainnincr with ftiioh rrlorv. of such vftrloi 

i widely opened 
me; my resolutionf 
thy dreadful i 

know not which way 1 lurui j uuu uu .. - y 

goth ! thou mansion of the unite’ se ! The :s>ns of Drcctarashtra, now, " * * 

those rulers of the land, Bhecshma, Drona the son of Soot, and even tlie i 
of our army, seem to be precipitating: themselves hastily mm thy mouth 
covering such frightful rows of teeth! whilst some appear to «u.;k bh 
thy teeth with their bodies sorcl v mangled. As the rapid streams of full-nowmg 
rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s bed ; even so these heroes of the human rac*' 
rush on towards thv flaming mout 1 . As troops of insects, with imrc.isny 
sis- i, seek their own detraction in tlicflaming fire ; even so these people, .• » ‘ 
swelling fury, sock their own destruction. Thou inrolvestand swallowe d, tnu 
altogether, e.cn unto the last, with thy flamiug mouths; whilst the whole worm 
thy a ful beams, U Vishnu, shaic forth on all sides- 
IJhagvar-r.fcm. p. 10. See. Such is “Thu Display of the Divine Nature m too 
form of the universe!” 

1 In the grant of land, translated from a plate < f pper (Asiat. lie". •' *'* 

urn »n ■ praises of the so- r.'-igu, by whom f< donation made, it H sum* 
*• ];-,(• gotiH i.ad apprehensions in the beginning of time, that the g 1 - ry ot s ° 
Hiv it a luonanh would leave them without marks of distinction ; then. 1 '* r was, 
that Pti rari a turned a third eye in his forehead ; redraach:a, fuu r aims ; Ay 
wiabhu, lour faces; that Cali held acimcter in her hand; ilamn, a lotos il"wet* * 
and Van ; 1) Sir Viliam Jones, in the note, sa\ f ‘ lTie six names in too 
t *xc are appellations of the gods Maliadeva, Vishnu, liruhma.and the u.nulcsse* 
burga, Lacshmi, Seraswati.’' So that the three supreme doilies, with tfic 
v.*cr, afraid of being eclip. cd !>v an earthly ing, ami uere oblige.! y 
assume new distinctions (of a verv i: . nous aud imposing sort!) to prevent * 


lamentable an occurrence.—M. fhc 

No one but the author would liar e pressed into the support m hu theory j 
c ,ti :w aw r ance of adulation; he could not have supposed tla.l the writer or ■ 
panegyric himself luvieved in the apprehensions Which he ascribes hypero 
tally to the gods.—W. 
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If it lie deemed necessary to inquire into the principle of 
the Hindu superstition ; or which of the powers of nature 
personified into gods, they exalted in the progress of hyper¬ 
bolical adoration to the supremacy over the rest, and the 
lordship of till things ; the question is resolved by copious 
an ^ ou this point inquirers generally coincide. 
Sir \> llliam Jones has written a discourse to prove that the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India are the same. But it is 
sufficiently proved, that the Greek and Roman deities ulti¬ 
mately resolve themselves into the sun, whose powers ami 
provinces had been gradually enlarged, till they included 
those of all nature. It follows that the sun, too, is the prin¬ 
ciple of the Hindu religion. « We mast not be surprised ” 
says Sir William Jones, “at finding on a close examination, 
that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two; for it seems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and 
goddesses, in ancicut Rome and modern Yaranes, mean only 
the powers of nature; and principally those of the sun, ex¬ 
pressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful 
names. > He says, too, that “the three Powers Creative, 
Preservative, and Destruct ive, which the Hindus express by 
the triliternl word Aum, were grossly ascribed by the first 
idolaters to the heat, light, and flame of their mistaken 
divinity the sun. - Brahma, 1 I him, and Siva, were there¬ 
for;-, the heat, light, and flame of the sun; and it follow as 
a very clear deduction, that Brahme, whoso powers were 
shadowed forth in the characters of tkoso three gods was 
the sun himself. This conclusion, too, is established l • 
m. ny express texts of the Hindu scriptures, as well as In 
the mo, o venerated part of the Hindu ritual. “ The svlla 
ble Om (Aum) intend*,” say 3 a nassaoe , fftm ' 5 V 

translated by Mr. Colebrooke, “every do°ity; It bdou^lo 
Parameshti, him v/ho dwoll • in < i‘ J 10 

iipiiertaics tu Embrnc, tk« oa«; t, iSmgoJ“ o° W 

.tmB, theaap enntgndiag ™, 1 . otber doitta.Uk 

1086 se ^ c,- al regions, are portions of the three go: 
tney are Variously named and described, on account of their 
different operations: but in fact there is only one deity, xhb 

1 On the Gods of Greece, &<\, Asiat. L'c -irch -ir.? 

* Asiat. Research, i. 272.—-M. ’* 07 ’ 

on™-wf "° authori,y fur U,i3i the is en.pU.yc*! s an illustration 
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Great Soul. He is called the sun ; for lie is the soul of all 
beings. Other deities arc portions of him.” 1 I have already 
quoted a very remarkable passage from Yajnyawalcya, one 
of the highest of all authorities, in which the sun is directly 
asserted to be Brahme, and to be the supreme soul, as is 
declared in all the edas.- Another passage translated 
from a \ eda by Mr. Colebrooke, says : Fire is that original 
cats c, the sun is that ; such too is that pure Brahme. Fven 
he is the god who pervades all regions ; he, prior to whom 
nothing was born; and who became all beings, himself the 
lord of creatures.” 3 A passage in the Yeda, translated by 
Sir W illiam Jones, says, “That Sun, than which nothing is 
higher, to which nothing is equal, enlightens tbc sky, the 
earth, the lower worlds, the higher worfds, other worlds, en¬ 
lightens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast.”- In 
the Bhavisbya Parana, Crishntt himself says; “The sun is 
the god of perception, the eye of the universe, the cause of 

he an 

powers. From him this universe proceeded,atid in him it 
will reach annihilation; lie is time measured by instants.” 
I shall add but one instance more. There is a passage in 
the Vedas, which is regarded by the Hindus with unspeak¬ 
able "venerations. It has a distinctive appellation. It is 
called the Gayatri, and is used upon the mightiest occa¬ 
sions of religion. It is denominated the holiest text in the 
^ edas. This extraordinary, this most sacred, this most won- 
dci ml text, is thus translated by Sir William Jones t “Bet via 
adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the godhead, who 
illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom all must return, whom vo invoke to direct our 
u uderst.endings aright in our progress towards liis holy 
? efrt \ ‘ An m!' er• vei siou of it, and somewhat different in 

o f thefnut of t vo V< d:, : “I subjoin,” say, he, “a transla¬ 
tion of the prayer which contains it, as also of the preceding 

1 Ibid. vili. 397.—if. 

This does not prove the convert • vl? n ^ o „ , , 

Giv r Soul nfaiinip 0,r» p ri . ,♦ c, , ’ ' lz » tlmt * 1,0 S’* 111 ws ever callo 1 the 

v-iih f r< i ’ 11 ^ : : ^ ^ i 1 • ut iS ; :at 

5 Si'* \\ illiam Jones's Works, vi. 417 . 
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(both of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake BOOK II. 
of exhibiting the Indian priests’ confession of faith with its chap. vi. 

context •—“This new and excellent praise of thee, 0 splendid, - 

playful Sun! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this 
my speech: approach this craving mind as a fond man seeks 
<i woman. May that sun who contemplates and looks into 
all worlds bo our protector! — Let us meditate on tiie 
adoraele light of the divine Ruler; may it guide our 
inteli eots ! l Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid Sun, who should bo studiously worshipped. Vene¬ 
rable men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
Sun with oblations and praise:"- Cons riuuedl by these 
and similar passages, Mr. Colebrooke says; “The aneb-nt 
Hindu religion, as founded on the Indian Scriptures, re- 
cognises but one God, yet not sufficiently discriminating the 
creature fro m the Creator This is an important admission, 
from ono of the most illustrious advocates of the sublimity 
of the Hindu religion. Had he reflected for one. moment, 
be would have seen that between not sufficiently^ and not - 
at-all y in this case, there can bo no distinction. 1 
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In the natural progress of religion, it very frequently 
happens, that the spirit of adulation and hyperbole exalts 
admired or powerful individuals to the rank of gods. The 
name of the sun, or of some other divinity, is bestowed as 
a title, or as an epithet of inflated praise, upon a great 
prince, or conqueror. 1 Immediately the exploits of the 
hero are blended with the functions of the god; and, in 
process of time, when the origin of the combination is for¬ 
gotten, they form a compound mass of inextricable and 
inconsistent mythology. Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion, 
that in the Yedas the elements and tho planets alone are 
deified ; that the worship of heroes was introduced among 
the Hindus at a later period ; and makes a remarkable 
figure in the Puranas. 2 

Among the false refinements to which tho spirit of a 
liulo religion gives birth, it is worthy of part i . .. 

that abstract terms arc personified, and made to assume 
the character of gods ; such as. Health and Sickness ; War 
and Peace; Plenty; Famine, Pestilence. When the most 
general abstractions, too, begin to be formed, as of space of 
time, of fate, of nature, they arc apt to fill the mind with 
a kind of awe and wonder ; and appear to stretch beyond 
all things. They are either, therefore, apprehended as 
new gods, and celebrated as antecedent, and superior, to 
{ill the old ; or if any of the old have taken a firm posses¬ 
sion of the mind, they are exalted to the new dignity, and 
receive the name of the abstract idea which most forcibly 
engages the attention. Thus, among the Greeks and the 
Romans, Fate usurped a power over all tho gods. The 
Par5?ce books represent Ormusd and Ahriman, the Good 
Principle and th; Evil Principle, sometimes as indepen- 

mg their eiistenoe to - 

thing above them ; in a manner extremely resembling the 
language of the Sanscrit books respecting Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. At times, however, the Persians express them¬ 
selves more precisely. “ In the law of Zoroaster,” says one 
of their sacred books, “it is positively declared that God 
[Ormusd] was created by Time along with all other beings : 

. 1 Ada( *’ the na ™ c Assyrian tic y, was held by ten Syrian kings 

in succession. Jncol. Dam as. >r.. Josephum, Antiq Itb. xli. cap. 6. 
among Christians, kings and ■real men have received all the general titles of 
lie ' ity, lord, m a jetty, hi'jhnm t, excellence y grv.ee . 

2 Asiat. Research, viii. 308, note. 
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and the creator is Time; and time has no limits; it has BOOK II. 
nothing above it; it has no root : it has always been, and chap. vi. 

always will be. No one who has understanding will ever - 

say, Whence did Time come 1 In that grandeur wherein 
Time was, there was no being who could call it creator, 
because it had not yet created* Afterwards it created fire 
and water, and from their combination proceeded Ormusd. 

Time was the creator, and preserved its authority over i he 
creatures which it had pmduoe&***I said in the beginning 
that Ormusd and Ahriman came both from Time. 1 The 
Brahmens, on the other hand, rather appear to have ad¬ 
vanced the dignity of the acknowledged divinities so far 
as to make it embrace the extent of the abstract ideas ; 
and to have regarded them as the abstract ideas them¬ 
selves. Thus Mr. Wilkins supposes, that Brahme repre¬ 
sents nature ; Brahma, matter ; Vishnu, space ; Siva, time. 

But 'his is ii rmmoment which is very sparingly, if at all 
> h*oed in any writings of the Brahmens, which have 
yet been laid open to European eyes. Direct contradic¬ 
tions of it, though plentifully diffused, arc no proof that 
it is not at all a Hindu doctrine. Thus Crishna, in the 
Boda, says, “I anr mo. ertheless failing Time, the Bre- 
server, whose face is turned on all sides”;* ;< point of view 
in which it well agrees with the peculiar attribute 
’Vishnu. But in the vary same discourse, CYishua civ 
again, “I am Time, the destroyer of mankind,”^ in wh; ;h 

. 

still more remarkable that Brahma is said to have “ Bven 
being to time, and the divisions of time”; 1 and that space 
is said to have been produced from the ear of the first 
victim immolated by the Gods. 5 Nay, there are passages 
m which the Hindus acknowledge a destiny or fate which 
over-rules the Supreme Beings themselves. “ Tho future 
condition of great beings is destined with certainty, both 
e nakedness of Mahadeva, and the bed of Vishnu, on a 
\ast set pent. hat is not to be, that will not be ; and if 
an event bo predoomed, it cannot happen otherwise.” 0 

1 Anquem J>u]X 5 fst*n, Zendavpv i 74 .< 

2 Ji hagvat-OL-cw, p. 87. ta * u 34 3 .... n 

4 Institutes of Mean, ob. i. 24. . I • • 

by Mr. CflO' brookc, A^isit. Kcecarch,. 


* A passage Iran elated from the V 
Mi. 204. 

pad 

♦uni mysterious ikiticnti : ' : cl wu.. 
VOL. I. 


' T ones’s W<-rks, \i. • ■ A if.cation, 

-nr abstract idea, as Time, or Sjuis', is bv 
T 
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BOOK II. When the exaggerations of flattery are in this manner 
chat. vi. ingrafted upon the original deification of the elements and 
“— powers of nature ; and when the worship of heroes and of 
abstract ideas is incorporated with the whole ; then is pro¬ 
duced that heterogeneous and monstrous compound which 
has formed the religious creed of so great a portion of the 
human race; but composes a more stupendous mass in 
Hindustan than any other country; because in Hindustan 
a greater and more powerful section of the people, than in 
any other country, have, during a long series of age.-, 
been solely occupied iu adding to its volume, and aug¬ 
menting its influence. * 1 

So little do men regard incoherence of thought ; so little 
ure they accustomed to trace the relations of one set of 


HO means unnatural to rude nations. It ’.s remarkable that tlio Scandium ms 
had a notion or some mysterious power, superior to their gods ; for, after the 
fcreat catastrophe, in which Odin, Thor, ar»«.l the other deities, lose their lives, 
“ com . . TH* VjLLI k 

from his lofty abodes, to r. odi i d) In© justice. In his j alace the iust will in¬ 
habit, and enjoy deli-nt- for cvermoic.” (See extracts from t’w Kddu, the 
Sacred book of the Scandinavians, in Mallet’s Intruduct. to the Hist oc Den- 
mark, vol. i. ch. vi.) That lii- :• rian observes, in a stvle which almost appears 
to be copied by those to v.hom vre owe the specimens of the Hindu relkrion 
that a capital point among the Scythians was, the pre-eminence of “ One onlv’ 
all-powerful and perfect being, over all the other intelligences with which 
universal nature was peopled.” The Scandinavians, then, were on a level with 
all that is even claimed for the Hindus. But these same Scandinavians draw 
terrible pictures of this perfect One; describing him as a being who even 
delights in the shedding of human blood ; yet they call him, the Father and 
cioator of men, and say, that “ he liveth and govemeth during the i^cs ; ho 
directeth every thing which is high, and everything which Is low* whatever 
i.; p.vat, and whatever is binull ; he hath made the heaven, the air, and nan 
who is to live for ever; and before the heaven or the earth existed thi? 
f. od liyc <j ' Ibid. But whit thU god m, Vlie* 

r hwntei, < r M ice, i-r time, the Scandinavian monuments arc too imper¬ 
fect to determine. 

1 r -ruler, c;o «i ;he m «t intelligent and faithful of all traveller*, who 
fij.cs.r a number < years m roat favour at the court of Aurcngzebe,torn id an 

lor I III of bis Letters lit thm cr.|i;V.. “j .. . , v . ‘ , * ‘ .... * 

itpmg. s face de fiilrc, et .] *i,ine dcs indoifou^cntiS de ril'ridSS! 
I>oh Von vorra qn’il n’y a opinions si ridicules et i extr iv ■ipantei dont 

1 esprit ilc i.ommeiic <'Mt capable." (Bernier, Suite det '.hi™,,-/ 1 . 

du Cirand Mogol, i. U9.) He nppeow to , 

the vague language of the Brahmens respecting thedwX P f?i«J « 
ficunrtive, and loose, that if a man is he ml.lv ioonls i J <»'’'."ttnaae « 
interpretation) ">.m more recent and more ererlulros^vfsitora hi - a 

vet-v dtailnct accent of tin- more , „,mon “ cn ertSned of .im t^e 
Cieitie^ Brahma, \lahnn. nn<i Siva, lie > ,y.s, Tom!, -at ces trots E» res °\i vtt 
f* nu .1-.rmlont les Gcrtil, f , nt qm.1 ’no Mr M 

inya.cre de la TrinJtd, et qtn disent- qu’il < .-! osjaesscinent nortd dona le i's 
Inn que ce sont tro.> 1 tivoiinc-s nn seal Jiiou; pour mov ini t',iH „<• ,•* dis- 

■" ft'i'l jnmoii »m wop; Min nrttment Uur J»tL :■•,}<* ..I mf.no' vtt 
|t t UDfl qiil disoid que ce font tro.s vuiluhlos event lives tics piirfuWe* 
uu ill app iitnt i>ent(w j conunft nos anriens iflnlalrea n’ont h num iu in JaniM* 
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opinions to another, and to form on any subject a consis¬ 
tent and harmonious combination of ideas, that while 
niany persons of eminence loudly contend for the correct¬ 
ness and sublimity of the speculative, there is an uni¬ 
versal agreement respecting the meanness, the absurdity, 
the folly, of the endless ceremonies, in which the practical 
part of the Hindu religion consists. For the illustration 
of this part of the subject, I shall content myself with a 
reference to the documents in the appendix. 1 Volumes 
would hardly suffice to depict at large a ritual which is 
more tedious, minute, and burdensome; and engrosses a 
greater portion of human life, than any which has been 
found to fetter and oppress any other portion of the 
human.race. 

No circumstance connected with a religious system 
more decidedly pronounces on its character, than the 
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iru ' mo consider^ cn trois fayon3, a s<;avoir, on tant qn’il Cat 
line • ur ’ Conscrv.'itcur. <»t Dcstructeur des choses, maia ils no disoien: rien 
JELf i S J ,C S soimc M !ii ‘ t i IU t( * en 1111 seul I)ieu - IMd- P-173. —“ The history of 
K TV Mr * 0,nie Oiist. of the Millt. Trans, etc. in lndostan. T3). 
Lrnlmv. > 0 f theyroatcsr absurdities. It is Eswara twisting off the nock of 
nrahina; it is the Sun wh . gets his teeth knock* 1 cut, nn ! tlte Moon who has 
beat black und blue at a feast, at which the gods quarrel an 
''u.i the spirit ot mob.'' In the Zendaycatn, t runM.itrd l>v Anquetil 

l>u perron, many pu- a ;, ) are ns cxpve -ive to the fnl! of just ideo-s of the 
On me Mature as any in the Vedas. The absurdities, too, with which thov wn 
certainly not greater, they h»u ui.iny degrees lo-s, than tin*- with 

an told, hau a mort sublime theology.—Konquam adorabant solem: et mox 
■addiderunt, sc non adhibcrc aliqunm u .orationem soli, nut lunm. ant plancti* 
st? d tanru.-n er r.i solem se convertere inter orandum. Hyde, p. 5. Jevois rn i 
says tlio Gucbru in Montesquieu (Lettres Persannes, Let.Lwii > ’ ( , U o 
vou 3 avez appris parmi les Musulmans h calomniernotre saintcreligion 'ken a 

• 

V V • • ltS lcur5 ri >t 'bulement rendu nn eulte religienx, mais inferK uv.commo 
:; ri V V lvra ^s ct manifestations de la divinite. Beausobre, with his uvul 

' 1 llK.li K.ufilt'll V Qti \i\ in ro.ffti*,! fl..> .1 %_ rt . _ t\ « 

H , and 

plan 

ii;..*. i -n« •* »*v »« ouil uii uuu trop 

s-It : “ On no neut lirn* ? e anicl1 - 11 C,1 -P- Voltaire thus express: s him- 
roastro, Sana avoir t.nw ,i i: i x <lc ^abominable fatras attribu-j u ce Zo¬ 
rn ines sont rrn , a ." TV liama,nc * Nostradamus ct it- ra*U .in des 

eependant on parte d« v ' ’ s ‘ :i c< ll, P** ra(5on d»* eet encrgum.ne. i.z 
marked a little before, t'.i ' 

asked, “Comment sc pour, , 4 , >-''" *1 l'-rocci;to of moulti*-, ami 

si ce be:ui priccpte itc s'absteni? ( u! : ‘f!* ta, i tl 

IMctionnnire l>hi.. v. ;* dtttt “ a on fera bicD ** mtlr 

1 See note C. at tho end of the volume. 
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BOOK II. ideas which it inculcates respecting merit and demerit,. 


cilai*. vi. purity and impurity, innocence and guilt. If those qua¬ 


lities which render a man amiable, respectable, and useful; 
if wisdom, beneficence, self-command, arc celebrated as the 
chief recommendation to the favour of the Almighty • if 
the production of happiness is steadily and consistently 
represented as the most acceptable worship of the Creator; 
no other proof is requisite, that they who framed, and 
they who understand this religion, have arrived at high 
and refined notions of an All-perfect being. But where, 
with no more attention to morality, than the exigencies 
and laws of human nature force upon the attention of the 
rudest tribes, the saored duties are made to consist in fri¬ 
volous observances, there, we may be assured, the religious 
ideas of the people are barbarous. The train of thought 
which tends to this conclusion is extremely r.imilar to 
that which gives birth to other deformities in the religious 
system of ignorant minds. From the imbecilities which 
usually accompany exalted station, it is found, even when 
the society is considerably improved, that assiduous at¬ 
tendance upon the person of the great man or prince, and 
unwearied contrivances for the expression of devotion and 
respect, are the path which leads the most.surely to his 
attention and favour. 1 To the rude mind, no other rule V 
suggests itself for paying court to the Divine, than that I 
for paying court to the Human [Majesty ; and nrj among a 
barbarous people, the forms of address, of respect* and 
compliment, are generally multiplied into a great variety 
of grotesque and frivolous ceremonies, so it happens with 
regard to -their religious service. An endless succession 
' A < bservances, in compliment to the god;- is supposed to 
afi'or.l him the most exquis te delight; while the common 
discharge of the beneficent duties of life is regarded us 



In the actual state of the Hindu rdi. 
degree substituted for domestic; i 
the amount of tiino dedicated to lU- 
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object of comparative indifference. It is unnecessary 
o cite instances in support of a representation, of which 

, . 0 whole history of the religion of most nations is a con¬ 
tinual proof. 

Even those inquirers who have been least aware of the 
.grossness of the Hindu religion, have seen that wretched 
, 'f 1 "® 2 constituted almost the whole of its practical 
i . 1 - -* ic precept.-, which are lavished upon it- ceromo- 

“ ’ ,, ry ’ lU tll 1 cn '. exorbitant mass, the pittance bestowed" 

up. i all other duties taken together. On all occasions co- 
remorues meettho attention as the pre-eminent duties of 
.lie Hindu.' The holiest man, is always he, by whom the 
ceremonies of Ins religion arc more strictly performed 
Ivever among any other people did the ceremonial part of 
religion prevail over the moral to a greater, probably to an 
equal extent. Of the many rules of conduct prescribed to 
tne householder, almost the whole concern religious ob¬ 
servances. 5 Beside the general strain of the holy text 
wany positive declarations ascribe infinite superiority to 
TT* a “ . cercmoniC8 » above morality. -Devotion.” says 
- t'-uu, is equal to the performance of all duties ; it is 

• „ “fj ““ oof the people 

a . .-diatnya ; devotkiu is the business of trade and agri- 
culture m a Vaisya ; devotion is dutiful service in a Sudra 
“ . rcadm S ea 011 da T as much aa possible of the Veda, by 
performing the five great sacraments, and by forgiving all 
*-i,unc::, even sins of the highest degree shall soon be 
eda.c d. * In the following list of conditions, a small 
space ,, allotted to useful virtue. « By injuring nothing 
comated, by subduing all usual appetites, by devout 
mes ordamed in the Veda, and by rigorous mortification* 
btauj ’ even 111 this life, the state of beatitude.” 

in M fr ™'Hw 

of “morals - is . ..'oSden-.l' i‘vV> i " 10n J ,nd .'•»> ! the particular 
J.unn* oi it s own : and i-. there 'ore 1 : ‘ :i {, “ a branch of ill* - 

vern .l lo in rltinjrs ,1.1;, k J ,.,^1' , , w Cl ;' mgh »»•>’ <*cas. m. :■ v ail- 

8 ** <h.tk» of morality, 

-find other 1. . .. t . —w/ ’ " Ue 1105 HHlrequcutly commanded y Mttuu, 

J The Tierrorraum c ( c ,g j of 

•even thin vvliicu is ,1 Q " 11 >' s-iernmente, of whuh ii ' ^ , nol 

reference to the duties of lium bus, pnqx-rly spc-okrug. anr 

f^iuisition of the means otN M Vsid t cVri»T.. -i ’ i ~ cnPrui l >,v S c T ,t ? rt t • 

orders of the Hindus, arc, * , r ' r • fv,' Uc llincles , ]>r< erdvd to the diflo mi 
of Menu, ch.tti. and iv., ihere' he t *???& Y" an *' •' 'f' s - T : ' V3 

UW9 of Mona, ch. \i. 23fi, etc ' ‘ ::v ■ 
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“It is through sacrifices,” says the Calica Purana, “that 
princes obtain bliss, heaven, and victory over then* ene¬ 
mies.” 1 

In conceiving the honours with which the divine powers, 
should he treated, it is supposed that there are certain 
qualities with which it is holy or unholy to approach 
them. As there are certain pollutions with which it would 
be held disrespectful to approach an earthly superior, the 
same sentiment, as usual, is transferred to the heavens - r 
ana the notion of a religious impurity is engendered. This, 
is a circumstance of considerable importance. By the na¬ 
ture of the particulars, to which the belief of religious 
purity and impurity is attached, a criterion is afforded of 
the mental qualities which the Divine Being is supposed 
to possess. The causes of impurity among the Brahmens 
are exceedingly numerous ; that they are proportionally 
strange, a few instances will evince. “ When a child has 
teethed.’’ says the law of Menu, u and when, after teething, 
his head has been shorn, and when he has been girt with 
his thread, and when, being full grown, he dies, all his 
kindred are impure : on the birth of a child tho law is the 
same.” 2 Among a variety of other instances it is declared,, 
that he who has touched a Chandala, a woman in her 
courses, an outcast, a new-born child, a corpse, or one who 
has touched a corpse, is impure. 3 A Brahmen who has 
touched a human bone is impure. The rules of purifica¬ 
tion, which form a remarkable part of this subject, are not 
less exorbitant in their number, or extravagant in their 
forms. On the death of a kinsman, the modes of purifica¬ 
tion are various, according to various cases : one, which we 
may set cl re an example, is prescribed in the following 
words: Let them eat vegetable food without factitious, 
(that is, only with native) salt; let them bathe for three 
days at intervals; let them taste no flesh-meat ; and let 
them sleep apart on the ground.” * “ Should a Brahmen 
touch a human bone moist with oil, he is purified by bath¬ 
ing ; if it be not oily, by stroking a cow, or by looking at 
the sun, having sprinkled his mouth with water.” 6 °A1I 
those functions of the body, by which its offensive dis- 

1 A»iat. Res. v. 371. 

- Institutes oi Menu, ell. v. 58. 3 Ibid. 65, 87. 4 Ibid. 73. 

* Ibid, 87. 
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cl i, ai ^ 3 aro . effected, or its vital powers communicated, 
^ t occasion for the ceremonies of purification. 1 “Oily 
f ] XU ^ aw °f Menu, “ seminal fluids, blood, 

ttn 1 .> ^’ine, feces, ear-wax, nail-parings, phlegm, tears, 
oncretions on the eyes, and sweat, are the twelve im- 
1 unties of the human frame, and for cleansing these, earth 
uic v a ei must be used. “ He who carries in any man¬ 
ner an inanimate burden, and is touched by anv thincr im¬ 
pure is cleansed by making an ablation, without laving bis- 
burden down,”’ “He who has been bitten by a dog, a 
® hakal > or au as; > b y an y carnivorous animal frequenting a 
town, by a man, a horse, a camel, or a boar, may be purified 
by stopping lus breath during one repetition of the gaya- 
tn. * After the rules for the purification of living bodies 
follow precepts for the purification of things inanimate’ 
lor each of a great many species, a separate mode is pre¬ 
scribed. Land, for example, is cleansed by sweeping by 
smearing with cowdung, by sprinkling with cows’ urine, by 
scraping, or by letting a cow pass a day and a night on it. « 

the purification ordained for all sorts of liquids, is by 
atirrmg them with cusa grass; for cloths folded, by sprin- 
-uig with hallowed water; for wooden utensils, by planing 
them The purification by sprinkling is ordained for grain 
aiK in large quantities ; but to purify then; in small 

parcels, ^such as a man may easily carry, they must bo 
washed.’ 0 Ihese instances, selected merely as a small 
specimen of a great whole, will suffice to show what moral 
ideas are conveyed and inculcated in the notions'of purit\ 
and impurity comprised in the religion of the Hindus. " 
As the purifications, so likewise the penances, prescribed 

or\nor?llV/iw S t ,;an0nK whom thc j d{ ; a of d^acy. in r,cnkl cither to plnV.cal 
Of "T V t0 h '\* ti,k< 11 ! 1 0 those oU.ions 

is i f‘n . ‘ c ' plainest, or ui othrr words, the terms. TUto 

ch * v 45 to vn* f n V r r pt:; ; , l V out : voidm S the excrements (Laws of Menu, 

lai^ttr SkN. : V pll r i,k atiou ^"-ards, “ I-et each man,*'says the 

" 

hit » out i » ut ' : ‘ 5 s lct : 11 ’ thrlce t:i5,c then twice 

m«U, that 1 uhlm.’,,. •• L^ Ut ,S ">j>y *»>-* restively 

3ct. him bathe and Ui^te claHH Ji ’ ‘ ‘Kii% ing vomited, °r been purffetf, 
with a woman, bathing is ora j i v , ; l l, f, jr. l ‘Kn wh° lias win o.innaJ. 

have lietn impure is pui , , a u h«-. ,,V,??’ M ’ " ' V "' " v::h<3 

llHrifv of «io »•-n ill* .' 4 ,n n niunihly disclt.-u'sce.** 5 it thi* same jiocu- 

Kparated by bathing. lbi.lt* * C * Us0 of in, * mrit ^ from whlch ^ *• 
a Laws of Menu, ch. v. 134,13.5. 3 j, , , n 

4 Ibid. xi. 200. 0 Ibid. r. 124. c ibid' us* 119 
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: OOK If. by the various systems of religion, afford a remarkable in- 
iiAr. m. dication of the qualities really ascribed to the object of 
worship. All penance consists in suffering. In the same 
degree in which the object of worship is supposed to be 
delighted with penance, in the same degree he is delighted 
v ith human suffering ; anti so far as he delights in suffering, 
01 its own sake, so far he is a malignant being: whatever 
epithets, in the spirit of flattery, his votaries may confer 
upon Mm. It is natural to a rude and ignorant mind to 
regard the object of its worship as malignant. Things 
appear great or little by comparison. Amid the incessant 
efl(n'Is which art: made to ascend another step in adulation, 
uft-Oi all the epithets of greatness and honour are lavished 
Upon the god, to make his greatness and honour still 
ighe", by contrast, every epithet of meauwss and con¬ 
tempt is heaped by the worshipper upon himself and his 
The same is the case with his happiness;, which 

- 

ursa, the deeper the misery of other 
bungs I-Icnco it is, that the prayers and praises, ad¬ 
dressed to the deity by rude n: .lions, abound with the most 
hyperbolical expressions of human misery as well as human 
depravity; that, in the religion of rude minds, pleasure in 
general bears a strong mark of reprobation, and the volun- 
u y creation of pain is the strongest of all recommenda¬ 
tion:, to him on whom the issues of life depend. In the 
language of the Greeks and Romans, the gods were envious 
of human happiness;' just as the proud and haughty 
wmil of the earthly despot, the archetype and model 
according to which, in certain dgc, the 

i u.r of the heavenly is regularly funned, likes not that the 

-‘rr ° ° tber , r ’ eople s1l0uld approach to that of liim- 
: elf, and reaps a pleasure from their pain, both as enhan- 

. 

•! .''cllol 'un'it al,0Ut lmmftn 

lib. i. cop. XKXU. °" ***' €0I/ Wopcpop Kai rcpagtri 

from reflects* on oar o*n 2 nn( ‘ al,in ® ,B 

ui-jK-ur more or ? , 3 fortunate or 

lidhonand power, uml merit, ond vcpuJiio-,’ whi^v^n- 1 10 < of 
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vac sacred text of Menu, u is removed by repeating certain BOOK II. 
■of the sci ij)tmu; but a, sin cofell iit tod intentionally, chap. vi. 

by harsh penances of different sorts” 1 The following - 

account' of the reason for performing penances, has the 
cfleet of exposing to religious antipathy all those persons 
'who aie affected with a bodily infirmity. “Some evil- 
minded persons,'* say s the same sacred volume, “ for sins 
committed in this life, and some for bad actions i it a pro- M 

coding state, suffer a morbid change in their bodies: a 
stealer of gold from a Brahmen has whitlows on his nails * 
a drinker of spirits* black teeth; the slayer of a Brahmen, 
a marasmus; the violator of his preceptor’s bed, a de- 
iorunty in the generative organs; a malignant informer, 
fetid ulcers in his nostrils; a false detractor, stinking 
breath; a stealer of grain, the defect of some limb: a 
mixer of bad wares with good, some redundant member; a.* 
stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a stealer of holy words, 
or an unauthorized reader of the scriptures, dumbness: a 
stealer of clothes, leprosy; a horse-stealer, lameness; the 
stealer of a lamp, total blindness; the mischievous extin¬ 
guisher of it, blindn*. i in one eye; a delighter in hurling 
sentient creatures, poynefcaai illness; an adulterer, windy 
swelling in his limbs. Thus, according to the diversity 
ot actions, are born men despised by the good, stupid, 
dumb, blind, deaf, and deformed. Penance, therefore, 

Biust invarinbly.be performed for- the sake of expiation, 
since they wh have not expiated their sins, will again 

far.’ 

born man v.ho has drunk spirit of rice through perverse 
delusion of mind, -may drink more spirit in" flame, and 
atone for his offence by severely burning his body : or lie 
may drink boiling hot, until ho die, the urine ot a cow, or 
piue water, or milk, or clarified butter, or juice expressed 


iiii' t 6 Tho’ St , 1T “ lkc ' ** c>iiiTWtfe «..f bur own. and feel a consequent pain or 
. , ' i ji m,8ei y of auother rives us a more lively idea of our Ii.v, • i 

iSSfriU 0f our «^ery. The former, thmfera. wwUixs 
174f uS i !uneusmos.- ihuneS Treatise if Human Nature,it 
mftnl inv > i iMv f \V > ^T c H reat fcxUtcnct in human nature : uiul if ti e rude 
nnn p. «i ?,,* V ‘ *1?® dtvine it soli. the belief, o wonderfully 

comm .. tluu tin. i)ivme lieuo; i ■ d ii K i with tl’u self-milieu l u.nnent of 
lit •WOSMdPP®*** ts4«ttcieo t!, a t t ,] , 

1 institutes of Mo nu, eh. xi. 1 ' 

* Ibid. 43 — 54. 
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BOOK IL from cow-dung.” 1 A curious reason is assigned for the 
t ll ' u *' VI * heinous guilt assigned to tlic drinking of intoxicating 
liquors by a Brahmen; because, “stupified by drunken¬ 
ness, he might fall on something very impure, or might 
even, when intoxicated, pronounce a secret phrase of tho 
\ eda, or might do some other act which ought not to bo 
done.” 2 “If a Brahmen kill by design a cat, or an ich¬ 
neumon, the bird cliasha, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, 
01 a crow, ho must perform the ordinary penance required, 
lor the death of a Sudra;” 3 as if the crime of killing a 
man were the same with that of killing a frog. “Should 
one of the twice-born eat • tho food of those persons with 
whom he ought never to eat, or food left by a woman, or a 
Sudra, or any prohibited flesh, he must drink barley gruel 
only for seven days and nights.” 1 “Having taken goods 
of httle value from the house of another man, lie must 
procure absolution by performing the penance Santapana, 
or.by eating for a whole day the dung anil urine of cows 
rnixei. With curds, milk, clarified butter, aud water boiled 
with cusa grass, and then fasting entirely for a day and a 
night.” 5 The penances for venereal sin, and the descrip¬ 
tion of its various species, are unfit to bo transcribed. 3 
Something might be said for penances, if they were attached 
solely to moral offences, and proportioned in painfulncss 
to the motives to offend; because the efficacy of the 
punishmo.it which is reserved to a subsequent life is com¬ 
monly annihilated by remoteness. How much of this 
useful character belongs to the penances of the Hindus a 
few passages will rlisplnsn « .Aid.r . 1 / 




! Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 01,92 
3 Ibid. 132. « n,i,{ 
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ea *f no moro than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, 
a* he happens by any means to meet with them, keeping 
us organs in subjection, shall attain tho same abode with 
, e re S en t of the moon.” 1 “Sixteen suppressions of the 
leath, while the holiest of texts is repeated ( with the 
rmet. mighty words, and the triliteral syllable, continued 
each day for a month, absolve even the slaver of a Biulimen 
fi om lus mdden faults/ 2 <• A priest who'should retain in 
ns memory the whole Rigveda would be absolved from, 
guilt, even it ho had slain the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands/ 3 To 
such a degree arc fantastic ceremonies exalted above moral 
duHes; and so easily may the greatest crimes be compen¬ 
sated, by the merit of ritual, and unmeaning services * 
but the excess to which religion depraves the* moral 
sentiments of the Hindus is most remarkably exemplified 
in the supreme, the ineffable merit which they ascribe to 
the saint who makes penance his trade. 

Repairing to a forest, with no other utensils or effects, 
tuan those necessary in making oblations to consecrated 
me: and leaving all property, and all worldly duties be- 
nui lrn, he is there directed to live on pure food, on 
certam herbs, roots, and fruit, which ho may collect in tho 
torest, to wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark 
and to suffer the haira of his head, his beard, and his nails 
to grow continually. He is comumuded to entertain those 
who may visit his hermitage with such food as himself 
may use, to perform the five great sanaments, to be con¬ 
stantly engaged in reading the Veda ; patient of all extre- 
rniti,universally benevolent, with a mind intent on tho 
Supreme Being ; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of sifts • 
with tender affection for all animated bodies. ‘-LciT him 
not eat the produce of ploughed land, though abandoned 
ffy any man, nor fruits and roots produced iu a town, men 
f. -ugh hunger oppress him.— Either let him break hard 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. xi 2*21 ^ ih 1 qii 

vousvoua luilgm * fiau , ;ln * 1 ‘I'H’ Dieu oublfcm \otrc; homicide, ni 

pron^mie riur voua «l' s parol. i , '. JZ un0 ,,oir L '* * < n 

au memo nrix, et ainsi ui> iY i ^ ond ; " mu,dc % l^rdonnJ 

cent brebis noire vt i enr 
Ue m,ar- ... a i 4 . VrO,: s «£«. 
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BOOK IT. fruits with a stone, or let liis teeth serve as a pestle. — Let 
cffAr.vr. him slide backwards and forwards on the ground; or let 
him stand a whole day on tiptoe; or let him continue in 
motion rising and sitting alternately; but at sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters, and bathe. 
In the hot season let him sit exposed to five fires, four 
blazing around him with the sun above ; in the rains let 
him stand uncovered, without even a mantle, where the 
clouds pour the heaviest showers ; in the cold season, let 
him wear humid vesture ; and ^enduring harsher and harsher 
mortifications, let him dry up his bodily frame. Let him 
live without external fire, without a mar; ion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit, sleeping on the hare earth, 
dwelling at the roots of trees. From devout Brahmens 
let him receive aim-, to support lift*, or from other house¬ 
keepers of twice-born classes, who dwell in the forest. Or, 
if he has any inerrable disease, let him advance in a 
straight path, towards the invincible north-eastern point, 
feuding on Wat*: i and air, till his mortal frame totally decay, 
<and his soul become united with the Supreme.” 1 

In conformity with these principles are formed those 
professors of mortification and piety, who are kno wn under 
the modern name of Fakeers, and presented to Europeans 
a spectacle which so greatly surprised them. Of all the 
phenomena of human nature, none appears at first view 
more extraordinary than the self-inflicted torments of the 
holy saints oi Hindustan. Some of them keep their hands 
closed till they are pierced through by the growth of the 
nails. Others hold them above their heads,-till the power 
of the arms L extinguished. They make vows to remain 
in the standing posture for year-. Three men were .seen 
l>y !’ rycr, whose vow extended io sixteen years. One of 
the n had completed h. dreadful penance; of the rest, 
one had passed five years hi torment, the others, three. 


1 Institutes of Menu, eh. vi. .1 to 8, and 16 to 32. There is a certain starre in 
tU progress from extreme barbarity to some degree of intellectual improve- 

* * r'i,r? ;: p . by se , Binfli v ,cti 

. "• 1 tilc , f n<l P«?r*® of Mexico tumi next, perhaps, tu the 

Humus, though natamly at :vpvtdigiot.s distance behin-1 them, in thebe' < rb;n 
ift ^. d fufTeri»K. * Jt makes one shudder’’ (say? Clavigero, book vi. 

niun' icj their flesh, as xi >t had been iusensibn , and let Their blood r*,; in 
::it it appo&?e4~to be a superfluous fluid of the body.” Their 
fa:-tin: *, watchiutrs, and < *iier eilorts <-f uLstiucncc, were .dub. cl to the err cat- 
Cnl extremities. Ibid. 
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’ legs were prodigiously swelled, and deeply ulcerated; BOOK II. 
and became at last too weak to support their bodies, when chap. vj. 
they leaned on a pillow suspended from a tree. Others, — ~ 

turning their heads to gaze at the heaven over their 
shoulder, remain fixed in that posture, till the head can 
no longer be restored to its natural position, and no aliment 
except in the liquid state, can pass down their throats. 

The ceremony, commanded by Menu, “of sitting, in the 
hot season, between live fires,* 1 cannot be conceived with¬ 
out horror. A yogee, or penitent, actually seen by Fryer, 
had resolved to undergo this penance for forty days, .at a 
public festival, whore an immense concourse of spectators 
were assembled. Early on the morning, after having 
seated himself on a quadrangular stage he fell prostrate, 
and continued fervent in his devotions, till tho sun be gan 
to have considerable power. He then rose, and stood on 
one leg, gazing stedfastly at the sun, while fires, each large 
enough, says the traveller, to roast an ox, were kindled at 
the four corners of the stage; the penitent counting his 
beads, and occasionally, with his pot of incense, throwing 
combustible materials into the lire to increase the flames. 

He next bowed himself down in the centre of the four 
fires, keeping his cye£'still fixed upon the sun. After¬ 
wards, placing himself upright on his herd, with Ills feet 
elevated in the air, he stood tor tho extraordinary space of 

three hours, in that inver d position ; ho then seal ed 

' 

the raging heat of the sun and of the fires till tho end of 
the day. Other penitents bury themselves up to A the neck 
in the ground, or even wholly below it, leaving only a 
little hole through which they may breathe. They tear 
themaelv.es with whips; they repose on he 
spikes; 1 they chain themselves for life to the foot of a 
tree: the wild imagination of the race appears h* shor 
have been racked to devise a sutlicient variety of fantastic 
modes of tormenting themselves. The extent to which 
vvy the penance of fasting is almost incredible. 

^ hey fix ‘ Leir eyes on tho blazing sun till the power of 
*\ jsian i extinguish ed.- Tho folio v. i i *g de* c vi i x t ion, in t he 


1 ?«'“ «• curious i’u.on in tl r \ u R<*. v. if>. of i ui. -T, .-mat 
Benares by Mr. Duncan, wl... r U ii usc<l bid ior ihirtT-fivc rears. 

• ' 

Hamilton’s Voyage to the h.eu 'mMes, i. ' 27 a . — aj •• ile Tavernier, hr. llh. 
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LOOK II. drama entitled Sacontala, how much soever partaking 'of 
chap. vi. the. hyperbolical character of oriental poetry, conveys a 
most remarkable image of the length of time, the patience, 
and steadiness, with which the devotees of the forests 
must have remained immoveable in their solitary positions. 
“ You see,” says one of the personages of the drama, " in 
that grove a pious Yogee, motionless as a pollard, holding 
his thick, bushy hair, and fixing his eyes on the solar orb.— 
Mark; his body is covered with a white ants’ edifice, made 
of raised clay; the skin of a snake supplies the place of 
his sacerdotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a 
number of knotty plants encircle and wound his neck; 
and surrounding birds’ nests almost conceal bis shoulders/' 1 
The same venerable character is thus further described in 
the Bhagvat-Geeta; “ The Yogee constantly exerciseth the 
spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and 
spirit; free from hope, and free from perception. He 
planteth his own seat firmly on a spot that is undefiled, 


Mr. Uk-h; rdson.in his Arabic and Persi.tn Dictionary, tinder the word Fakcer 
sr t ys. “ Lvcry invention of perverted ingenuity is exhausted in deform in- and 
dhtortjr^' nature. And Mr. Wilkins (Note 113. subjoined to his translation 
or the Bhagvat-Geeta) says, “'file word zeal, in the vulgar acceptation shmi- 
fles the voluntary infliction of pain, the modes of doing which, as practised 
to this day by the zealots of India, arc as various as they arc horrible and 
astonishing” Bernier, who de^-ribes most of the penances alluded to In Urn 
text, mentions their standing on their hands, with the head down and the feet 
up : ‘‘D’autres qui se tenoient les heures euticrcs sur leers mains sans hr .nler, 
U tete en uiis ct les pleds cn hf.ut, et ainal de je nc scai comhicn d’autres sortes 
jle postures tell ment eonfcraintes et teUcmcm d ftiriles, quo nous n’avons <lc 
oa: eurs qm les pnssc nt uniter; et tout ce’a, ce • inbie, par devotion comrac 
i, ai V lU y} r ar mo ! !f de re,l ^ r ' n « oil »'en s^auroit sculement devouvrir 
1 ombre. Lettre Urs dentils de l’Hindoustan, p. 153, 154 
2 Sacontala, Act vii. in Sir William Jones’s Work One of the Moham¬ 
medan travellers, whose voyages are described by lh naudot, says of thc*e 
recluses, I hey for the most part stand motionless as statues, v. ith their faces 
t,, U r! t ? 1 ,unncrI >' s * n "’ cne in the posture here described, 

/ y yy ' \ nfha about ^en >' c " ‘ afterwards, I found him in the very 
h u of I’ ’ " f ? 9 IU,r i n ^ !lcd llC ll “ (} not lost ids eyesight bv the intense 

.. 

nnds avec lour poau noire, ces .rands cI vpux ces fuseanr d^ hV V* 

»v.A U.c impoMlblfey of brine admitted into tl.uir critic, have ^r m^ ghen 
*> ", *« V '" 1 n ’" nl ' r of JOKueea amt Kne.,t i. -s, who torture tbe-nsol- i v-ith 

a Bfibmcn de! Ives >m hi* birth, Ormea Hist. Milit, Turns, in dost an, i. 4. 
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k°° ^igh, uor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
gi-iss which is called coos, covered with a skin and a cloth. 
^ v w ^ ose business is the restraint of his passions, 
' s 101 . with his ruind fixed on ono object alone, in the 
exercise of his devotion for the purification of his soul, 
JT* ^ ea ^» nec ^> and his body, steady, without 
'fj 1 ’ la ^ es hsed on the point of his .nose, looking at 
no other piacc around. The man who keepetk the out- 
yard accidents from entering his mind, and his eyes fixed 
in contemplation between his brows; who inaketh the 
breath to pass through both his nostrils alike in expiration 
and inspiration, who is of subdued faculties, mind, and 
understanding ; the Yogee, who thus constantly exordS 
Ills soul, obtameth happiness incorporeal and supreme” 1 
This pure state of meditation, which obtains the name of 
devotion, is even more exalted than that of penance. “ The 
1 ogee,” says Crishna,“is more exalted than Tapaswees 
tUoao ^es who afflict themselves in performing penance 
le.-pected above the learned in science, and” (which is 
worthy °f peculiar regard,) “superior to those who are 
attached to moral works.” 2 “Be thou at all times,” says 
tnis supreme god to Ay'oon in another place, “employed 
n devotion. The fruit of this surpasseth nil tlio rewards 

v ?™ 10 r° intcd out in the Vedas, in worshipping in 
mortifications, and even in the gifts of charity/’ 3 

It is abundantly ascertained that the Hindus at one 
time, and that a time comparatively recent, 4 were marked 
with the barbarity of human sacrifices. 5 It even appears 

1 Ubagvat-Geeta, p. CO, G3. 2 „ r-r 

3 Un3Tp.7G.~M/ * Ibid. p. G7. 

^diljMnconvonicnces and .ufferb. s, practievs di 

ithor of the Vednl- l!*?, t ! ie .. TV w ^“P cf heroes is altogether unknown to 
the time the PuramJ ^ ■'. P ai 'j 5 f \ hc l’“P»d«r ut 

rurmias. mu-t h ivc prevail,-‘ at ' f ? J ‘ ;i: " ‘ e1 in 1,10 

5 See a trails) lion J Vi * hlU:r " ^ 

the Otiliea Purnua hv Mv' ni :U 1 * l’he Sanguinary chapter" of 

...note 2t^MiV*i\ t V ' ; “ I:c V‘ 371 ’ unU 

headof a slnn? .Kt-I i„ n \ v • - I uiami.it i - dcidurct that the 

than that of a buffalo. r • ,£rf I V Usr "' m ? re 1 satl ;/ ac , t ‘ on 
and Hie Blu^wat lunar,., . m ,li0 J,ral,m * 

Tii ‘* Cftlica ttl,a ]UU * vif,, - va are not inchmcd in the Us:> of the 
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BOOK II. that the remainder of that devotional service is now iu 
chap. vi. existence. When it is proposed to resist, as exorbitant 

- the demands of government, the Brahmeas erect what 

they denominate a koor, which is a circular pile of wood ? 
with a cow, or an old woman on the top of it. If urged to 
extremity they set fire to the pile, and consume the victim, 
a sacrifice by which they are understood to involve their 
oppressor in the deepest guilt. 1 The British Government 
has interfered to prevent the sacrifice of children by 
throwing them-to the sharks in the Ganges. 2 

Though the progress of i raprovement has brought into 
comparative disuse the mode of seeking divine favour 1 >v 
the sacrifioo of a fellow-creature, horrid rites, which have 
too near an affinity with it, are still the objects of the 
highest, veneration. It is one of the grandest achieve¬ 
ments of piety, for individuals to sacrifice themselves in 
honour of the gods. There are solemn festivals, in which 
the images of certain deities are carried in procession in 
• ' ponderous machines denominated raths, or chariots, 
drawn by a multitude of d&vatees and 1 ' 
custom ary for numbers of the congregated people 3 to throw 
then:.- elves under the wheel-, and even fathers and mothers 


with their children in their arms. The chariot passes on, 
as if no impediment existed, and crushing them to death, 
is supposed to convey them immediately to heaven. 4 The 


Pnranas which are {riven in authentic v,urks,and are sectnrial compilations 
belonging to the hukta form of worship-a form not bin' d at, it is believed, in 
the Vedas—and taught in works alone which are und ubtedlv of comparatively 

• 

practices of tho wild tribes bordering upon India, amongst whom human sacri¬ 
fices are described by Hindu writers of the middle ages, and have been recently 
known to have been attempted.— W. 

‘ An Instance t 1 this, in which an old woman was the victim,was ’to -apted 
at PennroH, so |nt« n tin- year 173$. f -_• the account 1 Lord Tolgnmouth. 
Asiat. Res. v.ftaa. ; 

2 PaiK-rs * ' latin ' to Fast Tndia affairs, ordered by the TTouse of Commons to 
be print "I. lane H. tt>13, p 42 / 

“ L is no little exagni .uion to say that." numbers of tho conn re ea fed nnnnie 
tl rmv themselves under the chariot v. heels.” .Mr. siirlh 
hiOriwn or o » years m iti< .. ; gthnlpi l there w<tp no morn 

than three Mich imnm]nt> ; and of thorn one v us jiosIHv unintentional 
•whilst the other two y.v eases of i tinfal and incurable difcuM- Bui tltte 
practice is mu Urni. Jagiuiimth himself is modern, and has no pluco even in 
ihe ^ alslmavu l'ara .as. li >s not improbable that the present shrine attained 
reputation asof^ ' ' 

4 A distinct do- riptiou ot t : human sacrifice. pen. vmed at the feast of 
■Ju^kfonmut, is to be tonnd m tin v- age (i. 121 ) of Sminerat, v !m was an <-.< - 
witness. It i p also des- rtlieil ! • that faithful traveller Ilemier,Lettre sur'les 

a . -1 

t.utj of the Uov. Ur. Buclmnun : sue his work entit Christian 

Asia. The mbsiom.r s have given us tcwml descriptions, published in tho 

Transactions of the Missionary Societies. 
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piactice of sacrificing themselves in the flames is a noted BOOK II. 
ceremony oi the Hindus. It is sometimes executed with chat. vi. 

circumstances of studied atrocity; the victim striking -• 

limself in front with his sabre, so as to lay open his 
bowels to the spectators, tearing out part of his liver, 
cutting it off with his sabre, giving it to a relation or 
bystander, conversing all the time with indifference appa¬ 
ll !* i ( , C "®l jlete > t ^ lcu unchanged countenance leaping 
nto the flames, and oxpiring without a movement.' In 
some parts of India a Brahmen devotes himself to death 
)y eating till he expires with the surfeit. 1 On great 
solemnities, the votaries strike off their own heads as a 
sacrifice to the Ganges,* and many drown themselves in 
the halloaed streams.* Of the modes adopted by the 
Hindus of sacrificing themselves to the divine powers 
none, however, has more excited the attention of Euro- 
peans, than the burning of the wives on the funeral piles 
<> heir husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest 
virtues are ascribed. “The wife who commits herself to 
the flames with her husband’s corpse, shall equal Arund- 
res . 1 f e 111 Swarga; accompanying her husband, 
ie .-hall reside so long in Swarga, as are the thirty-five 

- 

cf the Hindus, rite Arabian travellers arc witnesses v !u; • evident •• ? • tr» V 
received with caution, on utl neca-dons; and it is not beimr verv srciihmi fn 

case of inc urable disease, and thou .di-immolation is allowable ..nlvnf 1 i ' V 
endail « crslife * prohibited. Nirmtvi bindb i 
= SiTrtlJK r i G . ov ®™ 11KMlt and People of Indostan, p. 434 " ' 

4 rw. hv ?'T * ^Uonorjr, at the word Fukecr. P 

sanctitv. Somc^thc^icUms! meet-, is a spot if \icouliar 

drown‘thcin^lves at tL brl iinn S % r5tlt ' on » 8U >' 3 Dr. Tennant. “annually 
ttccenrablc of all rtubri..-r • :. UUm 01 tho.streams; and tliis l-cing the most, 
with v. iih-U the victim ^ Ul ; * lcmuily. The rapiuity 

by the uod of the river t ’ 13 U 350 t(J hcn ol his iav«mr.ilde aeceptancc 

on* the devoted i,tr un t./i! f C0U ™ th ' J K°‘’ u inclination of the dev. thev enrrv 
of earth to liis fee. Th.^*JU U l £ of lUc ‘ s V‘ cain mcr having l&atemd pot* 

COlltc m ninth or the c■ ri I; , IU1( 1 multitude u the b .mbs mv (K voutl > 

animated bv their admlrntP’ und applauding the con^Lincy of tin victim, who. 

boat, nnd is instantly swallowed m *’Y i ! , , po1 * \' ien spring from tho 
Itecmitionfl,li. 250. a u lh «&W«t universal acclamations. 1 Indian 

TOL. I. tt 
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BOOK II. millions of hairs on the human body. 1 As the snake- 
chap. vi. catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so, bear- 

- mg her husband from hell, with him she shall enjoy the 

delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. If her 
husband had killed a Brakraana, broken the ties of grati¬ 
tude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the crime.” 2 
Though a widow has the alternative of leading a life of 
chastity, of piety, and mortification, denied to the plea¬ 
sures of dress, never sleeping on a bed, never exceeding 
one meal a day, nor eating any other than simple food, it 
is held her duty to burn lierBelf along with her husband ; 
and “the Hindu legislators,” says Mr.Colebrookc, “have 
shown themselves disposed to encourage' 5 this barbarous 
sacrifice. 3 

Such are the acts, by which, according to the Hindu re¬ 
ligion, the favour of the Almighty power is chiefly to bo 
gained; such ore the ideas respecting purity and merit, 
which it is calculated to inspire. Yet, if any one concludes 
that tL Hindus wove unacquainted with the ordinary pre¬ 
cepts of morality, bo fL “By 

mens,” says tl. law of Menu, “placed in the four orders, a 
ten-fold system of duties must ever be sedulously prac¬ 
tised; Content; returning good for evil; resistance to 
sensual appetites; abstinence from illicit gain; purifica¬ 
tion ; coercion of the organs; knowledge of the scripture . 


1 The Brahmen? are always audacious niongh to form a peremptory opinion. 
Wo have scon, before, that they never hesitated to assr.pi a fixed number to the 
•eins n .: 1 nrterks of the human body, though they are totally unacquainted with 
• section. 1 hey here assign, with porft: t eunlldencc, a det< rminare number to 
the hairs on the human body. 

a Sanscrit text, qm.ted by Mr. Colebrookc, in i.i. discourse on the duties of a 
faithful Hindu wife, A.Vuit. Bes. iv. 203. The custom of burning v.ives on the 
funeral pile. of their hu*hn: D. was common to the Hindus with the Northern 
nations. See Jamieson’s Scottish Diction.' rv, ad verb, fiayte lit e.—The prin- 
• d-al ec.i.omr the wive* of andinu.i m chief -v coni] aided him to the funeral 
pile. Mnll< i. Inlrod. Hist D-tinairk, v.»l. ». c. 13.—The Scundinaviami did tv t 
•scruple to expose their children. IbKL—Ilobertson, who iuforms us Lb-’t »he 
wives of the < hU*[ of the Natela ", an American tril . . ci\ burnt along with 

■ e veneration 

m which they were held, as brWheis of the sun. and repress natives of tho 
; • . and thm from this imput -, the wives, as wed us the domestics, who 

■ ' 

ii 130. * 

1 Asi.it. If of - iv. 210. See the whole of that discourse, where a number of 
authorities are collected, i hr- circumstances of tho transaction onn tv* so easily 
conceived, thu:, horrid as they ore, 1 have not thought proper to describe them 
T I he prayers and ceremonies arc exactly of the usual character. See an account 
bj Bernier, uf several cases of which he va« an eye-wituesnLcttre snrles Gen- 
tdMlcniimi.nw e.,p. 131); a:, i a varen o the works el the Missionaries 

W ard and Dubois, 
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Sit* 1 ? supremo spirit; veracity; and freedom 
j ar „ e ' ' In tlus enumeration of duties, though a 
useless- v f °f IOn 18 ^°y ed to acts purely ceremonial and 
“Action ” y sav8 0 aV 0f th ° vil ' tues are included, 

verbal, or c^porS Tl- C ° d °’ ‘' is either 
wealth of other m\n B means to appropriate the 

conoeivSg loL^or^ 11 ® 0 “ any ^den deed, and 

three bad act, of tL ■ a 0U,m ° r “ at eriulism, are the 
indiscriminate langUage ’ f ’ d *>hood, 

had acts of uj SS&’S!? ^Ic, are the 
sentient crc-atures without the sanction" ofth ^ , hm>tius; 
crimmal intercourse with the wife of and * k,Xr \ oad 
had acts of the body; and all the ten have their ?!° tL / e6 
which are good in an equal decree »* TWv! +1 1 - P ° 8 ' tes> 

thing extremely whimsical in^h!' S * lh ° re ls solM ' 

<h r following iSSf33£ tt rr:-r cri, f d 

pnety forbidden- “TTa\v 1 ,^ . ' ■? are Wlt 1 £ rca t pro- 

the carriage the bed the , ' l l 1 P 10 P 1 ‘ la t es to his own use, 
house of another man wLt ’ V ?-’ tbe garde)1 > the 

assumes a 2^’ tl f deliverfcJ them to him, 

world, produces not fruit immeluatefy but’hk^fl “* 
m due season; and advancing liuie Jli a 

the man who committed ii Vac • ^ nttlo, it eradicates 

ted, fails not of nrS™ f once commit- 

He grows rich L a wh^l n 0 who it- 

he beholds good thing- • thcr) 0 ^ ^^tcousness; then 

wards. Let a m m *■ leBgtli (nui his whole root up- 

justioe, in laudable rro-t' nittaU ^ P leasuiv ia truth, m 

tide those, whom ho in^T’ l d Ui P mU - V: let him chas- 
heep in subjection bn"'.-— 1stisa > m a lc S aI mode; let him 
1 eeob, liis arm, and his appetite: 


1 Institutes of iXt-mi, th vi ot 

. J ibid. ch. ir. 202. 


2 Ibil. cb. xii. 3, 0, 6, ' 
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BOOK II. wealth and pleasures, repugnant to law, let him shun; and 
chap. vi. even lawful acts, which may cause future pain, or be often- 
r — sivc to mankind.” 1 

Sir William Jones, whom it is useful to quote, because 
his authority may have influence with those whose opinions 
I am constrained to controvert, observes, that “the prin¬ 
ciples of morality are few, luminous, and ready to present 
themselves on every occasion.” 2 Descanting on the rude¬ 
ness and ignorance of the Scythian nations; “of any 
X)kilosopliy,” he says, “except natural ethics, which the 
rudest society requires, and experience teaches, we find no 
more vestiges in Asiatic Scythia, than in ancient Arabia.” 3 
He was not surprised to find natural ethics, where not a 
vestige of philosophy was found; because “natural ethics,” 
are what “the rudest society requires and e^cperience teaches? 
If we search a little further, we shall discover that nations 
differ less from one another in the knowledge of morality, 
and of itr obligations (the rules of morality have been 
taught in all nat ions in a manner remarkably similar), than 
in the degrees of steadiness, with which they assign the 
preference to moral, above other acts. Among rude nations 
it has almost always been found, that religion has served to 
degrade morality, by advancing to the place of greatest 
honour, those external performances, or those mental ex¬ 
ercises, whiph more immediately regarded the deity ; and 
with which, of course, he was supposed to be more pecu¬ 
liarly delighted. On no occasion, indeed, has religion 
obliterated the impressions of morality, of which the rules 
are the fundamental laws of human society: morality has 
every where met with the highest applause ; and no where 
has it been celebrated in more pompous strains, than in 
place* who-re the most contomptiblo, or the most abomi¬ 
nable rites, hav o most effectually been allowed to usurp its 
honours. 4 It is not so much, therefor©, by the more words 


1 Institutes of Menu, ch.iv. 170 to 177. 

2 Discourse on the Philosophy of the Asiatics. Asiat, Res. iv 1G6 

3 discourse on the Tartars. Asiat. lies. ii. 33 . 


mans 

les 


< mmune a tons les prfttres, qui, , otr mlcux domincr, chcrvhent & s'eniparer 
ae resprit <!■ homipes. ’ err .conversation e^t remplic Ue belles some ncea 
morales, ct Uc Kiundca im« :c5 podtiques qu’ils pillent flans les livrn Arabea. 
e e.st tout leur snv<»ir; on ne tlcnt pas ihefcher pn eux d’autree coiinnissances 
l:i politique, les sciences,: ils n'en soup 9 onncnt pas plus Texistence que 
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in which morality is mentioned, that we are to judge of BOOK IL 
the mental perfections of different nations, as by the place ciiat. vi. 

which it clearly holds in the established scale of meritorious -— 

acts. In a moment of hyperbolical praise, it may even 
receive a verbal preference to ceremonies; as in one pas¬ 
sage of the Institutes of Menu: “A wise man should con¬ 
stantly discharge all the moral duties, though he perform 
not constantly the ceremonies of religion; since ho falls 
] ow, if, while he performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge 
not his moral duties/ 1 Yet in the entire system of rules 
concerning duty, the stress which is laid upon moral acts 
may, as we see in the case of the Hindus, bear no com¬ 
parison to the importance which is attached to useless or 
pernicious ceremonies. Such a maxim as that which has 
just been quoted, can be regarded as but of little value 
when it is surrounded by numerous maxims of the fol- 
lowmg tendency ; “Not a mortal exists more sinful than 
he, who, without an oblation to the manes or gods, desires 
n enlarge his own flesh with the flesh of another creature 7,2 
From the three Vedas, the lord of creatures, incomprahen- 
S V,J c ."‘! ^ ec > successively milked out the three measures 
ot that ineffable tex^beginning with the word tad and 
entitled, savitriy or gayatri ; whoever shall repeat, day by 
clay, ior three years, without negligence, that sacred text 


SSonV" 0 m ° rUl " reWcW0 '" i’-tionnairo 

Inca^Tci^ &S te- ° f * 

cliucn : auiacaiec, of which the following arc a spe- 

' 

»bat t 

f.i• • • i"jy. of tho Kr '° a rcputatl-.nttr.fi honesty of another 

and robbers, uml therefore t.. li l l “ n / : umI ,n,ict * an,! -ire as bad us UUovcj 

•* A truly noble and condemned to tin- tfailov- - without mercy, 

shows in the times of adversiU' 0US Smnt ** hc ~ f; tri *‘ l b ^’’ hjyh he 
Impatience Is the chanct r , , 

t : r turit, ana of one that 

• institutes ot Menu, ch. tv a}< ^-no it marie., l,ogk n • «h. xxxv,. 

** lb. v. 02. 
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shall hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely 
as air, and assume an ethereal form.” 1 “Studying and 
comprehending the Veda, practising pious austerities, ac¬ 
quiring divine knowledge, command over the organs of 
sense and action, avoiding all injury to sentient creatures,, 
and showing reverence to a natural and spiritual father, 
are the chief branches of duty which ensure final happi¬ 
ness” 2 “Even three suppressions of breath made according 
to the divine rule, accompanied with the triverbal phrase, 
and the triliteral syllable, may be considered as tlio highest 
devotion of a Brahmen; for as the dross and impurities of 
metallic ores are consumed by fire, thus are the sinful acts 
of the human organs consumed by suppressions of the 
breath If we examine that highest degree of merit 
to which the imagination of the Hindu can ascend, that of 
the Sanyasai, or professor of austere devotion, we shall 
find it to consist in an absolute renunciation of all moral 
duties, and moral affections. “Exemption from attach¬ 
ments, and utiection for children, wife, aiid home ;” 4 nay, 
“the abandonment of all earthly attachments,” 5 form a. 
necessary part of that perfection after which he aspires. 

It is by no means unnatural for the religion of a rude 
people to unite opposite qualities, to preach the most 
harsh austerities, and at the .same time to encourage the 
loosest mopality. It may be matter of controversv to what 
degree the indecent objects employed in the Hindu wor¬ 
ship imply depravity of manners; but a religion which 
subjects to the eyes of its votaries the grossest images of 
sensual pleasure, and renders even the emblems of C gene¬ 
ration objects of worship; which ascribes to the supreme 
God an immense train of obscene acts; which lias them 
engraved on the sacred cars, portrayed in the temples, and 
presented to the people as objects of adoration, which pav» 
worship to the Yoni, and the Lings.m, cannot be regarded 
as favourable to chastity* Nor can it be supposed?when 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 77, 82. 3 Ibid vy ** 8 TK - , . 

‘Bhncvat-Geota.,, 102 . " taUtul' S of Mennch 'vls’l 

n of the origin of i : . r . ,, a si" t 

■ ■ l-i V says bo. “tine 

ongiiuioy uuarbou to thc*,c symbol*; and, it is likely, ilmt the inventoi* thorn. 
8chcs ' /n ,a '£ fl rf ' n tuc disorders which this worship would occasion 
••.inono H umnUml. P' -iligacy earorly embrace what flatters its proiK-n^Itte • 
and h/n-jran< o follows blindly wherever auuple excite, it l: , then f.>ro ml 
wonder the/, u general corruption of manners should ensue, increasing in 
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to all tliese circumstances is added tho institution of a 
number of girls, attached to the temples, whose business 
is dancing and prostitution, that this is a virtue encou¬ 
raged by tho religion of the Hindus. 1 

EK ion as distance of time involved the original meaning of the svmbol 
nnouUr n( ;f S ?\ a M bhvi, ’ u - O^eno mirth became the principal feature of the 
was, evenin after-times,crUendcJ to, and iutermingled 
anne’uf toblfiv ? a ’ l l bl ;'; ,(! y perukes. An heterogeneous mixture which 
wiNnifr ir f .1 ttnh-ss by tracing the sUeps which le 1 to it. It 

' 

?rnt«L L f ^r; : . medicy. j he sect of \ i-dum was not v,!,..|lv free from the 
of Siva,' t’lefr^lea^x^ against tho*iit of^BraSmuMw 11 vvIL^xpr^se^by^ 

vaa tllen u,at , ft K\*nuy superstition arose, uhich spread with lianofS 
amongst mankind; which degraded the Deitv into l 

VOl ' lV ‘ S itU ima g 5n,u *y terrors ; which prescribed dreLlriP Tdoa• 
nd exaco_-d penances, mortifications, and exp atorv -aerifices.” (Ibid n 55 \ 

^nffls pp PlC i29 e i30 Ul «Tit UnmoraHtie., b> Bernier, Lettresur les 

SnS?« « ^ inmoral'ta^ueTiM'T>f^lic 0 BUndii l rcli^wa S and 

^ Jferature,an d Religion of the Hindis.” From the facts wh ll 

the t bi, „ ! tnc f0l L°,"? ng ave ^results: “Tlie characters of 

in th ^ r Donular' ■■ ,-£ 1 * to !; n « 3 Which r ‘ reval,a at tlieir festivals, and abounds 
the Hindis the m V’ l - thc C!r ' r , vr::a » natiu ' e «•» the climate, have nt ole 

thecon^t&f “2L ; “ aml con u P t ^ earth. 1 have, in 

diaguu th,. \ k ' *proofs of this fact, that I will not again 

l£rttol‘'' V'"'\ ,nt *’ ' * S,,U •"« Suffice it to say, that ll ielity to 
sexes ft7.ni- \ u »ikin-«iumu n i; the Hindoos; tin: intercourse of tlio 

ar to that of the irrati . . bit 

tliirtv 1 a , tr> I 1 * ll l8, * Person must wude tlirongh the fllUi of (ho 

—1 must read a 1 . 

pile, and throwiug her like a W Ifl St fi , u v , mm the funeral 

husband, tying her. and then hofdint£ he • dVwn^ fh? ° f ! ,e } e lU bn:ly ,,f hcr 

perfections, suppHes^no on^mots e^to ll °. J mn b in '' knowledge of tho di.-iuo 
afflicted, 110 hop• the dvimr hut t ™^2 mC8 ** W u e 1vm *’ 110 comfort to .no 
hardens its followers in n contrary, excites to ovary \,vo. and 

pp. 94, 95.) 10 i0 hi the most flagrant crimes.*’ (lu;ivuiKi*ry KemirU 

Mr ~\Vard, it^mnv ^i^conddZSlv* 3 ° nd , lh ? exaggerated pictures quoted tram 

exeniplarv in tiinV in m* ttsSCrU ' tl Jhat tlie .imuu women are tuojt 

bears no cornu.rmon with th it ,n ,ft ‘ :c **■» tlu ‘ P rottl K“ y 

of conjugal virtue h almost unklinw« l ^‘rSPV nrUi 1 w Uu * <ountv -' • 

tversliinpe-i. that oi a C iPm.m i °" n ‘ illL * , ' n - i under v. uich too i.iu: . is 
Cfttcd liindus attach an V i,-r n .° Im i* uro 5 i' ^.and low of the iu.edu- 

of its typical character ' I) ni U,thau th i lt i; is * >,; 1; thl v a 0,101 liN ' ar41 

confined to tho: 

fi ^ urnnlc ’ ^ EuroKiu> thMtres! U 'TU^«J™,rtiJM , lie l|l !!u!ciuuSe? ,1 u^5i them! 
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BOOK II. Another contrast to the tortures and death which the 
chap. vr. religion of the Hindus exhorts them to inflict upon them- 

-- selves, is the sacredness which it imprints upon the life of 

animals. Not only are the Hindus prohibited the use of 
animal food, except at certain peculiar sacrifices ; even the 
offerings to the gods consist almost entirely of inanimate 
objects ; and to deprive any sensitive creature of life, is a 
heinous transgression of religious duty. Many of the in¬ 
ferior creatures, both animate and inanimate, are the ob¬ 
jects of religious veneration; such, in particular, are the 
cow, the lotos, and cusa grass. Nor, in this enumeration, 
must the dung and urine of the cow be forgotten ; things 
so holy as to be of peculiar efficacy in the ceremonies of 
purification. To whatever origin we may ascribe this 
strange application of the religious principle, it has at 
least been very widely diffused. It is known that many 
negro tribes worship animals and reptiles ; and that they 
carry tho solicitude for their preservation to a still more 
extravagant pitch than even tho Hindus ; punishing with 
death these who hurt them even casually . 1 The sacred 
character in Egypt of the ox, and of many other animals, 
is too familiarly known to require any proof. The cow was 
oracular, and sacred among the Ammonians . 2 Not only 
cows, but horses, eagles, lions, bears, were divine animals 
among the Syrians . 3 The Egyptian priests respected as 
sacred the life of all animals, and animal food seems to 
have been interdicted not less in Egypt than in Hin¬ 
dustan . 4 At an early period, the Greeks, and even tho 
Romans, punished with death the killing of .an ov.* The 


au- afrnoht restricted to Bengal nnd Orissa, and the temples in Hindustan are 
•iiute f oc from the ... representations which disgrace some of those in the 
i,until. It is not just, therefore, to accuse the Hindu religion of employing in Sts 
of manners. They are not necessarily or 
].... j:u.c. . • ompriM.-d m its ceremonial; t . v have m> warrant either in’ti e 

they belong to a part of the prevailing system, which lias snrXontofraher 
than given n>o to,depravity of ideas in some, not in all parts of jmlt® " and thirl 
other V ^° Ve * Cy UrC U * ****** to Hinduism, as to any 

* Edwards’ Hint, of the West Indies, il. 77.4lo. Ed. 

; Bryant's Amdysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 323 . ’ 

3 Lucian, He Syria Hea * 

T h , u J’ 1 /,? 1 ' '!v He, ’° a ° tttS ‘ account it unholy to kill any tiling 

.sh e , lin« in- , wluit th< y in- in sacrifice; Herod. HU. lih. i. cup. mu 
mid Porphyry inform* hr th 11 it not till n lute period «f their iiiatun that 
anum.l mw 1 /h, were introduced. De Abstin. lih. ii. cl iv 
0 Al, hoc oti(b|Ul ttmiiun Hit a'bstiiK rc voliieruiit, ui capita ewi.xerlut, si quia 
occidisset Varro. Dc Ite Rastlea, lib. ii. cup. 5. 1 












^oi.ship of this species of quadrupeds appears indeed to BOOK IT. 
~ lllV0 been common to all the idolatrous nations from chap. vi. 

apart to Scandinavia. 1 That, in India, it was a worship - 

cirected to no moral end, 2 is evident upon the slightest 
inspection. r l o renounce the benefits which the inferior 
ammals are fitted by nature to render to ruan, is not 1m- 
mainty, any more than swinging before an idol, by an iron 


! c \ ° Liie nacK, is tne virtue 

of self-command 3 And that this superstition took not its - 
use from a sensibility to the feelings of animated crea¬ 
tures, is ev ldeut from the barbarous character of several of 
the nations where it prevails; from the proverbial cruelty 
suffered by the labouring animals of Hindustan • and fmm 
the apathy with which human beings arc left to expire by 
hunger and disease while reptiles are zealously tended and 


rSHKsrs ss iruwjs; *Bt 

SsSHS? % “ » SfWifSK 

0f » the cow in * " W ° f any " rm 

Tile Vedas which enshrine onr holy law, 

1 irect the householder shall offer those 
aSfi?i t » h ?*!? w fc apL : Kkakd 11,0 honied meal, 

llie long n<>t-' that pnUuV- h>io W ?*s a ser" •’ u?mistaU? ^e^nrneH^ 40 * * 

. 

■ 

Miration of national character, than the necessity o( a d " Boclety ‘twZ* 

to England, *’BS3nS t £& r 1 !S£S 

: 

V th '-r vermin, which suck Urnhi? V the P r ^*rvQtion of Hens, bugs, and 
hnilt for their recci.tkm a : , l,,r in an liospir il near burnt. 

*!*>» the lot or bod i hero the S h ‘T d ,1<AV un ' 1 thcn 1 * 1 ^ ^11 nhj.i 

fon- him to take his m -\ \ arc Imt: anJ . lest their stinging should 

< town l 

vi. ,v,„ r «.HI DS^rr,"; »i ‘•f v |t , ’ core. ' <M en. Civ. lie. 

sm red mtinad:*, mlda * '• A... 7 ‘ .Sf rllii's n tcmplo Ucm 4 Sut ul, lull ul t! ,v 
<tres raison liable* avec tour. i’~ri 1 , h lL ‘! dcs animaux, intrctenu par Hls 

' ' 

oti 11 n’v a iWtuhlls' inem i«it.r7 , ' , '; 111 •'»>■ 5 r'c. 

1 • rue il'un rnrcll hr>i>in,l i.L.it ,i,: £ u 'i ,'w" "?**• >' onr vi ' ; 

H'u * iuiiwi, at 1 uu uo «ya\ulL pay nut) la 
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BOOK II. Religion consists of two great doctrines ; that concern- 
chap. vi. ing the nature and service of God ; and that concerning 
- the nature and destination of the human soul. In the 


nature sc j'. -_.it a ox disparates en A sic comrao en Europe. (Voyages uux 
Indea Orient.; Disc. Prtflim; Zendavesta, i. ccclxii.) “The Gcntooa, though 
they will not kill liicir meat,make no conscience to work them to death, allow¬ 
ing them hardly fo<-d to keep them uiiv •. Neither are they less inhuman 
towards their sick, a woman being brought to die among the tombs in my 
sight.” Fryer’s Travels, ch. v. sect 3. See to the same purpose, the Abbd 
Dubois, p. 132; Ward on the Hindoos, Introd. p. ly. It is worth chserving- 
that Milton, the universality of whose knowledge is not the least remarkable 
particular of his wonderful mind, wan acquainted with the disgusting super¬ 
stition of letting the vermin devour the man: “ Like the vermin.’ says he, 
“ of an Indian Catliurist, which his fond religion forbids him to molc r :.” Te- 
trachordon, Milton ? Prose Works, ii. 122, 8vo. Edit. Tenderness to animals 
was a part of the religion of Zoroaster. V c are informed in the Sadda, that he 
obtained from God a view of the regions of infernal torment, where he saw a. 
number of kings, and am mg tiic rest one without a foot. He begged to kn r.v 
the reason, and God said to him; “ That wicked king never performed but 

• ne good action in his life. lie saw, as lie was going to the chase, a drome¬ 
dary ti d at too great a distance from its provender, endcuvouring to eat, but 
unable to reach it: he pushed the provender towards it with his foot. 1 have 
placed that foot in heaven ; all the rest of him i> here.” Voltaire, Es?ai stir 
lt .i Mumrs et 1'Esprit de Nations, ch. v. Tlic following. Porphyry tell us (Ik* * 
Abstln. lib. iv.p. 131 ), were laws of Triptolemus: l. To honour our parents; 
2. To offer nothing to the god. but the fruits ox the ourth; 3. Never to hurt 
animals. “ The ink ibitants of Minkina,’* (a place not far from Sega, in the 
heart of Africa) “ eat their enemies, anil sti angers, if they die in the country. 
Tliey eat the. flesh of horses. Put such is their veneration for the cow, that she 
is never killed.” I’.u k’s last Mb?ion to Africa, p. 16b 

Mr. Richardson (see his Dissertation on Eastern Manners, p. 1G) denies the 
authenticity of the fragments of the Zendavesta collected by Anquetil Duperron. 
on account of “ the uncommon stupidity,” as he is pleased to express it, “ of 
the work itself." Yet it is in a strain remarkably resembling that of the 
Vedas; the same sublime praises bestowed upon the Divinity; superstitions 
equally groSs; discourses equally childish. W o must not, however, on this’ 

must i ar belief of the gre..t wisdom oi the Brahmens. In 

tinth, the stupidity', as Mr. Hit hard6on calls It, <>f the Zendavesta, and its re¬ 
markable imilarity to the sacred books of the Hindus, is the most striking 
proof of its authenticity. There is the strongest reason to conclude ihut vi-c 
ancient Magi, and the ancient Brahmens, were people very much upon a level; 

r• wisdom is no tret ter founded than that of the 
Indian sages. There is a radical di(fen nee, he says, between the language of 
the Zendavesta, und the modem Persian. (Ibid.) But the same is the case 
wbd: the Sun-o rit, which Sir William J •nes think*. from this circumstance, 
can no.cr have l*veu vernacular In Hindustan. (See Disc, on urn Hindus, 
A?m | H, -r .‘ r V' chos ’ \ 422 > T;u ’ lantruagv.he says, of the Zendavesta has many 
word«, v, .ilia a modern Per :an * mild not pronounce, but there are mnny 
words m the iterman language which an Englishman or Frenchman cannot 
prop ounce, tin ugh fie Gen. .u , s the batia of tlic languages of both. The 
Zendavesta, he savs, contains Arabic words; but it contaSs Arabic onlv ns 
the Greek contains Sanscrit. In fact, the identities which can be traced in oil 
languages in or •- of the most remarkable circuror tiuicoaiJi history oftq-tech. 
(o the Vednw, a nmn who had unrivalled oppo. tunitios of information inform* 
ns, “ 1 hey contain nothin;-, important or rational. In fact, they have nothing 
but their aibiquity to r. c< inmend them. As to any thing furth r, they include 
all ilie absurd!.- ■. n\m not only such aa it has originally been* 
but also the pitiful details of table? which are at prose nt current in i!:;» country, 
relating to the Lints tical an s rarities of the Hind i hermits, to the inetnmur- 
plios.-s of Visb' t, or tie abomination- oflhe, lin *tiu. The fourth of them, 
tailed AUrnri ami-veda, is the most dan 0 erotts of all for a people so entirety 
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complicated superstition of tho Hindus, the first presented 
many questions which it needed a considerable accumu- 
ation of.evidence to solve. Of tho latter a just idea 
je speedily conveyed. 

It is well known that tho metempsychosis, or the trans¬ 
migration of tne soul into various orders of being, reviving 
^ ceases to exist in another, is tho 
OTeapiif i ' ? his ’ a theory well calculated to 

) . , 1 * ° t lc miu( t of tlio rude inquirer, when first 

excjted to stretch hm views be; ond tho present term of 
sensation and action. Th 0 vegetable life, which expires 
in the plant in autumn, revives in the seed in spring The 
sluggish worm, which undergoes a species of death, and 
bunes itself in. a tomb of its own formation, springs again 
to nfe, a gay and active creature, as different in appear 
ance, as m appetites and powers. Every thing on earth is 
changed, nothing annihilated; and the soul of tho man 
who expires to-day, revives in something else, to which 
lite is at that instant imparted. 

Some very obvious a,nd very impressive appearances 
must have suggested the notion of the metempsychosis, 

nener^ f° n n 0t , he - m ‘“t-anciMit, and one of the most 
fm T , • f aU rel « ,ou:3 °Piaia«w. « No doetri&e,” 
ilupms, was ever more universally di 

an ongm so ancient. It reigned in the East, and in tho 
West, among rude nations and polished nations: and it 
ascends to antiquity so high, i hat ]in 
dares, one 

so much it appears without father, without mother ard 
without descent. 1 The Brahmens grafted upon it 
their usual way a number of fantastic refinements, ’and 
gave to then- ideas on this subject, a more systematic 
oim thatus usual with those eccentric theologians Thr v 
de scribe the mind as chara cterize d by ; hreo quag; JS 

inJmtn’/S by ti!V 1rt ut >"*#>', *r the moth...! of 

! 

“ un»ni.*Ui K i| )iv , xhi . s l } }0 Vblw>, - I unmeaning un.»,, 

wb', could Hire me * rol«5SwteT2rS ■ T Ch ' V h '" v ' p »«• * » ‘th uuy 
' iHipui?. Orpine de tnmi lo* 6 ? nW 1 7* 1,1 lt ‘ I,,ul ■ V :D 
will find authoi dit* to i>rovc tliP !: 1 ar - 2 ' P* 1 * 1 . wh«r Jh o reader 

trine. See, too, the learned Ik- nj '!" ' , : ;” d ,i . i,,i ‘ &ion • * t, :: 1 ii u ^ioc- 
». «ct. 4. For its “• «-V vii. ,h. 

sect. 1. g xne ju.uoum, ace Clarigero, book vi. 
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ness, passion, darkness. According as any soul is distin¬ 
guished by one or another of those qualities in its present 
life, is the species of being into which it migrates in the life 
to come. Souls endued with goodness attain the condition 
of Deities ; those filled with passion receive that of men ; 
those immersed in darkness are condemned to that of 
beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided into 
three degrees, a lower, a middle, and a higher. Of the 
souls distinguished by darkness, the lowest are thrust 
into mineral and vegetable substances, into worms, rep¬ 
tiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals ; the middle 
pass into elephants, horses, Sudras, Mlec’hchas (a word of 
very opprobrious import, denoting men of all other races 
not Hindu), lions, tigers, and boars; the highest animate 
the forms of dancers, singers, birds, deceitful men, giants, 
and blood-thirsty savages. Of the souls who receive their 
future’^condition from the quality ox passion, the lowest 
pas.; into cudgel-players, boxers, wrestlers, actors, those 
who teach the use of weapons, cmd those who are addicted 
to gaming and drinking ; the middle enter the bodies of 
kings, men of the fighting class, domestic priests of kings, 
and men skilled in the war of controversy; the highest 
become gandharves (a species of supposed aerial spirits, 
whose business is music), genii attending superior gods, 
together with various companies of apsarases, or nymphs. 
Of the souls who are characterized by the quality of good¬ 
ness the lowest migrate into hermits, religious mendi¬ 
cant, other Brahmens, such orders of demigods ns are 
wafted in airy cars, genii of the signs and lunar mansions, 
and Daityas, another of their many oi’ders of superior 
spirits; the middle attain the condition of sacrifices, of 
holy sages, deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, 
regents of stars, divinities of years, Pitris, and Saahyas, 
two other species of exalted intelligences; the highest 
ascend to the condition of Brahma with four faces, of 
creators of worlds, of the genius of virtue, and the divi¬ 
nities presiding over the two principles of nature. 1 Besides 
this general description of tho future allotment of different 
souls, a variety of particular dooms are specified, of which 
a few may be taken as an example. 4i Sinners in the first 
degree,” says the ordinance of Menu, “ having passed 
1 Institutes of Monu, ch. xii. 24, 40 to 51. 
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through, terriblo regions of torture, for a great number of 
years, are condemned to the following births at the close 

that period. The slayer of a Brahmen must enter the 
ody of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
3 °ep, a stag, a bird, a Ohandala, or a Pucassa. He, who 
s eals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times 
u o ie bodies of spiders, of snakes, and camelions, of cro- 
’ a . ud ot , hcr aquatic monsters, or of mischievous 
blood-sucking demons. He who violates the bed of his 
natural or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into 
the forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stem, or of 
creeping and twining plants, carnivorous animals, beasts 
with sharp teeth, or cruel brutes.”* After a variety of 
other cases, a general rule is declared, for those of the 
four castes who neglect the duties of their order: “ Should 
a Brahmen omit his peculiar duty, he shall be changed 
into a demon, with a mouth like a firebrand, who devours 
what has been vomited ; a Cshatriya, into a demon who 
feeds on ordure and carrion ; a Vaisya, into an evil beiu" 
who eats purulent carcases; and a Sudra, who neglects 
p 13 ^ cu P atl0ns > into a foul embodied spirit, who feeds on 
iice. - The reward of the most exalted piety, of the most 
1 o ound meditation, of that exquisito abstemiousness 
Which dries up the mortal frame, is peculiar : such a per¬ 
fect soul becomes absorbed in the Divino essence, and is 
xor ever exempt from transmigration. 3 

IVe might, very easily, from the known laws of human 
nature, conclude, notwithstanding the language held by 
the Hindus on the connexion between future happiness 
and the virtue of the present life, that rewards and punish 
inents, very distant and very obscure, would be wholly 
impotent against temptations to crime,* though, at the 

;K ut r 5 ^ nu ’ d, '-™- 54toM - 3 ib. Ti, 72. 

not iliiwtSuaiM'f^n^oilvV'i 'oulc^whoto 11 c i tc 'd t!lc 1,ini,us » n :| iia rct.ct 
question WC arc not calle. 1 ■ ' i ,! f?"' c t)e , th , c " - rclmiom fcltf,. T1.1» .. .i 
Hindu., it mv be «eS.ite.K cc “ U ' ,m »•*“• •••<■* 

4 T*»thfctH be-towu 1 it. ■, r , . . ’ •• • , . Mv * A ' artl « dm with. uuuth • *■<-- 

rnirablc , r • uir l> nc,t,10r !U1 ' d-CTiem-.-l i.uran ad- 

spedmens of the lliiiiUtchiu- at .^ P ! 2 f to ngal, in winch tho bc-st 

circumstances brought him intn C ? m r ar,,livoly rare * Jind 
Bongoli.. AUhuijfc an intol[uSnt V, > y r *‘* ! M ^cimcns even . f 
views, and his views were v.,,V’VV ' >ils not ,l nir * n 01 c ' ,n, i'»e]iensnc 

• 

rccciveri with consldtrahie tlhsiru * urV'i, i 1 "' 1 " 1 ''.'' 1 "hhuut value, mutt be 
ttou and correction.-W. ’ °”h vmstaut aunllflia- 
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ROOK n. instigation of the priests, they might engage the people in 
chat. vr. a ceaseless train of wretched ceremonies. The fact coitc- 

- sponds most exactly with the anticipation. An admirable 

witness has said, “The doctrine of a state of future re¬ 
wards and punishments, as some persons may plead, has 
always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals : the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their 
writings, but are taught to consider every disease and 
misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of moral 
disease, and the terrific appearance of its close-pur¬ 
suing punishment. Can this fail to produce a dread of 
vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will 
still further,” he adds, “ assist the objector; and inform 
him, that the Hindoo writings declare, that till every im¬ 
moral taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind 
has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects. It 
is impossible to be re-united to the great spirit ; and that, 
to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in many 
hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of mat¬ 
ter.” Our in form an J then declares ; “Groat as these ter¬ 
rors are, there is nothing more palpable than that, with 
most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of a 
feather, compared with the loss of a roopee. The reason 
is obvious : every Hindoo considers all his actions as the 
eiicethis destiny; he laments, perhaps, his miserable 
fate* but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like 
the malefactor in a condemned cell” Thi3 experienced 
observer adds, which is still more comprehensive, that the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments Las, in no 
situation, and among no people, a power to make men vir¬ 
tuous. 1 


« «• n> u he fays, "may be added, wlmt must have forced itself on the 
oV.seryat.oji 01 every thoughtful observer, that, In tha absence of the religions 
pnnev . u<» outward terrors, especially thr.-.-o which are Invisible and l.uurc, 
not even mdslv sufferings, are sufficient to mukc men virtuous 1' cnful ex- 
prrieur-e proves, tlmt even inn U.n-: n country, if the re 
does not oxhd, tliecs.ellu.ic and the rewards .7Vtrt5T^d^Mlonom- 
■ind m.M.n attendin', nee. may be held up to men for ever, without making a 
single convert.” Ward, “ View, See. of the Hindoos," Jntrod. p. lxrsiv. Here, 

principle," by which different j • r- ;i .. . iuc. m very different things. This was 

t * . 

future niwurd., and pun: 'nueni.., ho strips religion of all r over ti.c Jives 
and actions of men, <. toept In so far as good effects may lie expected from tho 
*• religious principle." which, ’whatever else it may not be. is At any rate, in 

ind 

The whole of tbh review • f tho religion, as of the laws of the Hindus, is full 
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Manners. 

by the manners of a nation arc understood the peculiar 

SdS.” ' ““ »f !•« life is csv- 

.1^ *"” il “ ,f “ svorjwl,,,, e^ntisDj ,b„ 

vlnch these aud other things ore performed is ^ rV? 

divide,r lh0 natk,ns ar0 numerous ***> which the race is" 

So much of the entire business of life, among the Hin- 
dus, consists -in religious services, that the delineation of 

0f lh0 i ” i “ il “ 1 br “ c1 ' « f 

The singular distinctions, attached to the different 
nov<Tf ,? resont ^ notier remarkable featuro in the man- 
° f thlfi P eo Ple. The lower orders, in other countries 

S: a rr ** •» 2 

the Vaisv’ emt* T ■ " th the sln S le exception of 
^nedtm.: and of bart“/ 

member of the »bo„ *‘“ t ' ” *° * * 


2 s?’ tea^saasararsa 1 -.- ^ 

-iiet. _ The doctrines of vtl',, » f «* history of li!,1 

lorced rate one time and on-, system uiid ‘’ P ! Hing sc< ts - hasc , 

fruity, winch is the creation oi'Ue ‘vrin ,'f Ctl argcd with on in,., 
<1 1 -posed, indeed, it would not have been eisv ml™ ' JU1 m ' rc »»l ur;i , 
i.ole account of tile Hmdnroijgion iw likSL , 0 « ,ven un unobjeetu 

-Mirnu IS cood authority lor tho timetn win f CK exce vdin s l_ v defect! 

<?»»• ‘«™«h audicn'tic dctoils of n„; d U “*“»• »»<« Mr. Colcbrook 
< lftereut tru-.eHers wlio arc (tiver ?, £„!? ■" I ’ a / ts of 'he ritual, but t 

uii»vc»rthy «f regard \ v h , ‘ *° authorities ol ( jual weiirht ur. 

Ulturo cordition in ids ov ,) 1)OW U ° l fr, ’ :a ,u ‘ s l ,air * Hollas I 

' Iil.lt »nd liiucrutaiiio dfiBtiuv i, 1 “‘ lcr ° 10 1 hu virtira of <m i 

Jiossesaor of good which liis own ,^‘1 * ,tftortr for h: > r -*vn misdeeds, u r 
* A very mistaken view i; her* ♦ i :aVt ‘ ,ct ‘ : 1 ^irn.—W. 
daMes;” and on all tlic most irai>or!23P of product! 

M and ‘•stable a r ^“iTriir' £ * ^ 
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There are four remarkable periods into which, with 
respect to the three honourable classes, human life is 
divided. Of these periods, or orders, as they are deno¬ 
minated by the Hindus, the first is that of the student ; 
the second, that of the householder; the third, that of the 
man who performs penance or other religious acts, resid¬ 
ing continually in a forest ! the fourth, that of the San- 
nyasi, or the ascetic absorbed in divine contemplation. * 1 * 

The period of the student commences at the era of in¬ 
vestiture- Prior to this age, the situation of children is 
remarkable : even those of a Brahmen are not held supe¬ 
rior in rank to a Sudra. 3 The condition of the student 
much more closely represents that of an European appren¬ 
tice than that of a pupil in literature. He dwells in the 
house of his preceptor, and tends him with the most 
respectful assiduity. He is commanded to exert himself 
in all acts useful to his teacher ; 4 * and of course performs 
the part of an assistant in all the offices of religion. 8 “As 
he who digs deep with a spi.de come 3 to a spring of water, 
so the student, who humbly servos his teacher, attains bhe 
knowledge which lies deep in his teacher’s mind.” Upon 
the student of the priestly order a peculiar burden, or 
distinction, is imposed : to acquire daily his food by beg¬ 
ging* 6 * 

The gift of sacred instruction is not bestowed indiscri¬ 
minately ; but the text, which regulates the choice of pu¬ 
pils, is so vague as to leave the selection nearly at the 
discretion of the master. “Ten persons,” it is declared. 


nv<y not oat, drink, or intermarry with the castes above them, is no hardship 
to races win) would m t avail themselves of the privileges of -uch intercourse 
with rrn.ny oi the east l-.- • ho ure their equals. These laws of segregation are, 
in tic tr s< l!-imposed European writers can little understand the pre- 
• < 1 - • t ne Hind is in the.se matters, h is pride-not shame o? c 

that unm-.p;. them down even to the meanest; and the sweeper is much more 
luminous of his caste tha. tho Brahman. As to *• sitting” with them let a 
blacksmith acquire wealth, and he wUl hr his levee well attended by Brah¬ 
mans of tho most respectable descent. Instances are not wanting of tki; at 
«U the principal towns in India.—YV. 

1 Sec Laws of Menu, eh. ii. iii. and vi. 

* ‘See the account of this ara, iu another part of this volume. 

3 Institutes of Mvnu, ch. ii. 173. 

* Ibid. 491. 

* “Let him carry water-pots, flowers, cow-dung, fresh earth, and ensa grass, 

as much as may ne useful to his preceptor." Ibid. 182. 

sub b • - git,g is held equal to fustim: in rvb- 

gionnmerit." Ibid. 218. There are numerous precepts respecting the niceties 
of begging. Ibid. 18 to 50, and 183 to 190. 
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may legally bo instructed in the Veda ; the son of a spi¬ 
ritual teacher; a boy who is assiduous; one who can impart 
other knowledge; one who is just; one who is pure; one who 
is friendly; one who is powerful; one who can bestow 
"wealth; one who is honest; and one who is related by 
blood. Where virtue and wealth are not found, or diligent 
attention proportioned, in that soil divine instruction 
must not be sown ; it would perish like fine seed in barren 
land. 1 


The instruction which is bestowed may soon be de¬ 
scribed. “ The vc preceptor, having gir { his pupil 

with tabs thread, must ruet him in purification, in 

good customs, in the management of the consecrated fire 
and in the holy rites of morning, noon, and oveniug ” 2 
The grand object of attention and solicitude is the reading 
of the Veda. 3 Some classes of the Brahmens have united 
with their religious doctrines certain speculations concern¬ 
ing the intellectual and material worlds ; and these specu¬ 
lations have been dignified with the name of philosophy ; 
ait the holy rites, and the Veda, form the great, mid on 
most occasions the exclusive object of that higher instruc¬ 
tion which is bestowed oh'the pupil of the Brahmen. 

On this important occasion, as on other Occasions, the 
attention of the Hindu is much morn engaged by frivolous 
observances, thau by objects of utility. While the direc¬ 
tions laid down respecting the instruction of the pupil 
are exceedingly few and insignificant, the forms, according 
to which he must pay his duty to the master, are nume¬ 
rous, minute, and emphatically enjoined. 4 


4 Institutes of Menu, ch. it 109,112. 

2 Ibid. 09. 3 ^ 

4 When the student is grins? to read the Veda, he must perform an ablutl „ 

S*l°^ VOrd T 9 - Wi l h 1,9 far ‘‘ t0 0,c north; an.\,u the Si "X K andcn" 

hi,tmd»dosed C ”'"ln nf5' br>lh ll '°5f, of his preceptor,anil rend v.ith botl 

and wear auset 01 1,15 Preceptor lot Mm always cat lew 

KO to nk after Wa tnt i t Wo, f a! ‘P c, ‘ 1: - r ’ s: ><* Wtn rise before, an. 
-■ 'tb him rtxlinw rn . i b,m ‘! ot auswcr hi ' ;r -" her s orck-rporcomer, 
nn a-.cried flies ■ Rot 1, t tr* 1 ’ >"°.\ ? nor i-ailni;, nor standing, nor run 
shimlinB no ■ if'hi^Kt■,!;'() ?' b ? h na '™ 0,1,1 ' „ , Wl ., if bis i : , . jdors.t 

if be , an, ^ V”' ; ,,u " ,r “ h, c ( t hha 

hirn from ilift d,;,V vt T h ‘ 3 f5UN: be n\erted, going round t lr- , 
clined, hcndm B to b?m; and If r nt L ?„ l i itlV . “PP«»«Wng him ; it re 

When his tetShor i* i« let , 50 ! ir * toward him 

When his preceptor’s ere can .b . A 1 IZ • •'* l " *'; h a V- * vh l' } ^ 

1 r.r in,,, TMtrnr iv ,nn,, *, •UMixu Ji.m, let litm T« >t sit carek ssly at his c:e o 

/.ms ’ r ‘ n J cre nDmo ^ his tutor, oven in Ids all* nee : h 

censuring his pn.Arptoi, though iu t'y. lu* v/dl \ e horn an ass. He must no 
Kcrve Ins tutor by the intervention r i another, while himself sands aloof • no 
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BOOK II. • The duration of the period of study is very indefinite. 
chap. vu. “The discipline of a student in the three Vedas may be 
- continued for thirty-six years, in the house of his precep¬ 
tor ; or for half that time, or for a quarter of it, or until lie 
perfectly comprehend them. A student, whose rules have 
not been violated, may assume the order of a married man, 
after he has read in succession a sae’ha, or branch from 
each of the three Vedas, or from two or from any one of 
them.” 1 It is even permitted to pass the whole period of 
life in the state of a pupil; and to this, merit so exalted is 
ascribed, that the very highest rewards of religion are 
bestowed upon it. If a student anxiously desire to pass 
his whole life in the house of a sacerdotal teacher, ho must 
servo him with assiduous care, till he be released from his 
mortal frame. That Brahmen who has dutifully attended 
his preceptor till the dissolution of his body, passes di¬ 
rectly to the eternal mansion of God.” 3 Should the tea¬ 
cher die, the student must attend upon his widow, his son. 
or one of his paternal kinsmen, with the same respect as 
to the deceased preceptor. Should none of these be living, 
he occupies the seat of the preceptor himself. 3 


must he attend him in a passion, nor when a woman is near; from a carriage 
vr a raised seat he must descend to salute his heavenly director. Let him not 
sit with his preceptor to the leeward, or to the windward of him; nor let him 
say anting which the venerable man cannot hear.” Institutes of Menu, 
ch. ii. 70, 71 to 190, and 201 to 203. Even to the sons and wives of the. pre¬ 
ceptor must numerous tokens of profound respect be shown. Ibid. 207 to 218. 
for his general conduct, “these following rules,” says Menu, “must a Brali- 
machari, or btudent in theology, observe, while lie dwells with his preceptor; 
keeping all his members under control, for the sake of increasing his habitual 
devotion. Lay by day, having bathed and being purified, 1< t him offer fresh 
water to the gods, the sages, and the manes; let him show respect to the 
invade) of the deities, and bring wood for the oblation to tire. Let him abstain 
lrom honey, from flesh-meat, fr an perfumes, Lorn chaplets of flow , rs, from 
sweet vegetable juices, from women, from all sweet substances turned acid, 
and from injury to animated beings*, from unguents for bis limbs, and from 
bbu-l: powder l a his eye .; limn woaru:;.: sandals and carrying an umbrella, 
from sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousness, from dan cine, ami from 
vocal a ml inrtrmnentul music : from gaming, from dUmifrs fr.m, i! „ 

' 

> Other n 

forlil.lden several acts of sensual impurity, which arc too Jml to bo dSSbcT 
and the holy text thus again proceed.: “Let him carry water-Mts fflov-rs’ 

. 

1 Institutes of Menu, cln iii. 1. 

- Institutes of Menu, ii. 243, 214. 

* Ib «J- ? 4 VV s ; Tlje follo , win $ rao ^ s of living are pointed out to the Brr.h- 
men: lawful glcunmg and gathering; 2. what is ..iven unasked j 3. whftt i* 
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To the state of the student succeeds that of the married BOOK IT. 
man or the housekeeper. It is at this epoch that the chap. yii. 

Hindu begins to sustain a part as a member of Society. - 

Marriage is a religious duty ; and a duty of the highest, 
order. Except for some grand plan of devotion, as that of 
remaining a student, or of becoming a fakeer, no man ne¬ 
glects at an early age to fulfil this sacred obligation. As 
the sacrament of obsequies to the manes of ancestors can 
be performed only by a male descendant, and as any failure 
in these obsequies deeply affects the spirits of the dead, to 
die without a sou is regarded as one of the greatest of all 
calamities: 1 


A5kcd as alms; 4. tillage; 5. traffic and money lending: even by these two 
last, when distressed, he may live; but service for hire is named dog-living, 
which he must always avoid, iv. 4, 6, 6. His hair, nails, and beard beiiig 
cupped ; his passions subUned; his mantle white; ids body pure ; let him 
diligently occupy himself in reading the Veda. Let him carry a staff of Yenu, 
a ewer with water in it, a handful of cusagrass, or a copy o? the Veda; with 
n pair of bright golden rings in his ears, lie must not gaze on the sun, whether 
rising or setting, or eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to the middle of 
the sky. Over a string to which a calf is tied, let him not step ; nor let him 
r 22i W i lt rrtins » nor : - t hkn look on his own image in water; this is a 
setuea rule. By a mound of earth, by a cow, by an idol, by a Brahmen, bv a 
I. JfJ cl anjied butter or of honey, by a place where four ways meet, anil bv largo 
n- t" vi lino ' vn in the district, let him puss with his right hand toward them. 
oo, 3G, 37, 38, 30. 

v hira neither eat with his wife, nor look at her eating, nor sneezing, or 
yawning, or sitting carele»ly at her ease, 43. 

cloth^nnr rC w P w aro J Ut J icrous * “ Let him noteat his food, wearing only a single 
hiiiwiv hjm ' naked: nor 

ill water’nnrr?^ n hc i 8 ’ nor ,"'i iero kinc arc Sra^inK* nor on tilled ground, nor 
mountain nl l ti * r ^ ,SCl1 , for burning, nor, unless he be in great need, on a 
nor in ditches wkh Hvin 15 ° f ? t,Mn ? le ’ 11or at <m >*mo on a nest of white am.,, 
the V r no?nt Cr ?!; turcs ‘- thcm ’ nor ' valki »g, nor stai 

them lookinc u )[} ^ fa mountain : nor let him ever Hcct 

Tii m, looking at things moved by the Wind,or a lire, or at a priest, or at the snn 

oi at water, or at cattle: but let him void his excrements, Imp ing covered the 

earth u 1th wood, pother o., • y leaves and grass, or the like, cmvfuliv sup¬ 
pressing Ins utterance, wrapping up liis breast and his head; by dav let > in 
void them with Ins face to the north ; by night, with his face to the south t 
)a 1 an set, in the same manner as in- dav; in the alia lc of darkne ' 
y “ a V r b ? ni * ht ’, K a eaid nature w ith hte face in! las 

nipm^ibToVl. PlaCCS WhCW he fears injury t0 m frvm wiid te<ukor/ro:ti 

a ( !r a, ‘\t ,: r si T US t0 cnJoy lon & Ufe ’ * tana u P° n hair, nor upon 
grain/’ 78 , P°t*hcrds, ::-,.r upon aeeds of cotton, nor upon husks of 

to 223 hiflniti: number of things relative to food are to be attended to, 207 

re 1 • 

Menu pronon ecs them all r.r™ 0 !? ' 1,1 v hole blood, one have u .son bom, 
182. There is a sinS?tern, in “;^hild, by means of that son. Ibid, 

son a man obtains Sctoty V lc, l lo thc lmV!:i h' of U84 ' ,1: “ li - v a 

; and af • ; 

1i 107 Kinm.w-1 I. immn n l ut Pi«n.'l.-snT! he n»:w lies the .vdar abode. ’ 

another. hot onl) was a « Idow, left without difUir i, pci nittcil to conceive 
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The ceremonies of marriage, entirely religious, have- 
been already described. Marriages are distinguished into 
eight kinds : of which one half are honourable, and differ 
from one another only in some minute circumstances ; in 
the fifth, the bridegroom bestows gifts upon the bride, her 
father, and paternal kinsman; the last three are rather 
species of unlawful connexion, than forms of nuptial con¬ 
tract ; one being voluntary and by mutual consen ; the 
other forcible when a woman is seized, “while she weeps^ 
and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in battle;” the last, “when the damsel is 
sleeping, or flushed with a strong liquor, or disordered 
in her intellect.” 1 With the grand rule to prevent the 
intermixture of the castes, the reader is already acquainted- 
“ For the first marriage of the twice-born classes,” says the 
law of Menu, u a woman of the same class is recommended ; 
but for such as are impelled by > eji ain> 

women in the direct order of the classes are to bo pre¬ 
ferred : a Sudra woman only must bo the wife of a Sudra ; 
she and a Vaisya of a Vaisya ; they two and a Cshatriyo, of 
a Cshatriya ; those two and a Brahmani, of a Brahmen ” 2 - 
The Hindu law-givers, who commonly mistake minute¬ 
ness foi precision, and are apt to be most particular 
where it is least required, make rules for the choice 
of a wife. “ In connecting a man's self with a wife. Let 
Lim;’ says Menu, “studiously avoid the ten following 
families, be they ever so great, or ever so rich in kine, 
d grain. The family which has. 
omitted prescribed acts of religion; that which has 
produced no male children; thai in which the Veda 
has not been read; that which has thick hair on the 
body ; and those i which havo been subject to hemor¬ 
rhoid to phthisis, to dyspepsia* to epilepsy, to leprosy 



by a kinsman of her husband ; but even before his death, if he was suppose d to 
be at Ueked by an me a- able disease. Ibid. ix. 59, 162, 104. A daughter. too, 
y.lien a man had no sons, might be appointed for the same purpose.' lb-1 127. 
In l^rypt, in the same manner, a widow left without children cohabited with 
the brother of the deceased. Rechcrehca Philos-', ph. stir lea Egyutiens ct 
Chinois, i. 70. 

1 Institute’ of Menu. cb. m. 27 to 31. The crimes implied in the hist two cases 
must have been frequent, to make them be distinguished formally in hooks of 
snored law as two species of marriage. 

3 Ibid. 12,13. 
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and to elephantiasis. Let him not marry a girl with reddish BOOK II. 
hair, nor with any deformed limb ; nor one troubled with chap. vri. 

habitual sickness; nor one either with no hair, or too -<— 

much ; nor one immoderately talkative ; nor one with in¬ 
flamed eyes ; nor one with the name of a constellation, of 
a tree, or of a river, of a barbarous nation, or of a moun¬ 
tain, of a winged creature, a snake, or a slave; nor with 
an> name raising an image of terror. Let him choose for 
hi.'} wife a girl, whose form has no defect; who has an 
agreeable name; who walks gracefully like a plienicopteros, 
or like a young elephant; whose hair and teeth are mode¬ 
rate respectively in quantity and in size ; whose body has 
exquisite softness.” 1 

J ho condition of the women is one of the most re¬ 
markable circumstances in the manners of nations. Among 
rude people, the women are generally degraded; among 
civilized people they are exalted. 2 In the barbarian, the 
pa: sion of sex is a brutal impulse, which infuses no ten- 
deT’ness ; and his undisciplined nature leads him to abuse 
bs power over evory creature that is weaker than him- 
f. The history of uncultivated nations uniformly 
y pic..cuts the women as in a state of abject slavery, 

10 m which they slowly emerge, as civilization advances. 

Among some of the negro tubes on the coast of Africa, 
the wife is never permitted to receive any thing from tho 
iuuu s of her husband, or even to appear in his presence, 
except on her knees. 2 In the empire of Congo, where tho 
people are sufficiently advanced to bo united in a large 
community ; and in most of the nations which inhabit the 
southern regions of Africa, the women are reckoned urn 
worthy to cat with the men * In such a state of society 
property is an advantage which it may naturally be sup- 
.osed that the degraded sex are by no means permitted to 
among the African and other savage 
the anoi An 'i • 10 f ar ^ ars of the present day, but among 
l on r lhabltante of Cfcddea and Arabia, and nil the 
nation*, of Lurope m their ancient uncivilized slate, the 

■ 

Mill'i'.-, in bii; Jnquirv ui., ih.rlKX* . };h ! ’SfqjhioaUjrillrisri.ited by Professor 

mn rsni... ..t. 


ill - , in his Inquirv iiito ihe niLfi a:Kl 1 ' f, pbirally ill- 
> lllstoire (WdU ues V ,y,«f- n '" on di. 1. 

< m. tom. vl. Ur. xiii elT'i’]* ^ l ^ . 

. r i 2 > «nd tom. j 


sect. 1. 


Iv. liv. yU. ch. xiit. 
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BOOKII. women were excluded from the inheritance of the family. 1 
chap. vie. Being condemned to severe and perpetual labour, they are 
— themselves regarded as useful property. Hence a father 
parts not with his daughter but for a valuable considera¬ 
tion ; hence the general custom, among barbarous nations, 
as in Pegu, in Siberia, among the Tartars, among the ne¬ 
groes on the coast of Guinea, among the Arabs, and even 
among the Chinese, of purchasing the bride by a dower." 
It is only in that improved state of property and security, 
when the necessities of life have ceased to create perpetual 
solicitude, and when a large share of attention may bo 
given to its pleasures ; that the women, from their influence 
on those pleasures, begin to be an object of regard. As 
society refines upon its enjoyments, and advances into that 
state of civilization, in which various corporeal qualities 
become equal or superior in value to corporeal strength, 
and in which the qualities of the mind are ranked above 
the qualities of the body, the condition of the weaker sex. 
is gradually improved, till they associate on equal terras 
with the men. and occupy the place of voluntary and useful 
coadjutors. 

A state of dependence more strict and humiliating than 
that which is ordaine I for the weaker sex among the 
Hindus cannot easily be conceived. “Day and night” says 
Menu, u must women bo held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence.” 3 Who are meant by their protectors is 
immediately explained: “Their fathers protect them in 
childhood; their husbands protect them in youth; their 
sons protect them in ago: a woman,” it is added, “ is never 
fit for independence. Let husbands consider this as the 
supreme law, ordained for all classes; and let them, how 
w« u: soever, diligently keep their wives under lawful 

» See Inquiry into the Distinction of Ranks, cl>. I. sect. 1. They wereadmitted 

th Sf IX l hiS 'W\? ot the ClU * amongst the Hindus, hut that 

pjf*172* 3 — W PrUi ^ l * r 18 Iu y recognised aud carefully secured, ^ce 

\ f ' v ' 3 uuthoritlpsqont, i hy Millar, Distinction of Ranks, cli. i. sect, l ; 
awl Goguet, O. .gin of Laws, i. 2o, 20.—M. 

Here also the lew el the Hindus is the reverse cf that described — if 
the practice somenuu > conforms to it, it is apparently of modem growth 
p’278 V1 \v' tl0U ^ 1C law * ® amin °l ,un Hoy, Ancient Lights of Females, 

a Institutes of Menu, ch, ix. 2. 
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restrictions. ’* “By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a 
woman advanced in years, nothing/’ says the same code, 
must be done, even in her own dwelling-place, according 
o her mere pleasure. In childhood must a female be 
lci?i e w nt i U l 161 filther; iu youth, on her husband; her 
in i U 'i g dc ^ d ’ on ber sous: a woman must never seek 

L*e? »hich i, wat 

al™l d ’ S W '° Ut “Though inobservant of 

vr ? V d I age% ,.°. r cnamour °d of another woman, or de- 
void of good qualities, yet a husband must constantly be 
. ered as a god by a virtuous wife. No sacrifice is flowed 

£sr"r rt, r’ »«*■%«. » 

addictr. 1 * • • , She who neglects her lord, though 

must l 'c 1 gm ^ g ’/ 0nd ° f s P irituous liquors, or diseased, 
ornamentf eSe j t v d f ° r tkree months, and deprived of her 
ill-us J tS | and ll ° usehold furniture.” 4 To every species of 
desortfon” he “ , b ° und t0 submit: “neither by sale nor 
Stid Vr^'v th ® ordinance of Menu, “can a wife he 
the law 0| n 1C1 ’ husband: thus we fully acknowledge 
a ilrnl t m^ 1 of 0kI byth - lo «l c f creatures.” 5 This is 
band ‘to n h™’ f< ?J lk mdicates the power of the hus- 
rrov J tW ,?c S Wlfe r f01 ' * f lave >. by consequence 
regardc-tl ° V C01u ^ t,i01i > while in hia house, was not 

from slavery. A R is even 

a son, a *m u f a!?? skc is beatel1 ; “A wife, 

may l, a correct^ whT ’l “* d a yoUnger whole br °ther, 

sSZzztts “r rF** % 

husbands,” 8 avs ♦1 ” ;“ lts , cau be mgrafted. “ Their 
careful in SStU code, .“should bo diligently 

disposition with which thl’i they wel1 kl '' the 

Menu allotted to sucl ’ 0rd 0 crcat, °n formed them; 

. .. r *>°«f ** w. <* u» 

5 Ibid. v. 104, lss. 


c ibid. oil. vii’i. 299, 300. Bf .''' ' V jnia.Vf?.' 
1 an an’a Jounrn 
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seat, and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexi¬ 
bility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct.” 1 “ Be there 
no place, be there no time, be there no one to tempt them,” 
says the Iletopadesa, “then, 0 Narada, doth women’s 
chastity appear. Women at all times have been inconstant, 
even among the celestials, we are told. In infancy the 
father should guard her, in youth her husband should 
guard her, and in old agq her children should guard her; 
for at no time is a woman proper to be trusted with 
liberty.” 2 The same author declares again ; “ Unto woman 
no man is found to be disagreeable, no man agreeable. 
They may be compared to a heifer on the plain, that still 
longeth for fresh grass. Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy, 
extreme avariciousness, a total want of good qualities, 
with impurity, are the innate faults of womankind.” 3 

They are held, accordingly, in extreme degradation. 4 


J Ins V.iutes of Me'.m, ix. 16, 17.— M. 

This ia a specimen of unfair citation. It is made to appear as if Manu was 
speaking of wonn-n in j_v:ieral, which is not tlu* i-a-o. ilo spraka of “ sndl»» 
women ; that is, of sue !i women as ore guiltv oi drinking, idlene<- < * keeninrr 
evil company, and other practices disgraceful to a married woman iv nT 
•• tu h ” women under restraint, yet their hushnna 
should be diligent in guarding them. These precepts and refleetionaar? 
not dinar 1 »d to the conduct of the sex in general, but only of the vicious n 0 r 
tion of it.—W. ' ^ 

2 Wilkins’ Iletopadesa, p. 54. 

3 Ibid. p. 7s. in Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, the character of women is 
depicted in terms which, were they not strong evidence to an important point, 
delicacy would forbid to be tramcribed: “A woman,” says the law, “is never 
satisfied with sensual pleasures no more than fire is satisfied with burning 
f a. ], or the main ocean with receiving the rivers, or the empire of (loath with 
the dying men and animals: in these cases therefore a woman is not to be 
l e lied on.” (Gentoo Code, ch. xx.) “ Women have six qualities: the first, on 
inordinate desire for jewels and fine furniture, handsome clothes, and nice 
victuals; the second, immoderate Inst ; the third, violent anger; the fourth, 
deep . cvjnu.o i.f ; th e fifth, another j erson's good appears evil in their eves • 

” (Ibid.) i 

f ‘ ' von,ft; b iu the. Institutes ' f Menu, but they are. differently stated : “ Drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors, as: oeiatlng with evil persons .absence from her husband. 

alfecto.aidtlS^ne 0 ^ 

cl, MllfST en " U ' d frcra tbci: ' ‘"“bauds." Instate. of Menu" 

The literature of most countries, oven in modern times, would furnish pas¬ 
sages abusive of Inc weaker sex; but no one would think of quoting occasional 
sarcasm as the language} of universal opinion.—W. 

1 In all this, t*ur author < usnnl practice prevails, of quoting every passago 
iu favour ol Ids own tueory, and excluding every one that makes against it 
A reluctant admission is subsequently made, that the Hindus have some 
genera 1 precept recommending Indulgence and humanity iu favour of the 
weaker • c: 1 b y are passed over verv V : tlv. If, instead of the Ion- 









They are not accounted worthy to partake of religious? BOOK II. 
rites but in conjunction with their husbands. 1 They are chap. vii. 
entirely excluded from the sacred books; “Women have —:—— 
no business with the texts of the Yeda; thus is the law 
fully settled: having, therefore, no evidence of law, and ho 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as 
ioul as falsehood itself. To this effect many texts, which 
may show their true disposition, are chanted in the 
Vedas*” 2 “A minor,” says the law, “one single person, a 
woman, a man of bad principles, &c., may not be wit¬ 
nesses.’^ We have already seen, as in the most barbarous 
nations that the women among the Hindus are excluded 
irom sharing in the paternal property. 4 They are, by 
system, deprived of education. 5 That remarkable proof of 
barbarity, the wife held unworthy to eat with her husband, 
is prevalent in Hindustan. 6 


frin,inc°H aw V satirc * ,ve 1( & k to the portraits of women painted by the 
invai-^i t i llcn } sc l y e*» in their tales, their pla>s, and poems, we shall find them 
nlisliod L f ?, e , sclll,e(l ** amiable, bigh-priiudplad, modest, gentle, uecom- 
«l nt V'vV u : as exercising a very important influent upon men, 
Wl j] ‘ by t ? eu l " iu ‘ tenderness and respect. The English reader 

ild in? roofs of this in the Cloud Messenger and Hindu Theatre, 
ito lmtioTTnf !• Nalft; m<X 11 b0 confidently asserted, that in 
Hindud.~\v lUlty Were womcn held in S0Dluch ' • as amongst the 

i ^Institutes of Mena, quoted in note 3, p. 311. 

3 n,- J" ik. 18.19. 

* ^ ^ J i 8 v Qeil ^ 1 0 J c °de l vl). lit; soct.8. 

diverted to°mighfc 1 llavVd \X-n 7, *'j e j <uv ; V thc I' Hsa £C in tho first volume 

question, ns affecting the i/m.-nof ran ”n in Sty b'not'mSdv uSS*"* 

ptrtr? and, as we have air. My show ' ,D ro ' " ‘ to P™- 

in this respect from those which \ ? very materially aider 

in 1.Tn Europe.—W. ~ re 0 ,5U ' C, I lu the civilized countries ci' 

«•* V r -. F r*f • a ™ 1 '' «• «W ore dale.red 

Aecuuiplishmonts arc not no c" 2rv tn ^!l‘'T iab1e I lan r u u *’- {1,at a -d<in,l 

tv-;. "pessary to thc domestic dosses of the female 

indecent. and*co7tr ar « !o' ? ev, ' r caL to deiher; for the Indians consider i.- ns 
moo’s Travels, book i. c h 7 1 J e8!Wrl ' vhich is due to the former/' Ii.11 tolo- 
and disgusting. Thehusi. ‘says, ,f Tlic women are ugly,slovenly, 
are honourable slaves w ,7i,! oe uct permit them to eat with him. They 
ch. 7. “ <0 indelicate ore ' t i'! m m 7’ ,uc . re * :ird i;; ^nt rUUned/’ Voy. liv. ui. 
WottCjapeakhtgoftheprodneoorsi lniV to 1,10 women,” say, Mr. 

tin 1 obliged to show respect to a “° r " 1 b i lve been Introdoic l 

-«* •*«&«. «CTO “125 STaSr* 
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An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce ap¬ 
pears to be reserved to the husband. In the code of 
Gentoo laws, among various other ordinances to the same 
purpose, it is declared that, “ a woman who dissipates or 
spoils her own property, or who procures abortion, or who 
has any intention to murder her husband, and is always 
quarrelling with everybody, and who eats before her hus¬ 
band eats, such woman shall be turned out of the house.” 1 
On grounds like these, a man can never be without a pre¬ 
tence for dismissing his wife. But on the other hand we 
have seen that no species of barbarous treatment, not 
even desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman from 
her obligations to her lord. 3 


much as she could staler under, and sold it me for a penny.” Motte’s 
Journey to Orissa, Asiatic Annual Register, i. 76. In another part of the 
tr’.mo Journey, p. 67, Mr. Mutte says, “I was first struck with tne sight of 
women ploughing, while their female children drove the oxen ; but this 
is the practice through the whole mountainous country, while the men. 

^ i Mlmgthro-.ie.i the forests w«th a spear and hatchet, plunder every thing 
people maatcr * ™ 3 ubuse of the fair sex Is characteristic of a barbarous 

The Hindus aic nuito accustomed to beat their wives. Huclmnun Travel* 
in Mysore, &c i. *47,249. Women in Karnatu carry out the dun’ o he 
fields, in baskets on their heads. Ibid. 133, 42. The Abbe Dubois del r.be- 
tlio following, as the common, the standard condition of conjugal life • “ ti 
young wiifc, beaten by her husband, and harassed by her mother-in-law who 
treafcMier as a slave, finding no remedy for ill-usage but in flying to her 
lathers house—recalled by fair promises of kinder treatment— the word 
broken- recourse lad to the same remedy— but at last the children winch 
Hie brings into the world, and other circumstances, compclliii"- her to do 
her best, bv remaining in her husband’s house, with the show o? being con- 

umed with her lot . The object for which a Hindu marries in not to 

tram a companion to aid him in enduring the evils of life, but a sla\«- to bear 
children, and be subservient to his rule.” Description, <fec. of the IY-onle of 
India, p. 145.— M, r 

The people amongst whom Mr. Motte travelled, as above noticed, v ere wild 
:.nd barlmrous tribes ; whose usages afford no illustration of those . f more 
civilized parts of India. The Abbd Dubois speaks also of the lower on*. r? of a 
village community. Instances of brutal treatment of their women by the 
ir a ?r*tl; v f T “ lo ' vcr classes in Europe, are no rarities. Europeans have 

m:;: huv e’tacn Siown^io ‘ h « widows and mo- 

tlmt they icrcived gicut attention „„a defcamJe from /, V*'} ! " un,5 » 

at tlie same tLr.e it seems likely that the women bUL hL'i a*V llltl01 ^j 
scule, and that partly through fear, and partly through 11 M t lc S \ M ia l 

the Mohamotedtuis has lmd a prejudicial effect up. ,, thl Llint s and m- ,c kvs 
of the Hindus in all that regards the female sex.—W 1Uun 

1 Hal bed's Gentoo Code, di. xx. 

, EvXU ,ho «cath of her hu hand, if sho did not 
sacrifice herself to his niunes, shev .is held inviolably bound to lib, memory • 
and, besides other penances and mortifications of the severest kind, a 

? * CCept U In,llf;i. j of Menu. . h. v. 157 

los, W, 103. Ibe same mark of bondage and inferiority was imp'.a-d on the 
Athei iaj, women during the barbarous times of 0 twin 

ot 1-abft, ii. l ). Mr. Richardson, who is one of tho most nervous in assertu h. 
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Thai polygamy was an established custom of the Hindus, 
we learn from various documents, and among others from 
the following story, which at the same time conveys no 
evidence of their domestic gentleness:—“In the city, of 
Hevee-kotta, there was a Brahman, whose name was Deva- 
Sarma. One lucky evening he found a curious dish, which 
he took with him into a potter’s warehouse full of earthcn- 
ware, and throwing hi mself upon a bed which happened to 
bo there, it being night, he began to express his thoughts 
upon the occasion in this manner:—‘ If I dispose of this 
dish, I shall get ten kapardakas (cowries) for it; and with 
a . 3Um I may purchase many pots and pans, the sale of 
winch will increase my capital so much that I shall be 
able to lay m a large stock of cloth and the like; which 
having disposed of at a great advance, I shall have 
mulated a fortune of a lack of money. With this I will 
many four wives; and of these I will amuse myself with 
her who may prove the handsomest. This will create 
jealousy; so when the rival wives shall bo quarrelling, 
theu will I, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my stick at 
them thus!’ Saying which, he flung his walking-stick 
j>ut of his hand with such force, that he not only broke 

. s clu 'ious di.di, but destroyed many of the pots and pans 
in the shop .” 1 


w w ?n 0 iovwf l ?it'h n p o1 a11 ,,ricntal enthusiasts, maintains that the 
mnoiiir tlu/vcrv Tartars' tho Arabians and Persians, nay, 


- «• « dispoxul of u »(/f, c* nwrwgv scutcmcnc. {z>cu Richardson’s Disser- 
the Languages, Literature, ami Manners of Eastern NaUons nn 
cation' I’uVR JJm 8ureJ y a lan K lUi « e ™ay possess three words of the siiAAfl- 
k a o hl ° 1 h ! ass, - ni( ll,ld >' et the v,omen of the ped\»le who use it bein' 
aot^it ly ^nwhiUon . In the times of Homer, though a wife wal 

ifff&b 1 C r. 1 ' 1 “» *«« tho father gavc’with hr, a Ifc^r 

«>«.>• wars'/'and 1K *«»" carry their women vith them h 

MUUr, “ at - B mini X* r<msu 't them, ‘ the north American trilics, tars Mr 
and even to b • thSi. 10 udmit t!l -’ r women into their public ct ’m V 
up«M every snib 7 ) 7". Privilege of beii: tfr*t called to ctve rb ir . : : 

aftc , “ tlu-ro is no Vnt l* n rat * ou . us he add-, innnca.jtt ^ 

cvncral. more noeWt in the world where me female sex are, ii 
.cet. Prom insulnt-• l 0 ” 1 ' dcs l*‘ sc <L M Sci ’ distinctions of JRanJLs, rh. i 
safely be drawn. vt ex l )r ensiou8, or facts, no general conclusion ca: 

1 Wilkins’ Hetopade&i r. oju , r 

he had better have adhere.i tn w ! Mr. MiUli ro close, is his usual • 

ssass? “wsi 
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The Hindus were, notwithstanding, so far advanced in 
civilization, except in the mountainous and most barbarous 
tracts of the country, as to have improved in some degree 
upon the manners of savage tribes. They have some pre¬ 
empts, recommending indulgence and humanity in favour 
of the weaker sex. “Married women” says the law of 
Menu, must be honoured and adorned by their fathers 
and brethren, by their' husbands, and by the brethren 
of their husbands, if they seek abundant prosperity. 
Where female relations are made miserable, the family 
ot him, who makes them so, very soon wholly peri¬ 
shes. When particulars indeed are explained, the in¬ 
dulgences recommended are not very extensive. It is 
added, “Let those women, therefore, be continually sup¬ 
plied with ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals, and 
at juLlces, by men desirous of wealth.” 2 When it is com¬ 
manded by law, as an extraordinary extension of liberality, 
to giv o them ornaments, and even apparel and food, at 
festivals and jubilees ; this is rather a proof of habitual 
degradation than of general respect and tenderness The 

idea, however, of purchasing a wife, as a slave, from her 
relations* had become odious ; and though it is stated as 
one of the eight species of nuptial contract, it is classed 
among the dishonourable species, and forbidden. 3 As the 
necessity of such a law indicates a state of society but one 
»cmo\c from that in which the unhappy bride is purchased 
and . c: old ; so the customary, and original purchasing gift, 
the bull and the cow, still remained ; but it had acquired a 
religious character, and was at last commanded to pass by 
another name. u Some say,” observes the law of Menu. 

* ' ^V! 10 and eow g ivca m the nuptial ceremony of 
L \ C j' A ' aie a bribe to the father ; but this is untrue : 
&bnbe ^ deed > whether large or small, is an actual sale of 


foment of Die first wife'' e "m fioVave^bee n°ii *' r ?th<mt r ® Mrirtion - E>cn tho 
tlioui-ii afflicted with ninr. ba -- She (tho wife), who 



The. first wife rr-ems always L m consideration in the fv. 

mistress of the household’—' V*. 1ie nmk, am! to have hecn 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. iii/55, 57 2 

giving "bis R ( 1 anjiiiter ?n° VfoM*** W* for 

M.: ■ : ‘. , crUi*'5!! !mt pnrr " '■ is * *UM°rf Ws'dftK<n8^ “SStafcfS 
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the daughter.” 1 There are tests, however, which directly 
recognise the transaction as a purchase : “He who take's 
b ® a itl, “ a damsel of full age, shall not give a 
nuptial present to her father; since the father lost his do¬ 
minion over her, by detaiuing her at a time when she might 
have been a parent"* The obligation of the marriage 

f ated “ tbe Institutes of Menu, under the 
toad of purchase and sale; and it is expressly said, “If, 
f te !‘ one dams 1 ei kasbeen shown, another be offered to the 
bridegroom, who had purchased leave to marry her from 
the “ ex ; klu . sma *h he may become the husband of both for 
i - i i ii 1>n : tlllS aw JIeuu ordai ned.” s Tbo same un- 

- V purportofthefollowing saoredtext; “The 

lecitation of holy texts, and the sacrifice ordained by the 
ul of creatures, are used in marriages for the sake of 
• procuring good fortune to brides; but the first gift by the 
nusbaud is the primary cause of marital dominion.” * It 
is to be observed, besides, that the women have no choice 
JL; des ^ a 7 5 but aw absolutely at the disposal of 

, fatbera > tlb thrce years after the nuptiid age. If, 
til that pc-nod, the father have neglected what is rec- 
h > s sacred duties, to place his daughter 
. ; ;. | +1l t f ,ou to hoeomo a parent, lie forfeits, through his 

for bcvsolf * lim0Q ° VC1 kel ’’ 811,1 she may cboose a.husband 
>een doubted whether immuring the women was 

in practice in mnnv puts of luV, ,lTl( l avowed jm.yhnso KtUl 

. . 

terms in this country. Almost every parent 'mV 

tide of tr.'iftic. This practice of purch-hVVV 'laughter un ar- 
r.iv to merry, is the inixhuu itible som ‘ cr’disnuAf ! ' K , whr ’ ,n they 

any , t tae po „, n . ™ ^ litigation, partial- 

ii<u f’rulinfif it convenient- to n-iv the ttirnintaJ T 10 m ‘ irr5: "ie is solemni: cd, 

I’* 1 ? 7 ; “ Apud, piem^iuo tam-n L'iji / the liv ^ by tho Abbe Dubois, 

/ ' ar ' Ist 1 s inc consuntudo m ‘ ntu9 uxori, non uxor inurito 

W>-A*vr, 

' "hit. ;j, i lii> — pj’ \ -bluino (Z7/V. *■«»•, i\. 1) ■— Uahvloniob losto 
ltouvt ! Hb. ii. tit. Viu ^f n « OS » wu ex tfou- X 
Institute * of Menu’ h £ ' 

rw by Ills us,L,; T: ’ 2 Commentator Culimvu ail v the v..,r.ls 

proved a little by external WaS? 111 * 3 " to lliC ideas u recent period, ini- 
tlie worths or troth 51 -' ri original text, hu*, foiled in 

the legislator woul ; not C- vf “ !• lt :c * or » :! • if » had that been meant 

what I have oh s . ' cd m. r f V.V'-SSS f ;U ! Uolh - • tUaw See 

end of the volume, p. m. U pol;itin S prac ticca of Culluca, Note V. at tho 
6 Ibid. ch. lx. H3, 90, ‘J3. 
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BOOK II. an original part of Hindu manners, or adopted in conse- 
ohap. vii. quence of the intercourse and dominion of the Moha- 


medans. But they have been found in a state of seclusion 
and confinement beyond the range of Mohammedan in¬ 
fluence. 1 The practice is fully recognised in the ancient 
writings. We are told in the Bhagavat, that on the day of the 
yug of Judishter, “the women who, buried in harams, were 
seldom permitted to see the sun, came out, on that day, to 
view rajah Judishtfr.” 2 The monarch who forms the 
hero in the drama entitled Sacontala had many wives, and 
they are represented as residing in the secret apartments 
of the palace. 3 The whole spirit of the Hindu maxims in¬ 
dicates confinement: there are numerous precepts with 
respect to the guarding of women : and the punishment for 
vitiating those who are not guarded is always less than 
the punishment in the case of those that are/ Among 
these proofs of confinement are also appearances of free¬ 
dom. The law of seclusion is made only for the few. 
Among the jealous Ottomans themselves, the great bod v 
of the community must leave their women at large, be¬ 
cause an indige nt man can neither dispense with the useful 
sei-' ices of his wife, nor afford the cost of retaining her in 
confinement. In the earlier and ruder states of society, 
when men are in general poor, few can afford the expense 
of confinement; but among the Hindus, as iu general 
among the nations of Asia, since their emerging from 
the rudest barbarism, it seems to have been the practice 
for every man, who possessed sufficient means, to keep his 
women guarded, iu a state of seclusion. 5 
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• P a ^ ke ® 0£l9t of Malabar, where the manners differ con- 
H „ B !' ab , those of the rest of the Hindus, and where 
„ * eapl f llave not reached a state of society altogether 

would**? aS t l iat “ so . mc otker of Hindustan, it 
i a PP ear that the institution of marriage has never 

So ;,rs " ly mod* , s 

ES35* f .““ S . '• ««w »» ta» not yet 

Kensatisfactoiily explained to u: ; and from the differences 

babiy n 

3 K t ° f the « 

< tho°fother of'tho 

child,™ <• J consequence uncertain; and when the 
children of necessity belong to the mother. The nearest 

«nwfr b .° ins ** 

whom + 1 1 brothers j who, never having children 

an aff b y can reeogtaise as their own, naturally contract 
J 0 " tb ° ae ° f their sistei > "'horn they support 

S^rr ^° Wn;and ^ thcm ^hthe pro- 

L- y f, klcli . ,he ^ leav e at their death. In the family of a 

unXth 61 ’ 6 18 U0 Wife; aU the brothers and sisters live 
unde, th ° their mother, the only known pi! 

manai'th f i and after her death the eldest sister 

2£ dom&;,c : the sisters cohabit with the 

sax tatted^ 

the brothera regarded as their -wr/ V \ eu aie 
perty of the family.' This is'the pro ~ 

people among whom the institutioTff deSCnptl011 *> f a 
known, and the order^ bto whiJJ u-f “^lage is un- 

rheir 

Other* f . i ------ _ 


, Nair<; rt ' ccivcd from n number of < 

ii *ug into their nianiiorn < he wwei T'oso of i 

Cffnt. lWd. 425. See,,.:,, •• «*••*«.«. of the V, ... 

luittoeou ludia Affairs, lsio,Htport. fifth U.port of she Cw 
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BOOK II. sual. 1 The Nairs, however, are said to have added a kind 
chat. vir. of refinement to this established custom. They contract 

- a marriage with a particular woman. But this is entirely 

nominal. The woman never leaves her mother’s house ; 
her intercourse with other men is not restricted ; her 
children belong to her brothers; and tbo arrangement of 
society is the same as if no such marriage existed. If it 
really takes place, and the absurdity of the thing may 
support a suspicion of some mistake in our informants, 
it must be the effect of imitation, and of the reproaches 
which this people have sustained from other nations. 
These circumstances move them to contrive a semblance 
of a marriage, though not in the least degree to alter the 
established system of manners, to which it adheres as a 
useless excrescence. The Nairs are only one of the castes ; 
and there appears to be some diversity in the inode of 
intercourse between the sexes in the several castes. The 
fashion among the Naira is the standard to which they 
a i*: ,r * hi Our information, however, of these diver¬ 
sities, even if they merited a fuller elucidation, is too 
imperfect for minute description. 2 


1 This I? not a satisfactory solution of the peculiarity. If the Naira could 
bo traced to the mountain regions of the Himalaya, whore a similar nluralitv 
of husbands exists; it might he imagined to have originated in the cireum- 
siances by which apparently it is there continued; the difficulty of procuring 
3 "d l«r a family in such cold and unproductive countries, and theself-iim o-.ed 
check, in consequence, upon population.—W. 

2 The reader will find some observations, but evidently Incorrect, taken from 
on Arabian author, by Mr. Duncan, Asiat. Research, v. 12, 13 , u. Dr iiucha- 
nnn, too, makes some remarks on the inodes of the Brahmens. Journey, ut 
supra, il. 425; and mentions certain diversities between the manners of the 
lx a i f them.se lyes in the south, and intlr north of Malabar, Ibid, r >13. bee, too 
Bartolomeo » i :v els, 1 . k ii. cli. ii. and Anquetll Duperron, Zcndave ta. Dis’ 
c 1 °“ rs 1 rehmmain p. cxcv i. Vcsi iges of the same order of affairs are very widely 
.uti i- d Ccorures fir>t instituted marriage among the Greeks ; Menus, fmiung 

of At liu chili lron tnok I !°{ Lyc nns ’ r' nl cvcn am ° n « ihc ancient inhabitants 
t n 'i n t r n ™. from their mother, and not from their 

;';V' ■ 1 '; l "}>:)'<* among the Celtic inhabitants of 
some of the castes on ’the coast of v? V ' . ' ' 

Mhu uru,” ays the Abbd Dubois p. 3," caUed ni ho - of 

brothers, uncles, and nppbcws, and otl when 

V,v, in common.;’ Judications of the2£52?aie^^^^by’thctt 
lawyers. In the island of lormosa, where the women contract a marriage for 
tlm / n'iiv 1 'M * r husband, during the time of the contract, passes into 
i „ y -x , S 4 * V i’ ft ca ^°‘ n » hkewisc found among the people called Moxo* 
n. If in a the Lodi one elands, the wifi* is mistress of the familv tm n« , 
the husband when she chooses, and retains the children and pronerh-. In tho 
ancient Median, empire wc are told that the women had several husbands* 
a:.! the same is l,:ccn> • in some cantons of the Im pirns in North Arm-rh- 

th- l -Ti 5l i llar, 1 Di ' iti? ' , ' rion of B*nk*,clU. sect. 2. whore 

.. puit of die subject is illustrated with the usual sagacity of that - miner* 1 
author. Sec, too, Goguet 3 Origin of Laws, hook I.eh. i. art. ii We are told by 
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It is not surprising, that grossness, in ideas and lan- 
respecting the intercourse of the sexes, is a uniform 
concomitant of the degraded state of the women. Super- 
cial contemplators have, in general, contented themselves 
with remarking, that it was a diversity of manners ; or 
was the effect of a diversity of climate ; and that what in 
if I' ac ? & r p SkS boro a different interpretation in an- 
° 01 • Inquiry discovers, that grossness in tliis respect is 
a regular ingredient in the manners of a rude age - and 
that society, as it retines, deposits this, among its other 
3 The ancient inhabitants of our own coi 
were as indelicate as those of the hottest regions of iS 

tf the Hindus' %?*** ^ b ° Cn struck with ^ e indelicacy 
TplicnVii V ie gross emblems and practices of their 
■Sfbo kn0Wn - To the i^ccent passages in 

of uv > anc i the practices which they describe 
ordain 8 1 y i nU I ae y ou « ) aml exceedingly gross, we can here 
? oth tlie writings and conversation of the 
10n n n dus abo ^ d ^th passages which are shocking to Enro¬ 
ll eaia Even in the popular and moral work, entitled 

kertulivca to* 1 ?}. t nri.*' :l ”I ,sct " ! ,l0 ?. thcir "-omen la commonand a man, when 
Itos tent. He?Jdot i 'sin g a 1 ' ‘"‘'i 1 ' " 1 “*. the «>•••■«• of the wagon or travol- 
were in like A i.-coplo m Africa, whom he cal', Naiamunes 

Sroana be^SK^j!? h S? t ? te , of !nilrria £ e ’ and a staff stuck in the 
Will piolfablv lnf t ! t vas * he ^signal 01 retirement. Ibid. iv. 17a. The reader 
course of tlJ hUrpnse(1 t0 , heftr '*■ d the tradition of the casual inter¬ 

lays GarripU^i* ir pres ?> rved amon « tl!0 Indian* of Peru. « In short** 
altora-thcr S } a ' cg . a * Ho >’ al Commentaries, hook i. oh. v it. >. ‘-they were 
U ’.c o. theif wnnVn mea o n>; t.isinhabitants in their auric >v. stale,. “milking 
ciijuyia'entr ' nt ' ! ’ iy ulct ’ ?ndcrstaiulin • no pronerf of 

tnon to w S m:in - Vi0L married to an individual, hut com- 

Turii^\fEmba^y i 1 ^ 3 of a famlJ >*> Ls described us the cu tom of Tibet. 

attached t . Mp S n ' ” hy , Vans Kennedy, that the charge of incorrectness 

^y;.f Com bay, ii m.' * 1x011 ycry mccu - irately preferred. Trim. Lit. 

*ould\. H °^\v®^ ^apter on the manners of the Anglo-- v-.ns.sav; “It 
estahUshed by \^. ^ ®*"yaxauip Ie8 of rude: css and inddu-.i -y, thatVerc 
S«te ,minii thc Purity \l evcn “ ‘ nri ,f Jostle (if they were pot 
the ^ h ‘ O^SSftnt nrr n Y preserve), which would 

i^MbefoliouanTaJS , Hist, of Great Britain, iv. 344. He 

hen^ ° i' et Ki vir detain a .m*te : Si mulier sUipnttn logrc cum viro 

f J•f-dRxtrArellqniij, ,^.V * av * nl » mulier, wembre vin.i sini trfi pro- 
°j k " 1c , n i br ° vitiuverit v , im l v,r ’ l 'h jurct sni>er iUas,quod Ki»er iim, 
fake.ratravel m T ; !' s Gallic®, p. »v. 

principal temi-i -3. i L jo ( alK)nt tho country,av,.i swam arornul the 
their secret, or rather public for woniC ‘ n to kies, and us it were to adore, 
J bee the wliole A ction \n rt \ 

mnliebro inserendo, or the variciS^ 1 ^ Gci ‘ to ‘' Cc ' ;: ^ ^ i:1 Pudendum 

cubitu hestiali. l,a dc c mcuhiia viriU, vcl ct'am coa- 
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LOOK II. Hetopadesa, there are parts which M. Wilkins could not 
cxiAr. vn. translate ; and he thus expresses himself on this characte¬ 


ristic of society among the Hindus; “ The translator has 
carefully refined a great many indelicate expressions, which 
a Hindu lady, from grosser habits, might hear without a 
blush ; and even omitted whole passages when that could not 
be effected but by a total change of the author’s meaning.” 1 
Another Oriental scholar, as well as eye-witness of the 
manners he describes, affords us a passage which at once 
portrays this part of the Hindu character, and traces one 
of thuse remarkable resemblances, which run through the 
principal nations of Asia. “The Persian women,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, “like the Indian, are totally devoid of 
delicacy ; their language is often gross and disgusting, nor 
do they feel more hesitation in expressing themselves be¬ 
fore men, than they would before their female associates. 
a heir terms of abuse or reproach are indelicate to the 
utmost degree. I will not disgust the reader by noticing 
any oi them ; out I may safely aver that it is not possible 
for language to express, or the imagination to conceive 
more indecent or grosser images” 2 
Much attention has-been attracted to tho gentleness of 


1 Wilkins’ Hetopadesa. note 82.-M. If the popularity cf the Hitopadesa is 
a. indication of a low state of moral feeling amongst tho Hindus, it proves the 
amongst all the nations of Europe, as It has been translated into all lan- 
guiiijes. Ve may observe, too, that several of these stories, which are most 
ijadel'cat:.-, .rive been the espe-cm: favourites of European writers, and hair been 
reproduced m a variety of .onus, bee Analysis of the Pancliatantra. Tr. it. As. 
oocic.y, \ oi. 1 . p. io<>,——\v . 

3 A Tour to Slice raz, by Edward Scott Waring, ! q. p. G2. He further savs - 
ll l e siiins> may be observed of the in'.. lia, n< r will the idoa/thai 

s» isassfssi 

hr ,1 refinement u.i grc.-nessoi vice us weil as v , v f °^ ,aur - • lhcrc may 
mt fair w that the one !•; natural mid ti- otl r- /- 1 ^‘^unl it does 
MUdon-. irs Ward and J>ub™ r>‘“ s ™-*® lUmaturaU 11 ''*• See the. 

It is quite impossible that Mr. Waring could im-. i. n/Mam 
women, i i t of the .V/er orders; ami prohilv^o CHi*' rf J 
Jvoh. • of , . tab-lay. The Missionaries arosoo? bo w“wh f'r 
they ottui discover it ; whore it does not •: u a ,,a their instances arainara 
drawn from the practices of the vulgar \\ iihort d-m-in /• ar ® 

that mAh i -s ourkotvns of .»* cnev - d „V mucH "SS* 

allowance should bj made for a state of society which consist K 
.lie decorum of European manners is mainly indebted to the influence of 
females; nt the sam, tmie few Europeans liave found, in *Kr intSrS 
S. '...eur^W. 16 B3UVM ' a “>' v, " ,;1,iun of «*»«** either in uk^age er 
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manners in th's people. They possess a feminine softness BOOK II. 
)oth in their persons and in their address. As the inha- chap. mi. 

bitanta of Europe were rough and impetuous, in their rude - 

and early state, and grow mild only as they grew civilized, 
,, lu .S e J} tlencss of Hindu manners has usually impressed 
leu uropean visitors with a high conception of their 
progress in civilization. It is, perhaps, a ground of pre¬ 
sumption, hut fallacious if taken as a proof. One of the 
circumstances which distinguish the state of commencing 
civilization is, that it is compatible with groat violence as 
well as great gentleness of manners. Nothing is more 
common than examples of both. Mildness of address is 

fr ° m the condition of 

i,u th\!n tl i th<2 ? taheitans > and some other of the 
V ^ era ’ abundantly testify.* « The savages of 

1 “ merica are affectionate in tlieir carriage, and in 
3U ’ conversations p\v a mutual attention and regard,” 
wVm- U< ' ‘ cv ? ls ’ more tender and more engaging than 
we profess iu the ceremonial of polished societies .” 2 

r n 4 i “ r hlch seem t0 account for these effects arc 
pa. try physical and partly moral. Where the commodities 

llfe > ^ a happy union of climate and soil, are abundant, 

grew sinfuSltv h?, a 1 K,tf 't” Fa . th * r POoUno’* (B*rh>lomeo) Travis, remarks a 
Vf thc OtaKttn? y roS1,cct8 ’ between tbe IBanncrs «f tlic Hindus and those 

Mr. 1 i e cretw' 1 Tr!,' SS f > ' ? n ~ iv " So y tetr ’ part ll - srel - 2 - “ T l'g Russians ” (savs 
«iou, and \ ob ? n ' c t0 their superiors an extreme submit 
Elicit ia not w^£S! 1 ? 0 i nt X b t leud6d with a sunv5t - v of ud,iress language, 
of them/’ «'rS2^ ted y U ‘ ir i a ? pe S au - C ’.? r lhc °P inions generally formed 
of liussl 11 - /neconimon people in Russia,” snvs Lord Macartney (Account 
' ume hi,1„ V J** Macartney, in Barrow s I.1ft ot'tl ,t lord, ti.30), •« 
nnd n mn i v ^ easy and unatTeeted in their behaviour ; and though free 

nndid u Vh rr , la:c ’ aiT ' oln ; a V- nt antl submissive to their snpv.lors 

h:] The %v \J i SS 1, ! eneM t0 - U !p eir bduals, v. hid. is scarcely to paral- 
Ci-iuioa, f aluil p !*!? g V* from a work entitled “ Travels into the 

in Petersbur e i, to€in« 

. 2?y:vinihies 1 h-iv*. in,i l 1y f thc Iiuk!5ian Embassy.” “In the course of 
furi.^ whu-h proves C <ir! t ! \? f e ^P (:ru ncin b' tb. poll* nos, of the 

indlSrv ‘ * a ''d tlin t i , !v i ° n U well-dispo^d and 

indlfTr.rencc with which thev^rA^ lil , one ^ the cau.c of the idleness and 



wanted directions iu regard V^*»V 0p,e ’ 1110 drst Turk I appb d to when f 
r.3 a guide, and v, ;r (J the • . 1 ‘V. road * ww to take, alwm> offered him-,-if 

refreshment.” " The morn tw? T 38 d to me a part of 'us f, . a or 

ior ther cor/mUty, their fraul-m. - , are hno^m, the molt; they an i ■ ■b.vcd 
3 am not afraid to a* . ih.it .m . tliclrt - v c " 3iv ’hudn. . ■ to etranm ,v 
t«y countrymen/’— pp. 201 , 237. uny rC3 P cctf? » they may serve as model-, t j 
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BOOK II. gentleness of manners, as appears by tho traditions re- 
chap. vrr. specting tbe golden or pastoral age, is by no means un- 

- natural to men in tbe earliest period of improvement. 

The savage, involved in a continual struggle with want, 
who sees himself and his children every day exposed to 
perish with hunger, is, by a sort of necessity, rapacious, 
harsh, unfeeling, and cruel. The species of polity under 
which the national character is formed is, perhaps, to a 
still greater degree, the cause of the diversity which we 
now contemplate. Where the mind is free, and may vent 
its passions with little fear, the natioii, while ignorant and 
rude, is also fierce and impetuous. Where slavery prevails, 
and any departure from the most perfect obsequiousness 
is followed with the most direful consequences, an insinu¬ 
ating and fawning behaviour is the interest, and thence 
becomes tho habit of the people. 

With the same causes are connected other leading fear 
turea in the character of tho Hindus. They are remark¬ 
ably prone to flattery ; tho most prevailing mode of 
address from the weak to the strong, while men are still 
ignorMt and unreflecting. 1 The Hindus are full of dissi¬ 
mulation and falsehood, the universal concomitants of 
oppression. 2 The vices of falsehood, indeed, they carry to 
a height almost unexampled among tho other races of 
men. Judicial mendacity is more than common; it is 
almost universal. “Pcijury,” said Sir William Jones, to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta, “seems to l>e committed by 
the meanest, and encouraged by some of tho better sort 


1 It would be easy to j r 'uce many testimonies to the proper.:,iLy of the 
natives to adulation. Bern:* r, who speaks of it in the strongest terms, /rives 
lli amusing instance: “ Un Pendct Brahmen 

mettre au service de mun Agah, a© voulut mGler, en entrant, tie faire son 
paneg)rique : «t, upr s 1 avoir compa: c au plus grands conqiidrans qui foment 
juinuhqet lut a.ofcr dit cent gross'ier'ja *t impertinentes flatteries, conclnoit 
-M'.fin sci iulament par celie-cy: * l.ui- que vous meuez le pied dans l’csti .er, 
Se:gmo::-,ctquevous:, ; ;rche> fc clicval evee votre cavalcrle, la terre trnnbL 
p.ous vos pas, lea hint Stephans qui la ipportem sur Icors ttte ; ne pouvant 
soutenlr ce grand effort. Je nc pus me tenir de rirc Ik desaua, of je tachois 
de dire sentusement a mon Agah, qui ne pouvoit au.-.. i s’en tenir, qull seroit 
done forta-propos,qu''ll ne PK-ii'dt h rheval que fort rareinent pour euipescher 
les tremble,nens de lerre qui consent souvent do si grands malheurs; ‘ Aussi 
est-ce pear e* b ra&uc, me r .. i .aic-it na heater, que je m’en fals ordinube- 
inent porter en palvky.* ” Bernier, Suite desMduioircs sur l’Empiie du Grand 
aftngol, i. 12. 

a For a Btrong testimony to the extent to which dissimulation pervades the 
litiuiu t ;■'!)ucler, -ee One-, on the Government and People of Hindustan, 
L’lnbr n qni vit : • .us ce gouvernement en suit ics impressions, 
v/bhgu de rainper il dovieat fonrbe." Anquetil Dnpcrron, Voy. irix Into 
Orien. Zenduv. i. ccclxd. 
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among the Hindus and Mussulmans, with as little remorse BOOK II. 
as if it were a proof of ingenuity, or even a merit .” 1 —“ I chaiwii. 

ave many reasons to believe, and none to doubt, that -- 

a idavits of every imaginable fact may as easily be pro 
cui^ in the street^ and markets of Calcutta, especially 
-rom the natives, as any other article of traffic.” 3 Speak- 
lng ot the forms of an oath among the Hindus, he says, 

-but such is tho corrupt state even of their erroneous 
rehgion, that if the most binding form on the consciences 
oi men could be known and established, there would be 
lew consciences to be bound by it.” 8 

Jf ^' « DOt enume r rated tho religion of the Hindus as one 

in their rhi^ I ^ °T 8®^tleness which lias been remarked 
m their detriment. This religion lias produced a prac¬ 
tice Minch has strongly engaged tlio curiosity of Euro- 
aiS ■ a A su P ers 1 tltious we of the life of the inferior 
ri ' \ ^ ^ lnau liveTin perpetual terror of killing even 
w-j■ eC ,' ’ ai 1 \ d hard ly au ^ cr * lne can equal that of being 
m \ ° n 10D ^y cause of death to any animal of the 
;/ ' < i U led J 8 f M *°* ea * 'This feeble circumstance, however, 

eraoted by so many gloomy and malignant princi- 

* Id". Millie t0 tlie orand J nry at Calcutta, June 10, 1787. 

by P. pJEr' facility que le pcuplc de To , • . 

Vo> a-e'iuiv r’ ^ t i 0 . Cilu<:e of tho ‘rial by ordeal, so common in Hindustan. 
iL 103 ' Mr n ( ^ r nmt. par lo I'. Puolino (the Iren^H edition of Bartolomeo), 

And KTutitude In"V \ ys “ T,1C c,cat ooa aro infamous for tho want of j*ciie..-:ily 
Pc jpi e , ir, nil fK*i , coir.m.rces of friendship; they arc a tricking, deceitful 
p. ru. ««ir aealiusfs.” On the Government and People of Hindustan, 

of the 11 1 tlie t: ' r " cssion of Sir William Jones, when he talks 

Asia!. Kes vi 185 raC ° wls v ‘ cUief c baractcristi. is deceit and cunning. 



5^ cJ t _7 t be taking 
Able Shod ts * 


taking o n -h , V,; T* w 1 “ " orK - 1 «e torrn of oath hn- 

‘S »Wttf.'i hSe h e vi aU U ' Va , 3 f r ^ !,lsive to the feelings cf respeet- 
their pit,,-.'. lr ‘ V,.as much r.s possible giving evidence 


eredit fi^^'gtvina^L'ri^ for bak --' 

™ "-wins hEXJ?$::? t a r at ^k 

Sana •> 


™ «nr. Hindu- bv ih • v ; ’ cw ’ l ' oV - loss of ajn: 

nuua. --.r (irionul Mitr ^inc a \iT S ? f l' U: Gan ~<-*.by Has 

thin, caste, ul:. ,whom'i WA „ on -' a.ked, in a joc 


-*■'* mvci. lUllHUIt IJIHU. 

iuc nr ad of an oath prevents men of 
l\ l °}' L 1°' 3 of a just cii n.'C.” Tre. Us3 
iinath Tarkapauchr- 


jocular way, by one of 
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COOK IT. pies, that their religion, instead of humanizing the charac- 
chap. vii. ter, must have had no inconsiderable effect ill fostering 
- that disposition to revenge, that insensibility to the suffer¬ 
ings of others, and often that active cruelty which lurks 
under the smiling exterior of the Hindu. “Although the 
killing of an animal of the ox kind,” says Buchanan, “ is 
by all Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no 
creature whose sufferings equal those of the labouring 
cattle of Hindustan.” 1 No other race of men are perhaps 
so little friendly and beneficent to one another as the 
Hindus. “ Dysenteries,” says Dr. Tennant, speaking of the 
salt manufacturers, “are, at one season, peculiarly fatal. 
The unhappy victims of this disorder are avoided as infec¬ 
tious by their companions, and suffered to pine without 
receiving either that aid or consolation which compassion 
usually pays to the wretched.” 2 The Bengalese,” says 
another traveller, “will seldom assist each other, unless 
they happen to be friends or relations, and then the ser¬ 
vice that they render only consists in carrying the sufferer 
to ihe' i water of the Ganges, to let him die there, or be 
carried away by the stream.” 3 Le Couteur remarks, that 
“ men accustomed from their infancy to abstain from every 
kind of cruelty towards brutes, ought naturally to bo 
humane and benevolent towards their own species; and 
this would infallibly be the case, if the same religion had 
not hardened the hearts of the superior castes; for they 
hold tliose that are born their inferiors us beings below 


1 Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, etc. i. 1G7. 

- Indian Recreations, it. 820. 

Siuxorinuy Voyage, 1768 to 1771: WilcocV* Translation, London, 170*, 
V V„ * ♦' J' n,:tu ' r plains more fully, tint only species of assistance which, 
’i receives even from jus relations. “ When s 
w carried by his relations to the bank of 
tbe m-er; and there, exposed to the storm, or the heat of the sun ho is per¬ 
mitted, or rather forced, to rt sign his breath. I!is mouth, nosc and \ Vale 
c!u:, ,y stopped with the mud of the river; large vessels of water Lo keLt 
pou.u,.y" I,mi, art it is amidst the agonies of di, and the com.. ui& 
struggles of suffocation, that the miserable Hindu l,: 1, u’icti to liis relations 
and to Ins present existence.” Indian Recreations, i. 108. Describing the 
apathy with which, during a famine, the Hindus beheld one another perishing- 
ol lmn;Tv, Stavorimis says, “In die town of Cliiusurah itself, a poor sick iien- 
f ^se, who hiid laid himself down in the street, without an 
< o to lmn by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals, and thou h 
1 ' ' ' uiengtu cuougti to • ry out for help, no one would leave his own abode 

to deliver the poor v. retch, who was found in the morning lmlf-devouivd md 
f!on'. SiavorimiS, nt ; , i .i, p. 103. It is highly worthy of attention, ;hat 
the same Inhumanity, hard-henrtedness, and the greatest Imcnsibilitv to tho 
feeling, m others, h described as the character of the Chinese. See Ih.i r v. a 
C hum, p. 164. 
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even the most worthless animals: they take away the life BOQK II. 
of a man with less scruple than we kill a fowl. To strike ciiAr. vn. 

a cow would be sacrilege ; but a Brahmen may put a man - 

to death when he lists .” 1 

It commonly happens that in a rude period of society, the 
} 11 t Ue °f hospitality, generously and cordially displayed, 

AClps to cast into the shade the odious passions which 
adhere to man in his uncultivated state. The unliappy 
circumstanccs, religious and political, of the Hindu, hav 3 
tended to eradicate even this, the virtue of a rude age, 
from his breast. After noticing, in various parts of his 
journey, the striking instances which he witnessed, of the 
want of hospitality, Dr. Buchanan says in one passage, u I 
mention these difficulties, which arc very frequently met 
vioh by travellers in all parts of India where Europeans 
iave not long resided, to show the inhospitable nature of 
1 '? For otfe of his sepoys, who was seized 

h an acuto disease, and left in agony by the side of the 
; lC Cou ^ no ^ es - ce pt hy force, in a largo village, 
house l,,a C °^ ^ 10 U S^ he was assured there was one in every 


tion H S L ? tters frora Tnaia - London, 1790, p. b20. When the c.\ac- 

dn V en to r - nentpr 'v ’ hard > Dr * Tennant says: “ the ryut« (husbai. linen). 
One. at-c-n<trf pU are lorct ‘d to u;« robbery for a subsistence ; ami when 
iinpossih^ i to this wan( lering and irregular life, it becomes ever after 

had yostcri, rcclaim them to Industry, or to uny sense of moral duty. We 

are eat « iIp. A a mela ncln»ly example of the during profligacy of which they 
tacked hv' An oajccr who rode out only a mile beyond the piquets, was at¬ 
one st ilibf Party of five horsemen; in the midst of u friendly conversation, 
then the oti WU ^ th ' breast with a spear, which brouM.t him to the ground ; 
clothin ^ l ier3 robbed him of his watch, his horse, und evtny article 01 his 
and had 1 . 1 ***? nak<Hl statc be arrived at the piquet, cc v. ved with bio >a ; 
the m , in ll0 ^ boon able to walk thus far, he must have fared worse tlnu 

here then i between Jerusalem and Jcriclio fell anions tho se-; since 

^ro^uoni,, ii?376 n )L.M* 0<1 ' 1 uu ^ tttn ’ 40 P l *y 4 bo unfortunate. 0 (Indian 

wnm/i 1 ,,' bif v S“* ion »o? hu authorities should have made Mr. Mill more 
*!> a ’ » “lir ilmm ® ', “ “ not truc - n " r eould it over hav.' l,.on true, 
I ea - tnt ! s evidence Diim 10 deatllx * whcn bo lists.” What Dr. 
m Indu, as well as elLv ^ cxce P t tbat l b° rc are rubbers and murderers 
3 Tbichanan. u t u f re » is ? ot very clear.—W. 

became !!' 201 * 202; bi- 300. Destitute persons, or 
1 U 131 -)—m! U Property of those who feed them (Tennant’s 

Tnktnkeu tii ]mvpor- o?*?h.r n* *. conVkira ^ with the native?, he might li.ivo 
have found a pirullel in everv^m 8 **^’ a v d the case of "is s»*poy might 
rave endured the “ forcible *»' \ > ’ u Europe. Where wutild the people 
uati ui of even a dyin*. soldier^ r\ lioH ot T -beur own lv<W ft the u-'Coraino~ 
firms the judgment of the Kdinbrnorh o ei \ nAnt ’ s oxposttum of the Jaw con- 
i} £ bis book are all taken horn r t . • " Uo stubs, that the facts 

any information from hinrclf he t? 8 ! an j that when he endeavours to nvo 
La. Roy. iV- p ( 3l4.__\v * bUre 1 h e inaccurate and contradictory. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The ancient literature of the Hindus affords many proofs 
that no inconsiderable degree of ferocity has at all times 
been mingled with the other ingredients of their character. 
The Yadavas, a sacred race, the kindred of Crhhna, in a 
drunken fray, took arms and butchered one another, to the 
utter extinction of the race. 1 One of the most remarkable 
stories in the celebrated book, called Hctopadesa , is that of 
a man who cut off his wife’s nose, because she would not 
speak to him. 2 As the performance of that great religious 
ceremony, called a Jug, is sufficient to extort fiorn the 
divinity whatever boon the true performer demands, the 
following law makes provision against the most cool, in¬ 
tense, and persevering malignity of which human nature 
appears to be susceptible. 41 If a man performs a jug to 
procure tbc death of any innocent person, the magistrate 
shall fine him 200 pirns of cowries.” 3 If the gentleness, 
too, of the punishment, about ten shillings, 4 be a sign, the 
indignation, which so atrocious a purpose excites, is i«u 
from remarkable. That murder by th- A most odious means, 
by poison, is looked upon in the same venial light, the fol¬ 
lowing law bears equal testimony : 44 If a man, to procure 
the death of any innocent person, by any contrivance, 
causes him to drink a potion, or otherwise meditates his 
death, the magistrate shall fine him 200 puns of cowries.” 5 
The cool reflection which attends the viilany of the Hindu, 
has often surprised the European. Mr. Holwell informs 


* See a celebrated passage of the Mababharat, translated by Mr. Ilallied, 
in Maurice’s Indian HUt. li. 468. 

e Will ns’ Hctopadesa, p. 131.—M. Mr. Mill docs r l state the circum¬ 
stance quite correctly. To infer the general prevalence of ferocity from the 
narrative of a single instance i ; scarcely justifiable ; but wlmt is more to the 
purpo& , is, that the game furnishes a proof of the fern*: us nature of every 
people ir. Europe, for thio particular sb*ry has been more popular than any 
other r *he collection, if we may judge iron its frequent repetition. Analysis 
of Punch i -' .tra. Trans. Koval Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 162.—W. 

3 Gentoo Code, ch. xxL sect. 10. 

4 Grant on the Ilmdos, p. M. Printed by order of the House of Commons. 
181*2. 

5 Gentoo <ode, ch. xsi. sect. 10. A very intelligent servant of the East 
India Company, b peaking of the Hindus In a situation where they had hardly 
ev-r been exposed to tbc intinence of strangers, Sumbhnlpoor.saya, “ The meu 
are low in stature, but weLUina.le, lazy, treacherous, and cruel. But to these 
ill qualities of Iho tieer, the Almighty hus also, In his mercy, added the 
cowardice of that animal; fur had they an insensibility of donga, equal to 

jun for mischief, the rest of mankind would unite to hunt-than 
down.” (Matte’s Journey to Ori**, Abiat An. h i. 7G ) “Pestilence 
cr V>* 1 : i of prey," s.n*s 1'r. Buchanan, u are p-ntlo in comp: i j-on wi'h 
Hindu fofcbers, who, in order to disc over concealed property, put to the 
torture all those who fill inte their hands.” (Travels through My .cro, &c. 
Hi. 206.) 
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us, that, when he Bat as a judge at Calcutta, ho had often BOOK II. 
heard the most atrocious murders avowed and defended chap. vit. 

By the criminals, on the ground of its being now the Cali —- 

age, when men are destined to be wicked. 1 

# Notwithstanding the degree to which the furious pas¬ 
sions enter into the character of tho Hindu, all witnesses,, 
agree in representing him as a timid being. With more 
apparent capacity of supporting pain than any other race 
ol men ; and, on many occasions, a superiority to the fear 
of death, which cannot be surpassed, this people run from 
danger with more trepidation and eagerness than has 
been almost ever witnessed in any other part of the 
globe. 2 

It is the mixture of this fearfulness with their antisocial 
p>assions, which has given existence to that litigiousness of 
character which almost all witness have ascribed to this 
ancient race. 3 As often as courage fails them in . eeking a 
more daring gratification to their hatred or revenge, their 
malignity finds a vent in the channel of litigation. ts That 
pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit,’ 7 says Mr. Orme, 

^ which renders th^Qentoos incapable of supporting tho 
contentions of danger, disposes them ns much .o prosecute 
litigious contests. 4 No people are of more inveterate and 

1 Utmarquoz quo les terns les ulus suDcrstitieux ont tniOnnrs 
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BOOK II. steady resentments in civil disputes. The only instance 
ciiap. vii in which they seem to have a contempt for money, is their 
profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of in¬ 
juries at the bar of justice. Although they can, with great 
resignation, see themselves plundered to the utmost by 
their superiors, they become mad with impatience, when 
they think they are defrauded of part of their property by 
their equals. Nothing can be more adapted to the femi¬ 
nine spirit of a Gentoo, than the animosities of a law¬ 
suit.”* 

A modification of the same passions gives rise to an¬ 
other, and seemingly a strong ingredient in the Hindu 
character, a propensity to the war of contentious tongues. 
The following picture, if not finely, is at least clearly 
drawn. “ The timidity of the Hindu may, in general, pre¬ 
vent his fighting, boxing, or shedding of blood ; but it by 
no means restrains him from scolding and upbraiding his 
neighbours. In this respect they aro the most litigious 
and quarrelsome of all men. Have two persons a misun¬ 
derstanding ? Let them meet in tho street, and they will 
upbraid each other for an hour together, with every foul 
epithet of abuse which their imagination can suggest, or 
their language supply. A few natives engaged in one of 
these bickerings display a furious gesticulation : a volu¬ 
bility of words, and coarseness of expression, which leave 
the eloquence of Billingsgate far behind.” 2 


and n°t to anyInherent difference in the mortil character or natural disposition 
of India 00 Lon ’ ^ aileged P rou 2 iiess to litigation of the natives 

„ ’ 2 ri, V C ’° n ^ ht ' ^ ovc rnmou * fc and People of Indostan,p. 443.-In the com- 
?! C u W r , 17S1 > on the petition of John Touchct, & c . f 

< h i. it...- \Y. Jsonghton Louse, Lstp testified thut “ there cannot * row 

»n re litigious aud cuZroertlLTe inheblS of 

cavil, and the arts of confounding and perplexing a cause I'i °v and 

stirpasual hy the ablest jdeuders in Europe.” Park’s TravoUinL? w al " 

L>r. Kobertson w.. sadly mistaken, when he consideredth ft u 

of the Iliudufl as a sign of high civilkat a n. Sec Kol^rtlon’s Histwk! DUa 

coiKi-nung India, p. 21#. travellers have remarked t*’at no re'is tin* 

Sllhtletv carried.his?hcr than wmnn.r tn,-. . . . .... , . \ 0 YYhcrfl is this 


» ««« who knew them weti.'t^^St^tSwSfeutanhi* 
1 have hitherto described of the character of this remarkable U 

Mous ; , ..t agiles, adroits, d‘un caracthre doux d’unSnr® *SS£:«n 
filment les phrases et les locutions piltoi mes' its uarl.'ii iSL. 0 *? ' s 
' • *•««» •? Sklent, dans lemlaffd.t.'t' ’' un km , 

* .xmument ittentiyejnent, et conecivent avee fu.Uitu ; ils sent modesty 
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The physical temperament of the Hindus, though an BOOK II. 
effect of some of the circumstances which have operated chap. vii. 

to the formation of their minds, has reflected a strong -- 

influence on their character. Their make is slender and 
delicate. Their shapes are in general fine. The female 
form, in particular, frequently attains in India its most 
exquisite proportions; and “ their skins,” says Mr. Orme, 
speaking of the Hindu women, “ are of a polish and soft¬ 
ness beyond that of all their rivals on the globe” The 
muscular strength, however, of the Hindus is small; even 
less, according to the same accurate observe!’, than the 
appearance ot their bodies, though expressive of weak¬ 
ness, would lead the spectator to infer. Their stature is 
in general considerably below the European standard ; 
though such inferiority is more remarkable in the south, 
and diminishes as you advance toward the north. 1 

The extreme simplicity and lightness of the aliments 
used by the Hindu, and the smallness of his consumption, 
must, undoubtedly, have been among the causes of the 
lightness and feebleness observable in bis frame. His 
iood consists almost wholly of rice; and his drink is no- 
thing but water : while his demands are satisfied with a 
pittance which appears extreme to the people of almost 
every other part of the world. The prohibition, by the 
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BOOK IT. Hindu religion, of the flesh of animals for food, has been 
chap. vii. sufficiently remarked. 1 It is not such as to have produced 
" -- - by any means a total abstinence, but the quantity con¬ 

sumed is, no doubt, small. The great lux my of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to himself, and 
called by him, ghee. 2 

But though the body of the Hindu is feeble, it is agile 
in an extraordinary degree. Not only in those surprising 
contortions and feats, which constitute the art of the 
tumbler, do they excel almost all the nations in the world ; 
but even in running and marching they equal, if not sur¬ 
pass, people of the most robust constitutions. “ Their 
messengers will go fifty miles a day, for twenty or thirty 
days without intermission” Their infantry, if totally 
unincumbered with burdens, which they could by no means 
support, will march faster, and with less weariness, than 
European. 3 

The delicacy of their texture is accompanied with'great 
acuteness and >ility in all their organs of . 

This not only gives them great advantages in some of the 
finest of the manual arts, as weaving, for example; the 
pliant fingers and exquisite touch of the Hindu being so 
peculiarly adapted to the handling of the finest threads : 
but it communicates a remarkable susceptibility to the 
mental organs. The Hindu is a sort of a sensitive plant. 
His imagination and passions are easily inflamed; and 
he has a shra-pness and quickness of intellect which seems 
strongly connected with the sensibility of bis outward 
frame. 

Another remaikable circumstance in the character of 
tho Hindus; in part, too, no doubt, the effect of corporeal 


* There wag no such prohibition; and abstinence frvn --_- ,. T _. ■» 

5 :v 11 * ' - NoHs it 

Hindu consists almost wholly of rice. In 

rice . » -any places 

- Orrae, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 470 Forster’s 
4 \‘ i h 01 U ''. Amer4can tribes for food was very like that 

! ? *.. m b! !s ’ ‘ Robertson's Hist, of America, i,. 63. 

Th contrivances of the American In :ans for food were far more ingenious 
and productive of more variety, than those of p tla It 

catin;< flesh. MadImvya, complaining of the hardship, ho suntali d in the 
; party of the king, say, “ Arc we hungry ? We must ^ l 
lean venison, iu»u that c;>mi -only roasted t<> n slick ” * 

0rme * on Hie Effeminacy of the Inhab. of Indostan, ubi supra. 
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Weakness, thougli an effect in some sort opposite to that BOOK II. 
excitability -which wo have immediately remarked, is the chap. vii. 

inertness of disposition, with which all men have been so - 

forcibly struck in observing the conduct of this peculiar 
race. The love of repose reigns in India with more 
powerful sway, than in any other region probably of the 
globe. “It is more happy to be seated than to walk; it 
is more happy to sleep than to be awake ; but the happiest 
ot all is death.’ 1 Such is one of the favourite sayings 
most frequently in the mouths of this listless tribe, and 
most descriptive of their habitual propensities. Phleg¬ 
matic indolence pervades the nation. Few pains, to the 
mind of the Hindu, are equal to that of bodily exertion; 
the pleasure must be intense which he prefers to that of 
its total cessation. 2 

a listless apathy and corporeal weakness of the na¬ 
tives of Hindustan, have been ascribed to the climate 
under which they live. But other nations, subject to the 
influence of as warm a sun, are neither indolent nor weak ; 
the Malays, for example, the Arabians, the Chinese. 3 The 
savage is listless and indolent under every clime. In 
general, this disposition must arise from the absence of 
the motives to work ; because the pain of moderate labour 
is so very gentle, that even feeble pleasures suffice to 
overcome it; and the pleasures which spring from the 
fruits of labour are so many and great, that the prospect 
of them, where allowed to operate, can seldom fail to pro¬ 
duce the exertions which they require. There is a state 
ot barbarity and rudeness which implies, perhaps, a weak- 
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BOOK II. ness of mind too great to be capable of perceiving, with a 
chax*. vn. clearness sufficient to operate upon the will, the benefits of 

- labour. This, however, is a state beyond which the Hindus 

have long since passed; and there is but one cause, to 
which, among the Hindus, the absence of the motives for 
labour can be ascribed; their subjection to a wretched 
government, under which the fruits of labour were never 
secure. 1 

The languid and slothful habits of the Hindu appear to 
have prescribed even his amusements and diversions. 
They are almost all of the sedentary and inactive kind. 
The game of pucheess, which bears a resemblance to 
chess and draughts, and is played by two natives, reclining 
on their sides, with a small chequered carpet placed be¬ 
tween them, is the favourite amusement of this indolent 
race. . Wonderful is the patience and interest with which, 
we are told, they watch and plan the evolutions of this 
languid game - The mind in vacuity droops and pines; 
even where the body is most gratified by repose ; and in 
the rude state of society, when interesting objects seldom 
occur, the passion for play is a general resource. The 
Hindus, accordingly, appear to have been at all times 
deeply infected with the vices of gaming. In that cele¬ 
brated poem, the Mahabliarat, Judishter, though celebrated 
as a model of kingly wisdom, and his four brothers, all 
eminent men, are represented as losing their fortunes, and 


1 There - a curious palace, quoted by Yolney, (Travel^ in Syria, ch. xi.) from 
IEptv>< rut , m liis Treatise de Acre. Locis, et Aquis. “ As to the effeminacy 
and indolence r f the Asiatics,” says the ancient, “if they are less warlike and 
more gentle in their manners thun the Europeans, no douht the nature of their 
climate, .. re temperate than ours, contributes greatly to this diff erence, hut 
wc must not forget their governments, which are all despotic, and Subject every 
thin to tlu rbitrary will of their kings. Men who are not permitted the 
enjoyment t>i their natural rights, hut whose passion* arc perpetually under til© 
guidance r f their raa ;t< rs, v M never he found courageous in battle. To them 
the risks anu advantages oi war are by no means equal. But let then- combat 
in tn- r own car •, and reap the reward of their victory, or feel the *liamc of 
tin if del eat, they will no longer he deficient in courage. Voinov romarks tlnV 
the sluggishness and apathy visible among the Hindus m* woes &c is 
approached, if not equalled, by what is witnessed in ftussla, Poland, Hungary, 
&c. Ibid. “ The lower classes of people in India,” says Hr. Buchanan, “ are 
like children ; and except in the more considerable places, where they meet 
with uncommon encouragement to industry from Europeans, are generally in 
such a state* of apathy, that without the orders of (loverm-ient, they can haidlv 
do any thing.' Buchanan's J< igh Mysore, &c. i. 270. •« If we con¬ 

template a savage nation in any part of the globe, a supine Indolence, and a 
carelessness of futurity, will be found to constitute their general character.” 
Gibbon, i. 

- Ter uim*s Indian Recreations, i. 367. 
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their ver F kingdoms, at dice. The laws, as usual, are 
and contradictory. All gamiug is pronounced 
n awlul ; yet, according to the Gentoo Code, parties may 

° f the aerate, to whom in that 
a ^^be winnings belongs . 1 

anffiSS? ^ , th ° Se sur Prising feats of bodily agility 
and dexterity which form the arts of the tumbler and the 
J gghr, is a feature in the character of the Hindu. It is 

<**““* V ' llich corre sp°nds with the passive- 
ess of his temper: and it seems in general to be adantorl 
to the taste of all men in a similar ftate of society 
Saxon ancestors were much addicted to this species of 
amusement; and their tumblers and ju-ylers hafarrLi 

diveiV* ^T 1107 ' 2 The P assi °u of the Chinese for those 
diversions is known to be excessive, and the powers of 

Their performers almost incredible . 3 This was one of the 
avouiitc entertainments of the ancient Mexicans- and 
heir surprising dexterity and skill seem hardly to have 
Jiekled to that of the Hindus and Chinese. Clavrtero com 

fSof a tho n Me“ ld inte T tbg aCC0uut of the astonishing 
fire • i / LMCau Pinners, by remarking, that “ the 

their agilitv ,, , ircXltans ' ' v o f c so much astonished at 
assistol L !^ t th y sus P Qcted some supernatural power 

Sw? V WfcatiM 

? «>• 

to tlic; nr.r } tV!^- 1V U1 P^rietlyjuaiuah°l« h ' V ? Wed hy hnn ' vith as much 

l: —~ 

tumblers find encouragementi*, book Tiii * <*» vii -M, Junior aUd 
OU1 Saxon ftucestoMAvouia T ■ ■ .-; l * - v.-dl aa uncr. ilist lmtu.ns ; and 

,h J 2 xhl 5 ,tl0n with ? nkc much intewM n- "T'"' t , heir dM00,ia! »ta enjoy in - 
J Sec Barrow, and other travel! n v ' Ives.-- v. ' 

4 Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, Kufsect.l*:' 01 ^ a0 ‘ 
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BOOK II. of the great. 1 Among the Hindus, this source of amuse- 
ciiap. vit. ment was an object of so much importance, as to become 

--" the subject of legislative enactment. “ The magistrate,” 

says the Gentoo Code, “ shall retain in his service a great 
number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and dancers, and 
athletics.” 2 

Story-telling, which entirely harmonizes with the Hindu 
tone of mind, is said to be a favourite diversion. 3 The 
recitations of the bards with which the people of Europe 
were formerly so much delighted, afforded an entertain¬ 
ment of the same description. The stories of the Hindus 
consist of the wildest fictions; and as almost all their 
written narratives are in verse, their spoken stories, it is 
probable, like the effusions of the bards, contained occa¬ 
sionally more or less of the measure and elevation of 
verse. 4 Music and dancing form a part of their entertain¬ 
ments ; the latter, however, they enjoy as spectators chiefly, 
not performers. 

Notwithstanding the indolence and inactivity of the * 
Hindus, hunting, which is in general so favourite a sport 
of man in his uncivilized state, is capable of calling forth 
their mo ;.t strenuous exertions. The different "classes 
seem not only to forget their habitual languor and 
timidity, but their still more inveterate prejudices of 
easOc, and join together in pursuing the tenants of the 
woods and mountains with an ardour, enterprise, and 
patience, which no other people can surpass. 5 

It is curious that avarice, which seems but little con¬ 
sistent with sloth, or that insecurity with regard to pro- 


1 Buffoons, under the name of fools, were retained in European courts, lon£ 

JJJ. w 0th i° princes; and in days when Air. Mill wonld 

probably admit that t Ivilixatioo had made some advance_W 

- (tcnfoo Code, p. lib. 

; .• « r-feSto mot a Hindi 

u.tuMon. it m u c uiuonr^t them,itlmit been t,,irowert from) \t, 

medana, amnmbt v,! n., ,t take* t .0 i hue at dramatic perttormSU* Wht t 
presen tJj • aid of the ‘ wild fictions ’ which the.se stories rela^iSdSi probahi! 

,a . vcr;,c » 13 whol, y gratuitous. In ancient times, it secins 
j^hsiied tittrs—W*° IC P ° cms werc rccite(i > ** was practised in Greece, even ici 

4 Story-telling is a common amusement among the negroes of Africa. « These 
’-j?’. *‘ n ' s bear some resemblance to the •. in the Arabian Night*’ 

. v » but > 111 general » are of a more ludicrous cost” Pork’s Travels 

Jli Air ica, p. Ml. 

, v ‘ T K c, ‘";! n !'f Recreation,, i. 367, and other traveller*. Hnntim?, 

otbermeo «tae«y in theirignorant andnndv 
to dcu nt kings m all states. 
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Perty which: so bad a government as theirs implies, forms 
tlin °w- r ® mark , able ingredient in the national character of 
. lmus > than in that of any other people. It is a 
bytte “SV weak and timid mind, unwarmed 
penurbuso Id S i * 7 are aImost Ul dversally 

insatiable desk! of ln situations bl which their 

is ^ f ^^on, it 

arts of Tn' lty in tbo 

sharpened the natural fineness of all * M '\ 0rme > “has 
From the difficulty of obtain,^ f n SpmtS of Asia - 
of preserving, the Gentoos ar°e’ indeffitlfbTe "''£?*?'** 
and masters of the most evoui-it ,r 8 • . • bu * mess , 
affairs of interest. t£y L Z « * * d f? lmulati ™ in all 

degree of calmness, which baffles 111 the artsthat !Ti “ 
opposed against it.”* The avaricious disposition of the 

Sfts,r p te d iu 

oomethTshamf^% 8ay: ?*>“ a man 

dation of everv mi^? the ? ant of ricb <* is the fonn- 
forest haunted^bv I fi Un<?, r i Ifc 18 better to dwell in a 

relations after the lo 2 e of^?f’ thaU t0 lh ' e amon S st 


4^'foulX a J T n V U * Cm *° tU « 

S & . 

«» shJets.^ epnsiccront imj moment s’emparertaSronS* 

illiftsl 11^1 

- cnJi de 80 soustmire aiixTSL! pGut rc £ ardor l‘opul< 
^'WuJJ 1 ^ 011 ,U: la loibic^e ^Onvexations du f«rt 
^“omwe.sect. vsii pr t ot ««trlwo et un boucbV.-rJI lre ^ onc une grande 
. a Orme, on the r'n . ap * v - uclier contr ® k-j oppresscurs.” 

fouvSc . 88 * UV • rn Y} outI en ° f 1,Klostnn > P- 48 k—•* I/ln.Ucn 
quet. Du;urron, / nidoV/'*' 1 ,,i 1 I’umikT eUafti ? b l ,fc '°‘ d I e ram P PI *. »! dev 

highest felieitv ” ty.' 111 ?’ to elicit • ' x 'j 3, " ^• 1 ' <-‘hief \.h* •.. . 

sy concuvms ti - -■» 

* lmt ^ ant . of generosity, which lV' f ! ’ :k se maxims >s not V^expre* 

an^J’ In thc et J“5J» h °w^vr, (i 1 l ]>«?<»'• a Mature of ri«e Hindu t 

and theology, contradiction m endk^' V i 1 , 1 -’ ' ' *’ veli a3 tMr jurispru.k 
YOL.I. us ‘ some pag, with the f.: 

* z 
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BOOK II.. The mode of transacting bargains among the Hindus is 
chap. vn. sufficiently peculiar to deserve description. By a refine- 
* rnent of the cunning and deceitful temper of a rude people, 
the 'business is performed secretly, by tangible signs. The 
buyer and seller seat themselves opposite to one another, 
and covering their hands with a cloth, perform all the 
most subtle artifices of chaffering, without uttering a 
word, by means of certain touches and signals of the 
fingers, which they mutually understand. 1 

The simplicity of the houses, dress, and furniture, of the 
Hindus corresponds with that of their diet. “ The Indian 
houses,” says Sonnerat, “display nothing of oriental mag¬ 
nificence” 2 Those of the poor, even in towns, are built of 
mud, sometimes of brick, and thatched. “Brahmens and 
religious people plaster the pavement, and sometimes the 
walls, with cow-dung; and although this act proceeds 
from a spirit of religion, yet it is of use in keeping out 
ineocts ” 3 The furniture, which is almost nothing in the 
houses of the poor, is in the highest degree scanty and 
simple even in thoso of the rich. Mats or carpets for the 
floor, on which'they are accustomed both to sit and to lie 
with a few earthen and other vessels for the preparation 
of their victuals and for their religious ceremonies, form 
the inventory in general of their household goods. 1 
^lom the frequency and care with which the Hindus 


Is the following maxi- : “ He who, in opposilhui to his own Lapping dr- 
l .;:cth in the accumulation of richei, carrieth burden; for other .'and is the 
vehicle of trouble.” Ibid. 

1 Tennant’s Indian Recreations, il. 232. Lord’s Banyan Religion, chi . ii. 
The same, or a similar mode of transacting bargains is followed in Ten ia. 
Cl lard 11, V oyage on l'cr e, iii. 122. “ The merchants, besides being frequently 
icry dcvtcrous in the addition and subtraction of large sums by memorv, have 
a bu.uuh:, m.d of enumeration, by putting their hands into each other’* 

le “ iug 1110 i ‘” lder: ’ b >- tow the secret/ 8taW« 

3 Sonnerat, Voyiures, lir. iii. chap. 1 . 

3 Ibid.; Fryer’s Travels, In. iv. chap. G. 

4 T. Paoiino, Yoy. Indes Orient, liv. i. eh. 7 . Fryer, who renrosenu n o 
houses of the floors, or .dussulmen, a: Surat, ns not deficient even in a sort of 
magnificence, ..nv, humorously, that “the, banyans” (Hindu merchaut?, often 
oxtrcmoly rich mr the most part live in humble cells or sheds, crowding 
dime or four families t gather into a hovel, with goats cows, and calves, all 
thr.iiioer-iollows % tliat 11 uy ure alim t t«oif= ned with vermin and nastiness : s'* 
stupid, that, notwithstanding chints, fleas, and mttjketoes, torment them 
every m.nutc, they dare not presume to w itch when it itches, lest some rela- 

:i should be imtcnanted from its mis*.!- Ma abode.” Fryer’s Travels let i ; i. 
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4 ,1^ AUA re ^S* 0lls ablutions, tlio Europeans, prone from 
pai oial appearances to draw flattering conclusions, painted 
a t first, os in the colours of so many other virtues, 
lk ^ lS0 those of cleanliness. Few nations are sur- 
Kiv y ^° t Hi S du% m tho total ^ant of physical purity, 

on o^icW S - Tr’ UUd P<“ MrfForster, whose 
;°,h le f Kloace m India, and knowledge of the country 
lender him an excellent witness, says of the narrow streets 
of Benares; ‘‘In addition to the pernicious effect which 
must proceed from a confined atmosphere, there is in tho 
hot season an intolerable stench arising from the manv 
mecc., of stagnated water dispersed in different quarters 
of the town The filth also which is indiscriminately 
thrown into the streets, aud there left exposed (for the 

Si t P r e3S but a l )ortion of eonLl cleanliness) 
'Euron the i compound of ill smells so offensive to the 
form? ,?? “ lhal ; !l f ts of this city.”> Dr. Buchanan iu- 
boii their ™ii h ° . e£U ' then P ®* 8 in ^Mch the Hindus 

operation ^ geuural 80 nast y> that after this 

to Eurouc-inq 1 M i 0l i ! e I 5 ™ 111100 °f tho dairy is tolerable 

mast prepare ” aad ‘^ri lte If- 1 ’ usc ’ their own serva nts 
“ aho V.ntV ’ lhc Mindoo," says Mr. Scott Waring 

«quak te he3 a 0D 1 tantlyi11 the Ganges, and whose heart 

mSfZn f T 1,itc,,c ™ of “■ ™*> «ai allow au 

thinks If i b ° ■ drop nearly off with filth before ho 
Js of changing it. Histories, composed iii the closet 

eil D r e r f e f tP:,?iv ° uatious ma ^ P 0 ^ess every’ 
inJS* f f ™ facts do not restrain tho imagination, no! 

o2nan ? P^tic license, the fancy of the historian 
J 3 • an uninterrupted range in the regions of fiction.” 5 

r... .i _ . VU V tnntr.. - 1 Qdlia. '.vi'ft lvnch rla.it> i.~i- 


* nule.—«< Their nastin-: -? 


iTnnr t -' ’ OecOiHC‘3 frOH 

1 Tour to Sheeraz, by r d « . 

says I»r. Buchanan, » is “*»!:. p. 68, .. „„ um 

Ciliius free from thu itch; und b er -.”. ,, - w of the inhabitants T v f0 t 

seldom washed. * Travels thi\> • ; ,{Mr hr.en, bei.nr almost alwav- u •.-\ 

v >ukv, Asiat. lies. vi. 3;o. T h‘ ■ >!v :v - too, i Ur 

*ith pure and picturesque siiur'icitv^ " f t ‘“- kfnirersal History duscri 

one pretty remarh ifcle custom of t 
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BOOK Ilf. To a superficial view, it appears surprising that over- 
chap: vii. strained sentiments in regard to the ceremonial of beha- 

- viour are a mark of the uncivilized state of the human 

mind. The period when men have but just emerged from 
barbarism, and have made the first feeble steps in improve¬ 
ment, is the period at which formalities in the intercourse 
of social life are the most remarkably multiplied, at which 
the importance attached to them is the greatest, and at 
which the nice observance of them is the most rigidly 
exacted. In modern Europe, as manners have refined, 
and knowledge improved, we have thrown off the puncti¬ 
lious ceremonies which constituted the tine breeding of 
our ancestors ; and adopted more and more of simplicity 
in the forms of intercourse. Among the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, the formalities of behaviour are multiplied to \ 
excess; and the most important bonds of society are 
hardly objects of greater reverence. 1 Some of their rules 
breathe that spirit of benevolence, and of respect for the 
weak, which begins to show itself partially at an early 
period of society, and still wants much of its proper 
strength at a late one. The distinctions of giving way on 
the road are thus marked in the Gentoo code ; a man with 
sight to a man blind; a man with hearing to a man deaf; 
a /pan to a woman; a man empty-handed to a man with a 
burden; an inferior person to a superior; a man in health 


Hindu*. “The women scruple no more than the men to do tlieir occasions in 
the public street* or highways: for which purpose at sun-riso and sun-set, 
they go cut in droves to some dead wall, if in the city; and in case any pass 
hv in the interim, they turn their bare backsides on them, but hide tlieir faces. I 
When they have done tlieir business, they wash tlieir parts with the left hand* 
because they eat with the right. The men, who exonerate apart from tho 
women, K<y. it like them when they mukc water. Although their food is 
nothing but vegetables concocted with fair water, yet they leave such a stink 
behind them, ti;at it is but iil taking the air, cither in the streets, or without 
the towns, near the rivers and ditches.” vi. 265. Vet these author, with tiio 
same breath, assure us that the Hindus are a cleanly people, beciui , n<l this 
is tlieir sole reason, they wash before and after meals, and leave 1 , . hair on 
their bodies, ibid. Bee to the same purpose, Fryer’s Travel-., let. iv. chap* 
vi. —M. 

Notwithstanding all that is here said, or the observations cited in the text, 
which are either exaggerated or applicable to the poorest classes, tho Hindus 
are a cleanly people, and may bo compared, with decided advantage, with tho 
nations of tho south of Europe, both as regards tlieir habitations and thciV ' 
persons. There arc many of their practices which might be introduced even 
Into the north with benefit.—W. 

i K a curious description of the excess to which the minute frivolities of 
behaviour are ..irried both among the Moor., and Hindus, by Mr. Orme, oit 
the Government anil People of Indostan, pp, 425 and 431. See, also, Laws of 
Menu, ch- ii, 120 to 130. 
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a Slc k person ; and all persons to a Brahmen. 1 Hot a BOOK II. 
ew of their rules bear curious testimony to the unpolished chap. vii. 

state ^ of society in which they were prescribed. “ If a - 

ynan, says one of their laws, “having accepted another’s 
imitation, doth not eat at his house, then he shall be 
^ igc! to make good <dl the expense that was incurred in 
on. equcnco of the invitation.” 3 When a Hindu gives* an 
i 10 seats himself in the place of greatest 

from the master, each eating of those dishes only which 
arc placed before him, and they continually decreeing in 
fineness, as they approach the place of the lowest of the 
guests. 3 

The attachment which the Hindus, in common with all 
ignorant nations, bear to astrology, is a part of their 
manners exerting a strong influence upon the train of 
eir actions. “ The Hindus of the present age,” say a 
partial observer, “do not undertake any affair of conse- 
iw? Ce " ithout consulting their astrologers, who are always 
x. 1 ‘mens.’' The belief of witchcraft and sorcery con¬ 
tinues universally prevalent; and is every day the cause 
'i the greatest enormities. It not uu frequently happens 
. brahmens, tried for murder before the English judges, 

®Ssign as their motive to the crime, that the murdered 

3 ® eil ton Code, ch. xxl. sect. 10. 2 ibid, 

of In, }“* n Recreation*, i.254,—M. I)r. Tennant speaksconfldentlv 

lw> ice i t j n?s of whk ' h 110 must have been ut,cr1 )' Ipnovant. 1 In a j receding 
rato'i'ft u 1 ““’Porestlic eloiiucnceof Hindu v.uperution to tlx,; „f hilbnas- 
£ 13 'f>7 douWnl if h, ever understood a syllable uttered on such an 
he had »itn«»i h describes the particulars of a Hindu entertainment, as it 
have .lined win, d , «'?’ f luo ¥“ “ ia wholly impossible that he should ever 

°" an> suth occ#sion! >' ct he u ullE 

hrahmen^- SP"* ■»*.. 


t consults les 
i co qui oat ocrit 

.. • -.. 6U * N> Mallet (l ,trad - t0 H»e Hi t. of 

Jive with great union and trn Ji ’ is have to unci on the coast of Urocnl.m.J, 
mischievous, nor warlike • |' lu ' ,! ‘ty. They are neither quarnd>ome. nor 

l)lows, and murder, arc alir.Vt F P eatl - V ufia ^ of those that are. Theft, 
marriage, and love tlr \ ehildiJ.VS 10 ?^, to tl| em. They are eiuisto before 
able to preserve them from j "■[' * • - ir simplicity hath n..t y , n 

chanters; and arc, in truth, vxrv lhCcl for e “- 
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BOOK II. individual liad enchanted them. No fewer than live un- 
chap. vii. happy persons in one district were tried and executed for 

witchcraft, so late as the year 1792. * 1 The villagers them¬ 
selves assume the right of sitting in judgment on this 
imaginary offence; and their sole instruments of proof 
are the most wretched of all incantations. Branches of 
the Saul tree, for example, one for each of the suspected 
individuals, inscribed with her name, are planted in water. 
If any of them withers within a certain time, the dovoted 
female, whose name it bears, suffers death as a witch. 2 

1 It is not so long since belief in witchcraft and astrology censed to pro- 
vail in Europe, that we need to he very severe upon similar absurdities in 
Asia.—W. 

2 See an account of this shocking part of the manners of the Hindus in the 
Ahiat. An. Kegist. for 1801, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 91. —M. 

For some additional rcmnrks on the tone and spirit of this chapter, see note 
D. in the Appendix.—W. 
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NOTE A. p. 233 . 

" v^T C ^ iStCd ° nly in the -fi rst divine idea yet unex- 

undisiverablc Zta “ d f k T’ “P^PtiUe, undefinable, 

6 - • ben the so/e self-existing power, himself undiscerned 
but inakiug this world discernible, with five elements end other 
principles of nature, appeared with undi.minished glorv, expand¬ 
ing las idea, or dispelling the gloom. 

“ 7. He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who lias no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth iu person. 

“ 8.He, having willed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, 
and placed m them a productive seed: 

“ 9. The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams: and in that egg he was bom 
Jjgf “ * fu/m of ^katima, tlie great forefather of all 

“10. Thei waters are called vara, because they were the pro- 
duetion ot Naba, or the Spirit of God. • and, since thev were 
hisnrst ayana, or place of motion, he thence is named K ira 
tana, or moving on the waters . 

“ 1 T ‘ ! rorn THAT Wlual Is > t,ie first cause, not the object of 
sense, existing every where in substance, not existing to our per- 

m n 0Ut ,’t gumlng or eud ’ was produced the divine nude, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of Ui:ai?sia. 

f,h rx " * iat ee ? tl,e great power sat inactive a whole year 
of the Creator, u . the dose of t.Lich, by his thought aloTO he 

caused the egg to divide itself. ’ 10 

i !?j f rom its two divisions he framed the heaven above- 
and t ic cart i beneath: in the midst he placed the subtile ether 
the eight regions, and tlie permanent receptacle of waters. ’ 

“ ^ 1001 supreme soul he drew forth miud, existing 
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substantially though unperccivcd by sense, immaterial; and 
before mind, or the reasoning power, he produced consciousness, 
the internal monitor, the ruler: 


“ 15. And, before them both, he produced the great principle of 
the soul , or first expansion of the divine idea; and all vital forms 
endued with the three qualities of goodticss, passion, ajid dark¬ 
ness ; and the five perceptions of sense, and the five organs of 
sensation. 

“ 1 6. Thus, having at once pervaded, with emanations from 
the Supreme Spirit, the minutest portions of six principles im¬ 
mensely operative, consciousness and the five perceptions, ho 
framed all creatures; 

“ 17. And since the minutest particles of visible nature liavo 
a dependence on those six emanations from God, the wise have 
accordingly given the name of sarira or depending on six , that is, 
the ten organs on consciousness , and the five elements on as many 
perceptions , to his image or appearance in visible nature. 

“ 18. Thence proceed the great elements endued with pecu¬ 
liar powers, and mind with operations infinitely subtile, thq im¬ 
perishable cause of all apparent forms. 

” 19- This universe , therefore, is compacted from the minute 
portions of those seen divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or first emanation, consciousness and five perceptions', a 
mutable universe from immutable ideas. 

“ 20. Among them each succeeding element acquires the 
quality of the preceding: and, in as many degrees as each of 
them is advanced, with so many properties is it said to be en¬ 
dued. 


“ 21. lie too first assigned to all creatures distinct names, 
distinct acts, and distinct occupations; as they had been* re¬ 
vealed in the pre-existing Veda. 

“ 22. lie, the supreme ruler, created an assemblage of inferior 
deities, with divine attributes and pure >ouis; and a number of 
^enii exquisitely delicate: and he prescribed the sacrifice or¬ 
dained from the beginning. 

“ 23 ‘ Frnm fire > air, and from the sun he milked out as 
it were, the three primordial Vedas, named Rich, Yajush and 
Saman , for the due performance of the sacrifice. 

“ 24. lie gave being to time and tbe divisions of time, to the 
stuls fthd to the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, 
to level plains, and uneven valleys. 

“ 25. To devotion, speech, complacency, desire, and wrath, 
and to the creation, which shall presently be mentioned; for 
lie willed the existence of all those created things. 

Eortbc take of di-anguishing actions, he made a total 
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difference between right and wrong, and enured these sentient 
cieatures to pleasure and pain, cold and heat , and other opposite 
pairs. 

‘‘27. With very minute transformable portions, called matras, 

the five elements, all this perceptible world was composed in 
ut order; 

, And . in "whatever occupation the supreme lord first enf- 
d any Vltal soul > t0 tbat Occupation the same soul attaches 
a^ain . SP ° ntanOOUS ‘ V ’ whon h receives a new body again and 

? * W ! iatev( f 1 f l llalit >*> noxious or innocent, harsh or mild, 

unjust or just, false or true, he conferred on any being at its 
cveano", th° same quality enters it of course on its future Urths ; 

™ r ’ i - X scasons of tb c year attain respectively their 
peculiar marks m due time, and of their own accord, even so 
the severa acts of each embodied spirit attend it naturally. 

; Ihat tao han * an racc might be multiplied, lie caused 
the Brahmen the Cshatriyu, the Vaisya , and the Sudra (so 
named fiom the scripture, protection, wealth, and labour) to pro- 
cccl from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot. 

32. Having divided his own substance, the mighty Power 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive; and 
tiom that lewalc hcf'produced Viiuj; 

“ 33. Krtow me, O most excellent of Brahmkns, to be that 

d vmi'n 1V '° ln 1 lllC , ln i llC P u nhCr Vl!iAJ > hnTin 8 Performed austere 
Oetotion produced by himself; me, the secondary framer of all 
tins visible world . 

“34. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men 
performed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten 
lorus of created beings, eminent in holiness, 

“ 35. Marichi, Atri, Angirus, Pulastyu, l’ulaha, Cratu, Pra- 
chelas. or Daeslia, \ nsishtlia, lihrigu, and Narnda- 
“ 36. They, abundant in glory, produced Seven other Menus 
oge her with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Ma¬ 
net r sins, or great Sages, unlimited in power. 

aav-.vll w° VOl i ent and flerc ' Siants, blood-thirsty 

-aM.es lieavcnly qumsters, nymphs and demons,huge serpents 

'o' t 1 uns ’ or progenitors of mutt d, 
of ' ' coloured bows’ 

lnminnvi’- n •‘ n *\ mctcor ®» earth-rending vapours, comets, and 
luminaries of various degrees; ’ 

“ 39. Ilorse-faced y] vans,’apes, fish, and a variety of birds 

teeth- C0U e ’ Jetr ’ 11K nuJ ravenous beasts with two rows of 
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“ 40. Small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common 
flics, with every biting gnat, and immoveable substances of dis¬ 
tinct sorts.” (Institut. of Menu, eh. I.) 

Such is the account of the creation which is contained in one 
of the principal standards of Hindu faith; such is one of the 
chief documents from which wc can draw precise ideas respect¬ 
ing the religions principles of the Hindus. The darkness, the 
vagueness, and the confusion, which reign in it, need not be re¬ 
marked; for by these the Hindu mythology is throughout dis¬ 
tinguished. The first of the propositions, as it now stands, can 
he adequately designated only by the familiar appellative, non¬ 
sense; the ideas are heterogeneous, and incompatible. “ This 
universe,” it is said, “existed only in the Jirst divine idea ” 
When anything is said to exist in idea, the meaning is, that it is 
com civcd by the mind, or, in common language, that it is an 
idea in the mind. This universe then, according to the ,abovc 
passage, was conceived by the divine mind before it was actually 
produced, or, in other words, it was an idea in the divine mind. 
This idea existed in the divine mind, “yet unexpanded.” Hut 
what are wc to understand by an idea in the divine mind “un¬ 
expanded?” In regard to human thought au idea may be said 
to be uTiexpanded, wnen something is conceived very generally 
and obscurely; and it may be said to be expanded, when the 
thing is conceived minutely, distinctly, and in all its parts. Are 
we then to understand by the idea of the universe being unex¬ 
panded in the divine mind, that the universe was conceived by 
it only generally, obscurely, indistinctly, and that it was not till 
creation was actually performed, that the divine idea was clear, 
full, and precise? How infinitely removed is this from the 
sublime conception which we entertain of the Divine Being; to 
whose thoughts all his works pust, present, and to come, and 
every thing in the universe from eternity to eternity, are present 
always, essentially, perfectly, in all their parts, properties, and 



>ed by the miml. It existed “ undefinable, undiscoverable 
by reason, undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly im¬ 
mersed in sleep.” What sort of an idea could that be in the 
dime mind winch the uivine mind could not define, that mind 
W " hlcl1 it was iui-med? If the meaning be, that it could not 
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be defined by any other mind; neither can the idea, not yet ex¬ 
pressed, which exists in the mind of the most foolish of men. 

Not discoverable by reason;” does this mean that the divine 
reason did not discover the divine idea, or does it mean that 
human reason could not discover it? An ide;„ in the mind of 
another being is not discoverable to man by reason, hut by emm-~ 
ciatiou. The last expression is the most extraordinary; u as if 
immersed in sleep:” “ an idea immersed in sleep!” An idea too 
in the divine mind immersed in sleep! What notion can be 
formed of this? 


But it must Pc explained that this incoherence and absurdity 
is not the work of Menu, or of the author, whoever he was of 
the treatise which goes by Ms name. It is a common plan’in 
India, for a commentator who is explaining a book, to insert 
between the words of the text such expressions as to him appear 
necessary to render the sense of the author clear and distinct. 
This 1ms been done by a commentator of the name of Cullnca, 
in regard to the ordinances of Menu; and his gloss or com¬ 
mentary, intenvorded with the text, Sir William Jones has 
translated along with his author. As he has, very judiciously, 
however, printed the interwoven expressions of the commentator 
m italics, it is easy far the reader to separate them, and to behold 
e sense outlie original unadulterated. According to this ex¬ 
pedient, the words of Menu appeal’ thus: “ This exis: d only in 
darkness, imperceptible, and efin able, undiscern ruble, undisco¬ 
vered, as ii it were wholly immersed in sleep. ’ It seems re¬ 
markably the genius of the ancient Sanscrit writings to be ellip¬ 
tical, and the adjective pronouns especially are very frequently 
U£cd vdthout a substantive. “ This,” in the passage which wo 
are now examining, is in that situation. The mind of the reader 
is left to supply the word which the sense of the context de¬ 
mands. This—every thing; this—whole; this—univ , . such 
is the manner in which the inind easily here suggests the requi¬ 
site idea; and when this is done, the incoherence and absurdity 
vdiich the supplement of Culluca engendered, is entirely dis¬ 
pelled. The passage presents clearly and unambiguously, a dc- 

owt!’ /i' P YV ery , YagUC and Linmcani ng description, it must bo 
-trik-^5- , Ul ( k iaos which the Greeks and Homans drew so 
w i'° aUt a P^ture, and of wliich the belief appears to 

Jiave been so widely and generally difiused. The notiou which 
, l Ll y a cn favoured to engraft, is remarkable. It is no other 
an ic c ebrated Platonic principle of tin nee of all 

iiiig3 m t. e d>vinc inind, which Culluca, it is evident, neither 
understood nor could ipply, and with which he made such 
havoc on the genuine sense of his author. It is probable that 









he borrowed the idea from some foreign source, that it pleased 
him as preferable to the more rude conception of a chaos, and 
that he resolved, according to the invariable rule of the Brah¬ 
mens, to give his own order the credit of it, by incorporating it 
with the doctrines of the sacred authors. 

There is a remarkable coincidence, and there is a remarkable 
discrepancy, between this passage in the Institutes of Menu, and 
the following at the beginning of the book of Genesis: ‘ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” The coincidence appears in the chaotic de¬ 
scription here applied to the earth: the discrepancy consists in 
this, that the Jewish legislator informs us of the previous crea¬ 
tion of the shapeless mass, the Hindu legislator describes it as 
antecedent to all creation. 

This chaos, this universe, then, in its dark, imperceptible, 1111 - 
definable state, existed, according to Menu, antecedent to crea¬ 
tion. This too was the idea of the Greeks and Homans, who 
thence believed in the eternity of matter. It is doubtful, from 
the extreme vagueness of the Hindu language, whether they had. 
carried their thoughts so far as to conceive the question respect¬ 
ing the origin of matter: hut as its eternity i implied in several 
of their doctrines, so it appears to be recognised in some of their 
expressions. It appears, indeed, that they were unable to make 
any clear distinction between matter and spirit, but rather con¬ 
sidered the latter to he some extraordinary refinement of the 
fof/her. Thus even the Divine Being, though they called him 
soul and spirit, they certainly regarded as material. In the 
passage already quoted, it is said, “ that he willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance How what can 
ho meant by substance, if not material substance? Besides, 
from material substance alone can material beings be produced. 
But the first thing which we are told was produced from the 
divine substance, was water. It is worth remarking, at the same 
time, that in other places water appears to be spoken of as un¬ 
created, and as the material out of which all other things were 
produced. A passage describing the creation, translated from 
the lajur Veda by Mr. Colebrooke, commences thus: “Waters’ 
alone there were; this world originally was water. In it the 
lord of creation moved, having become air/' [Asiat. lies. viii. 
452.]—M. 

li the incoherence and absurdity occasioned by the use of such 
an expression as existing in idea, is referable to the commenta¬ 
tor* of the previous criticism might have been spared, and 
the text of Menu acquitted, notwithstanding the charge with 
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it was first assailed, of being “nonsense.” It is here 
admitted to be clear and unambiguous. But neither is the eom- 
, ' 1 !'. I l ‘ t . ator °P CU to cavil. The demerit of the confusion is Sir 
" “ ham Jones’s. Not a syllabic is said by Culluea about “idea,” 
and the translator has misled the critic, both being influenced by 
Jtiuropean ideas, and unacquainted with the Hindu system. One 
philosophical schools, the Sankkya, which is chiefly fol- 

SSll/dJ u’ r cosmogony, however, is by no means 
carefuily described, maintains .ho eternity of matter or Prakriti. 

11 s matter existed, but without form, invisible, undcfinable 
inert, os if in sleep.” There is nothing vague, ambiguous or 
incoherent m this description. Culluea belongs to a different 
school, the \ edanta, that which maintains the unity of things- 
the identity of the elements of matter with its cause— and' he 
explains the text agreeably to his doctrines. * This’ elementary 
matter existed, ‘ unseparated’ from the divine cause. We may 

intolH Jm at "° pleasi i 0i the phUos °P h y’ but tbc notions are 
intelligibly expressed by both text aud comment.—W. 


NOTE B. p. 234. 


Another and a .very remarkable account of the creation of 
living creatures is found in the Vedas, and translated by Mr. 
r f i ' ! | U< l This variety of torms w as, before the production 

ol body, sou , bearing a human shape. Next, looking round, 
that primeval Being saw nothing but himself; and lie first said 
■l am i. therefore his name was I: and thence even now-, when 
called, a man first answers, it is I, and then declares any other 
name which appertains to him. — Since he, being anterior to all 
this which seeks supremacy, did consume by fire all sinful obsta¬ 
cles to Ins own supremacy, therefore does the man, who knows 
tins truth, overcome him, w ho seeks to be before him. He felt 
dread; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But. he reflected. 
Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?’ Thus 
us terror departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
fear must he of another?—lie felt not delight; and, therefore 

S-Sd h b n b l0ne ‘ He Wi8hcd tho existence of ano- 

luutnal , " 111 -V be ,ecamo su °h as is man and woman in 
•iml bratc ’ He caus ed this his own self to full iu twain- 

h ,dv - Ur ’ ! iCCamC , ft husballd and a wife. Therefore was this 
« ^ ° he P ai *atcd, as it were an imperfect moiety of himself- 

lor so x ajnyawalcya ha pronounced it. This blank, therefore. 

completed by womu.t He approached her; and thence were 
human beings prodi ‘od.-She reflected, doubtingly, How can 
he, having produced me from himself, incestuously approach 
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me? I will now assume a disguise. She became a cow; and 
the other became a bull and approached her; and the issue were 
bine. She was changed into a marc, and he into a stallion; one 
was turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one: 
thus did he again approach her, and the one-hoofed hind was 
the offspring. She became a female goat, and he a male one; 
she was a ewe, and he a ram: thus he approached her, and 
goats and sheep were the progeny. In this manner, did he 
create every existing ’pair whatsoever, even to the ants and 
minutest insect/ 7 See a curious discourse of Mr. Colebrooke on 
the Vedas, or Saered Writings of the Hindus, Asiat. Research, 
viii. 440, 441. —M. 

It is evident that from a very remote period different illus¬ 
trative, rather than descriptive traditions of the origin and crea¬ 
tion of the universe were current amongst the Hindus — even 
before the Vedas were compiled. Some of them, such as this 
cited from the Veda, were clearly allegorical — others were mys¬ 
tic, mythological and philosophical, find each should bp consi¬ 
dered by itself, for its character to be rightly understood. To 
attempt to force them iuto one system, is to place them in r 
condition to which they never pretended; and the confusion and 
contradiction that ensue is our work, not the error of the Hindus. 

—W. 


NOTE C. p. 275. 


DAILY CEREMONIES OF TIIE BRAHMENS. 

As ho rises from sleep, a Brahmen must rub his teeth with a 
proper withe, or a twig of the racemiferous fig-trcc, repeating 
prayers. Should this saered duty be omitted, so great a sin is 
incurred, that the benefit is lost of all religions rites performed 
by him. The next circumstance of importance is, the deposit of 
the wi: i c after it has (lone its office. It must be carefully thrown 
away in a place free from impurities; that is, where none of 
those religious .stains, wliich are s«» multiplied among f he Hin¬ 
du-, and must infect so many places, have been imprinted. 
AV hen the business of the teeth and of the twig is accomplished, 
ablution next engages the attention of the Brahmen. The duty 
of the bath, particularly in the mouths of Magha, Phalguna, and 
Cartica, is no k ss efficacious than a rigid penance for the expia- 
tum of sin. Standing in a river, or other water, the worshipper, 
which is a u:rpiisite preliminary to all rites, and 
pp. inkling if before him, rentes inaudibly the gayafcri, or holiest 
Uxt of the Veda, with the names of the seven worlds. He next 
throws water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and at 
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last upon tlio ground, to destroy the demons who wage war with 
the gods, reciting prayers, of which the first may be received as 
n specimen: “ O waters, since ye afford us delight, grant us pre¬ 
sent happiness, and the rapturous sight of the supreme God.” 
When these ceremonies and prayers arc performed, he plunges, 
t jiee times into the water, and each time repeats the expiatory 
text which recites the creation, and having then washed his 
mantle, the morning ablution h finished. If lie is a house¬ 
holder, it is his duty to bathe again at noon: and if lie belongs 
to an order of devotion, both at noon and in the evening, with 
ceremonies, differing somewhat in the words and forms, but the 
same in spirit and substance . 1 

An important part of the worship of the Brahmen then suc¬ 
ceeds. Coining out of the water, and putting on his mamlc, he 
f* (lo ' vn t0 worship the rising sun. This great dutv is per* 
formed by first tying the lock of hair on the crown of his head, 
while he holds much cusa grass in his left hand, and three blades 
of it in his right, or wears a ring of it on the third finger of that 
hand, reciting at the same time the gayatri. He then sips water 
three times, repeats the mysterious names of the seven worlds, 
recites again the gayatri, rubs his hands as if washing them’ 
ouc les with his wet hand his leet, head, brea .i , eyes, cars, nose 
and navel, and again three times sips water. If, however, ho 
snould sneeze, or spit, he must obey the text which says, “ after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, sleeping, putting on ap{ n- 
rei or dropping tears, a man should not immediately -ip water, 
ut first touch his right ear.” The sipping, however, being at 
•>t pci formed, he passes his hand filled with water, brisklv 
round his neck, while he prays: • 

He then shuts h.s eye - and meditates in silence. Till we trot 
oettci- information, very wonderful ideas were formed of the sub- 
limny of the Brahmen's meditations. On this, one of the most 
sacred and solemn ol all occasions, while he meditates in silence, 
v, it i Ins eyes shut, and every mark of intense thought, we are 

five'feeestnV * 6 “f* r “ to himself, that Brahma, with 

wither d a * 4 complexion,resides in his navel; v: 

wlA Z fo^ and , a in his heart; and .Siva, 

is this tbn wi i r ? m P lexion » iu kis ore head.” Nor 

holiest of °? m °. di ? alion * ne P OVl lcrs on tho 

% • ‘ and this sublime duty is performed iu the lbl- 

t Closing the left nostril with the two longest 
° 5111 hail, i he draws his breath through the right 
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nostril, and then closing it with his thumb, and suspending his 
breath, he repeats to himself the gayatri, the mysterious names 
of the worlds, and the sacred text of Brahme; after which, rais¬ 
ing his lingers from the left nostril, lie emits the breath which he 
had suppressed, and thus ends one part of his meditation. The 
same process is repeated three times, and the whole is then con¬ 
cluded. This meditation, says Yajnyawalcya, “implies, Om, 
(auin,) earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place of births, man¬ 
sion of the blessed, abode of truth. We meditate on the adorable 
lignt of the resplendent generator which governs our intellects, 
which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
Brahme, earth, sky, and heaven.” 1 lie then stands on one foot, 
resting the other against his ancle or heel, and looking towards 
the east, while his hands arc held open before him in a hollow 
form, and in that posture he recites prayers to the sun, of which 
the following is one of the most remarkable: “Thou arUself- 
exi stent, thou art the most excellent ray; thou givest effulgence, 
gi .int it unto me.” When all these ceremonies arc performed, 
the oblation r offering is the next part of the service. It con¬ 
sists of til , flowers, barley, water, and red sanders wood; it is 
put into a vessel of copper in the shape of a boat, and placed on 
the head of the votary, who presents it with fresh prayers and 
holy texts. In the last place comes the invocation of the gayatri. 

It is first addressed in these words: “Thou art light; thou art 
seed; thou art immortal life; thou art effulgent; beloved by the 
gods, defamed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice.’ , It is then 
recited measure by measure; next the first two measures are 
recited as one hemistich; and the third measure as the other; 
lastly, the three measures are repeated without interruption. It 
is addressed again in the following words: “Divine text who 
dost grant our best wishes, whose name is trisyllable, whose im¬ 
port is the power of the Supreme Being; come, thou mother of 
the Vedas, who didst spring from Brahme, be constant here." 

It is then, along with the trilateral monosyllable, and the names 
of the three lower worlds pronounced inaudibly a hundred, or a 
thousand times, or as often as practicable, while the repetitions 
are counted upon a rosary of wild grains, or of gems set in gold. 
Additional prayers are recited, and the morning worship of the 
sun is thus terminated. 2 

The religious duties which fill up the remaining portion of the 
day, are chiefly comprised iu what are denominated the five 
sacraments. Iu a passage of the institutes of Menu these are 

V 84H kbr00ke 0n the FlCiisious Ceremonies of the liin lus. /s'atic JReseurclu 
2 Ibid. 347 tO 358, 





tlius described: “Teaching and studying tlic scripture is the 
sacrament of the Veda; Offering cakes and water, the sacrament 
of tlic manes; An oblation to fire, the sacrament of the deities; 
Giving rice or other food to living creatures, the sacrament of 
spirits ; Receiving guests with honour, the sacrament of mcn.”i 
1 shall endeavour, by a very short illustration, to convey an idea 
of each. ' * 

Preparatory to the study of the Veda must ablution be per¬ 
formed. Of this some ceremonies not yet described may be here 
introduced. “Let a Brahmau at all times perform the ablution/ 
says tlic law of Menu, “ with the pure part of his hand, denomi¬ 
nated from the V eda, or with the part sacred to the Lord of 
creatures, or with that dedicated to the gods; but never with the 
named from the Pitris: The pure part under the root of the 
thumb is called Brahma; that at the root of the little linger, 
Gaya; that at the tips of the fingers, Daiva; and the part between 
the thumb and index, Pitrya. Let him first sip water thrice; 
then twice wipe his mouth, and lastly touch with water tlic six 
hollow parts of his head, [or his eyes, ears, and nostrils,] his 
breast and his head. He who knows the law, and seeks purity, 
uni ever perform the ablution with the pure part of his hand, 
and with water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a lonely place, 
an turning to the east or the north. A Brahmen is purified bv 
water that reaches his bosom; a Cshatriyo. by water descending 
to his throat; a Yaisya, by water barely taken int.‘ his mouth; 

Sudra, by water touched with the extremity of his lips. ^ 
Having concluded this part of the ceremony,-and walked m a 
circle beginning from the south, he proceeds" to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of tli syllable Aura. “A Brahmen, beginning and ending 
a lecture on the Veda, must always pronounce to himself the 

mm precedes. Ids learning 

will slip away from him; end unless it follow, n ,m 

long retained. If L have sitten on culms of cusa grass, with 
their points toward the east, and be purified by rubbing that 
loly grass on both his hands, and be further prepared by three 
suppressions of breath, each equal in time to five short vowels, he 
uuy then btiy pronounce Auui. Brahma milked out, as it were, 

wl i f haC ° Ved ?* ; the lettcr A » thc ktter U f and the letter M, 

nc i ionn by their coalition tlic triliteral monosyllable, together 
t 11:00 Mysterious words, earth, sky, heaven,” 3 i'urning hi:* 
ucc towiuds the east, with his right band toward the south, ami 
118 _ C ia nd towards the north, he then sits down, having thc 
u»\ g „**** tem. holding two blades of it on the tips of his 
e.t lingers, and placing on them his right hand with the palm 
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turned upwards, and in this sacred position he meditates the 
gayatri. He then recite3 the due prayers and texts, and is thus 
prepared to begin the daily perusal .of the Veda.” 1 

The sacrament of the manes, which occupies the second place 
in the above text of Menu, is described at great length in that 
sacred volume. “ Let the Brahmen smear with cow-dung a 
purified and sequestered piece of ground; and let him with 
great care select a place with a declivity toward the south. 
Having duly made an ablution with water, let him place with 
reverence the invited Brahmens, who have also performed their 
ablutions one by one, on allotted seats purified with cusa grass, 
honouring them with fragrant garlands and sweet odours, and 
bringing for them water, with cusa grass and tila; then let him 
pour the oblation of clarified butter on the holy fire, and after¬ 
wards proceed to satisfy the manes of his ancestors. Having 
walked in order from east to south, and thrown into the fire all 
the ingredients of his oblation, let him sprinkle water on the 
ground with his right hand. From the remainder of the clarified 
butter having formed three balls of rice, let him offer them, with 
fixed attention, in the same manner as the water, his face being 
turned to the south: Then having offered Lhoio balls, after due 
ceremonies, and with an attentive mind, to the manes of his 
father, his paternal grandfather, and great grandfather, let him 
wipe the same hand with the roots of cusa, which he had before 
used, for the sake of his paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth, 
and tlxth degrees, who are the partakers of the rice and clarified 
butter thus wiped oft. Having made an ablution, returning to¬ 
ward the north, and thrice suppressing his breath slowly, let him 
salute the gods of the six seasons, and the Bitris. Whatever 
water remains in his ewer, let him carry back deliberately near 
the cakes of rice; and with fixed attention let him smell those 
cakes, in order as they were offered, and givo part of them to the 
Brahmens. Having poured water, with cusa grass and tila, into 
the hands of the Brahmens, let him give them the upper part of 
tho cakes, say,ns Swadha to the manes. Next, having himself 
brought with both hands a vessel full of rice, lot him, still medi- 
tatin e on . thc i ltns > l >lacc H before the Brahmens without 
precipitation. Broths, potherbs, and other eatabies aecompanv- 
the nee, together with milk and curds, clarified butter and 
110,1 v - let him add spiced puddings, and milky messes of various 
sorts, roots of herbs and ripe fruits, savoury meats and sweet- 
smelling drinks: then being duly purified, aud with perfect pre¬ 
sence of mind, let him take up nil the dishes ono by one, and 
present them in order to the Brahmens, proclaiming their qualities. 
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. . bcln S Relighted, let liim give delight to the Brahmens, 
and invite them to eat of the provisions by little and little; 
attracting them often with the dressed rice and other eatables. 
Let all the dressed food be very hot. Let not a chandala, a 
own boar, a cock, a dog, a woman in her courses, or an eunuch 

ami rv, , ‘? CnS , eatia3 -”‘ The5C > " ith * variety of prayers, 
ancestors' 11 observances > are &o obsequies to the manes of 

Ilia oblations to fire, which are a most important part of tho 
duties of the Hindu, are dignified with the title of tho sacrament 
01 1 10 got s. I shall here premise the ceremonies attending the 
consecration of the fire, and the sacramental implements, though 
to all religious ntes these may be regarded as introductory Tn 
order to prepare the ground for the reception of the holy fire 
the pnest chooses a level spot, four cubits square, free from all 
ceremonial impurities, covered with a shed, and this ho smears 
with cow dung. Next, having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with lus face towards the east, and placing a vessel of water 
with cusa grass on his left, dropping liis right knee, and resting 
on the span of his left hand, lie draws, after an established rule 
ive consecrated liiips, and gathering up tho dust from the edges 
, Cm ’ 1 u '°' vs »t away toward the north-cast, saving, « What 
iincJ w-fr ,ml 1S thrown awa - v - : ’ Having, also, sprinkled the 
,“'tLT th ' VU ’ ‘ UK V! 1C gr0uml bei “g no ' v prepared, he takes a 
lighted ember out of the vessels wherein ho preserves the fire 
and, throwing it away, cries, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous 
fire: May it go to the realm of Yama, bearing sin hence” 
Then, placing the fire before him, he exclaims, “ Earth! skvl 
heave,.! "and adds, “This other harmless [fire only remains 
here ; well knowing its office, may it convey my oblation to the 
gods. lie now bestows upon it a name, conformable to the 
puiposc for which ,ie prolcra it. and concludes this part of the 
ceremony by silently burning u log of woo l one span lorn 
smeared with clarified butter. The placing of the superintend^ 

E; ‘ * “ cxt , l>art 1 the dut ^ 0a Vv solemn 2 
him of ah * lah ‘ nen; but in general a substitute is made for 
forned lr dl ° °f cusa grass - H e % whom the sacrifice is per- 
, 0 ,, le vesse ' ' water, and keeping his right sidd 
b * be fire, walks round it: then he pours water near it. in 
. ? n tcrn direction, and spreads on it cusa grass: then he crudes, 
aV'crf (U)Wn > b ^ right knee over his left; then take? up 

leftlf ^ °* rias ' betwccn t ‘ K ' tbumb ring-finger of hie. 
1; :„. laui ‘ ; next throws it away towards tho south-west, sayings 
was herein bad is east away : then he touches the water, 
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resting the sole of liis right foot on his left ankle, sprinkles the- 
grass with water, after which he places on it his Brahmen, made 
of cusa, saying to it, “ Sit on this seat until thy fee be paid 
thee;” he then returns round the fire the same way by which 
he went, and sitting down again with his face towards the east, 
names the earth inaudibly. If no profane word should hitherto 
have been spoken, for which atonement is requisite, he must 
next spread leaves of cusa grass on three sides of the fire; he 
begins with the eastern side, and lays three rows of leaves in such 
a manner that the tip of the one shall cover the rout of the other; 
after this be blesses the ten regions of space, and rising a lit! 1 3 
puts ; : ome wood on the fire with a ladle of clarified butter, wliile 
he meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of creatures: next 
be takes up two leaves of the grass, and with another cutting off 
the length of a span, and saying, “ Pure leaves be sr.cred to 
Vishnu,” he throws them into a vessel of copper, or other metal; 
he then takes up other two leaves, and holding the tips of them 
between tl u thumb and ring-finger of his right hand, the roots 
between the thumb and ring-finger of hi.- left, he takes up, having 
the one hand cross _d over the other, clarified butter in the curva¬ 
ture of the leaves, and throws some of it three several times into 
the fire, lie then sprinkles the leaves v ith water, and throws- 
them away; next, having sprinkled the vessel containing the cla¬ 
rified butter, he puts it on the fire and takes it oil' again three 
several times, when, having recited the proper prayers with eusa 
grass in both his hands, the ceremony of hallowing the butter is 
finished. That of hallowing the wooden ladle is performed by 
describing three times with the tip of liis fore-finger and thumb 
the figure 7 on the inside of it, and the figure 9 on the outside, 
by .'-prinkling water, having first dropped on one knee, from the 
palms of his hands, on the whole southern side of the fire, from 
west to eart; on the western side from south to north; on the 
northern side, and then all around the fire, reciting prayers and 
fiu* red texts. Having next recited an expiatory prayer with cusa 
grass in both his hards, and having thrown the grass away, lie 
ha then finished the consecration of the sacrificial implements. 
It is only after all this is accomplished that he is prepared to 
begin the oblation to fire, of which the following is one of that 
variety of forms which it receives according to the l itc imeuded 
to succeed. First, the priest burns silently a log of wood, smeared 
with clarified butter: xwxif he makes three oblations, by pouring 
each time a ladleful of clarified butter on the fire, and pronounc¬ 
ing severally the/following prayers; “Earth! be this obhition 
efficacious/’— u Sky! be this oblation efficacious.”—Heaven! be 
. tbis obhuion efficacious.” On some occasions the oblation is made 
a fourth time, and he says, “Earth! Sky! Heaven! be tin's obi a- 
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iion efficacious.” An offering of rice, milk, curds, and butter, is 
next performed, and the oblations accompanied with the names 
of the three worlds are repeated. 1 “ In his domestic lire, for 
-dressing the food of all the gods,” says the law of Menu, “ let a 
Biahmen make an oblation each day to these following divinities ; 
ir>t. to Agni, god of fire, and to the lunar god. severally; then, 
to both of them at once; next, to the assembled gods; and after¬ 
wards to Dhanwantari, god of medicine; to Culm, goddess of 
tne day when the new moon is discernible; to Anumati, goddess 
of the day after the opposition; to Prajapati, or the lord of 
creature ;; to Dyava and Prithivi, goddesses of skv and earth- 
and lastly, to the fire of the good sacrifice. Haring tlius’ 
vuth nxed attention, offered ciarified bntter fai 
oesd.ng fiom the east in a southern direction, to India, Yatna 
ZZT* t“ d thc g0d Soma > lct bim offer gift to animated 

vl wtllul cs» * 

The fourth sacrament, or that of spirits, in the Institutes of 
Men.i, is thus described : •* Let him, saying, I salute the maruts 
t "inds, throw dressed rice near the door: saving I salute the 
water gods, let him throw it in water; and let him throw it on 

t,ic g ° d ? ° f iar « e irc <*- 
t i . . ' llbe ltl ^hc north-east, or near his pillow, to Sri 

o goddess ot abundance; in tlie south-west, or at the foot of 
Ccd ’ to th, “ P r opjtaous goddess Bhadraeali: in thc centre of 
nts mansion, to Brahmu, and his household god; to all the nods 
assembled, let him throw up his oblation in open air; be day to 
the spirits who walk nd by night,' to those who walk 

*n darkm-ss: in the building on his house-top, or behind his 
’ acb ’ J ct *' ,ln oblation for the welfare of all creatures- 

Sijr- l0t ““ EiTC t0 lhc Pilris with his face towards 

Of thj*c diurnal sacraments, which institute so -rout a ,,,« 
of the duty ot thc Hindus, receiving guests with honour which 

“STSE T"? of “ th * ^ 

a !>’ b> in S hah wnten, interpreted “hospitality.” But we 

we oonfounVit^ ^ l C 0US notion of tbis sacramental service, if 
cdvin. E ‘ , h and protoe duty of r ¥ - 

is a , an * crs beneficently from motives of humanity. This 
ci v .I ^ ^ Ure -5 r re %i°us, confined to the twicc-born and ecmsc- 
-g c IL - tes J and principally contrived for the benefit of tlio 
^ or ^fcrn, in all places, and on all occasions, 
c ? < 00T ma y open, and every table spread. 44 A Brahmen, 
in o as a guest, aud not received with just honour, takes to 

232^0 ° n tlle Eeli ^°« 8 Ceremonies of the Hindus, AMat. Res. vit 
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himself all the reward of the housekeeper's former virtue, even 
though he had been so temperate as to live on the gleanings of 
harvests, and so pious as to make oblations in five distinct fires.” 1 
A guest, in the Hindu sense, is not every man who may claim, 
or may stand in need of your hospitalities: A guest, according 
to the commentator, whom Mr. Colebrooke follows as his guide, 
is “ a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetick, a prince, a bride¬ 
groom, a friend.” 2 “In the house of a Brahmen,” says the law 
of Menu, “ a military man is not denominated a guest; nor a 
man of the commercial or servile cast;” 3 so that a Brahmen, to 
whom are devoted the hospitalities of all the classes, is bound to 
return them to Brahmens alone. Among the religious ceremo¬ 
nies with which this sacrament is celebrated, a cow is tied on the 
northern side of the apartment, and a stool and other furniture 
placed for the guest, when the householder, rising up to bid him 
welcome, recites the prayer: “May she, who supplies oblations 
for religious worship, who constantly follows her calf, mid ulio 
was the milch cow when Yaraa was the votary, abound with 
mill:, and fulfil our wishes year after year.” The guest then sits 
down on the st';d or cushion prepared for him, reciting the text 
of the Yajurveda, which says: 14 1 step on this for the sake ot 
food or other benefits, on this variously splendid footstool.” His 
host next presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of 
cusa grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, 
“The cushion! the cushion! the cushion!” which the guest ac¬ 
cepts and places it on the ground under his feet, reciting prayers. 
This done, a vessel of water is presented to him, the host tnrico 
exclaiming, “Water for ablutions!” Of this the guest declares 
his acceptance, and looking into the vessel cries, “ Generous 
water! I view thee; return in the form of fertilizing rain from 
him from whom thou dost proceed.” He then takes some of it 
in the palms of both hands joined together, and throws it on his 
left foot, saying, “ I wash my left foot, and fix prosperity in this 
realm;” in tlic same manner on the right foot, with a similar 
declaration; and lastly, on both feet, saying, “ I wash first one 
and then the other; and lastly both feet, that the realm may 
thrive, and intrepidity be gained.” With similar formalities i3 
next presented and received, an arghya; that is, a vessel shaped 
like a boat, or a conch, filled with water, rice, and durva grass; 
when the guest, pouring the water on his head, says, “ Thou art 
tho splendour of food; through thee may I become glorious.” 
The in st again presenting water, three times exclaims, “ Tako 
water to be sipped!” the guest, accepting it, says, 4 Thou art 
glorious, grant me glory 1” These ceremonies being finished, 


1 Institutes of Menu. cii. ill. 100. 
8 Ibid. cli. in, 110. 
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the host fills a vessel with honey, curds, and clarified butter, 
and, covering it with another vessel, presents it to his guest, ex¬ 
claiming three times, “ Take the Madhuparca! ,f He, receiving, 
places it oh the ground, and looking into it, says, “ Thou art 
glorious, may I become so:” he tastes it three times, sayittg, 

“ Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art thc.nourisli- 
ment of the splendid; thou art the food of the fortunate; grant 
me prosperity;” and then silently eats until lie be satisfied. 
AVhen this is dono he sips water: and touching his mouth and 
other parts of his body with his hand, lie says, “ May there be 
speedi in my mouth; breath in my nostrils; sight in my eye¬ 
balls; hearing in my cars; strength in my arms; firmness in my 
thighs: may my limbs and members remain unliurt together with 
my soul. J Presents are then presented to him, suitable to the 
rank of the parties: and a barber who attends for the purpose, 
now* exclaims, “ The cow, the cow.” The guest then pronounces 
the following toxi: “ Release the cow from the fetters of Vanina. 
May she subdue my foe. May she destroy the enemies both of 
my host and me. Dismiss the cow that she may cat grass and 
drink ivater.” At this intercession she is released, and thus the 
guest addresses lie?: “ I have earnestly entreated this prudent 
person, saying, Kill not the innocent, harmless cow*, who is 
mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister of Adityas, and t c 
source of ambrosia.” 1 Such is the mode in w hich the ceremo¬ 
nial duty of entertaining guests is celebrated, and such is an idea 
oi the ceremonies which are*4ncluded in the five daily sacraments 
of the Hindus. 

As the daily ceremonies, however, in their full detail, arc suffi¬ 
cient to engross the wliolo time of the votary; for those on whom 
the functions of society devolve, some alleviation of the burden, 
or rat hi * r, in the Hindu notion, some resiriction of the privilege, 
was necessarily devi'Cd; and while the sanctity entire accom¬ 
plishment is reserved for the holy men who maintain perpetual 
fires, those who are engaged in tho affairs of life arc obliged to 
content themselves with a rite, called Vaiswadcva, in which all 
the daily sacraments, excepting that of the Veda, arc comprised. 
It consists of oblations to the manes, to the gods, and spirits, and 
< f donations to guests, all out of the food prepared for the daily 
meal; and is thus performed. Sitting down in a place five from 
impurities, and settiug a vessel containing lire on his tight i and, 
the worshipper hallows the ground bv throwing away a lighted 
piece of cusa grass, while lie recites the appropriate text; 4 and 
then places his fire on the consecrated spot, repeating tlus prayer 


j Colcbrooke on the Ke%icus Ceremonies of the Hindus. Asiat. lit-,, y| 
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whivli is used, when the household and sacrificial fires ore kin¬ 
dled by the attrition of wood. 1 He next lays cusa grass on thp 
eastern side of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the north, 
exclaiming, “I praise divine fire, primcvally consecrated, the 
efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, the chief agent of a 
sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems/’ 3 lie spreads it on the 
southern side, with its points towards the ea~t, reciting the com¬ 
mencement of the Yajurveda. 1. “I gather thcc for the sake of 
rain. 2. I pluck thee” (at this he is supposed to break off the 
branch of a tree) “for. the sake of strength. 3. Ye are” (he 
touches calves with the branch he has pulled off) “like unto air. 

4. May the liberal generator of worlds make you” (here ho 
touches, or is supposed to touch, milch-cows with the same 
branch) “ happily reach this most excellent sacrifice.” 3 In like 
manner he lays grass on the two other sides of the fire, on the 
western side with the tips to the north, crying, “Eire! approach 
to taste my offering; thou who art praised for the gift of abla¬ 
tions; sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per¬ 
former of t.he solemn sacrifice;” 4 and on the northern side with 
the tins pointed to the cast, saying, “May divine waters be aus¬ 
picious to us, &c.” 5 When all these ceremonies are completed, 
lie stirs the fire, and sprinkles water upon it, after which, having 
his hands smeared with clarified butter, he offers food three seve¬ 
ral times, repeating, “Earth! sky! heaven!” Five siiljgar obla¬ 
tions ary next performed: one to the regent of fire; one to the 

of medicine; one to the assembled deities; one to the lord of 
created beings; and one to the creator of the universe. Six 
more oblations are then offered with six prayers, every oblation, 
having its separate prayer. 1. “Eire! thou dost expiate a sin 
noninp the gods; may this oblation be efficacious. 2. Thou dost 
expiate a sin agaiust man. 3. Thou dost expiate a sin against 

the manes. 4. Thou dost expiate a sin against my own soul. 

5. Thou dost expiate repeated sins. 6. Thou dost expiato every 

irro; committed, whether wilfully or unintentionally: mnv 
tliis ablation *■ effie irioue. ’ lie next worships the fire, making 
an oblation v . • the following prayer: “Fire! seven are thy 

fuels; seven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven tl.y be- 

lov. d abodes; seven ways do seven sacrificers worship thee; thy 
sources are seven; be content with this clarified butter; may this 
oblation be efficacious.” As the sacred lamp WQ 3 lighted for the 

. 1 i: rir0 : : i thy oricrY. which is attainable in all sexs whence* 

umi' produced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize ou it, and alte^wurda 
augment our wealth/ 1 

* r,li * 5s die first verse ofthe Rig Veda, with which it is eurtcinnrv to t t) lC 
daily perusal of that Veda. 

'* t \ lecture or the '4 ajush is always betuu with this text. 

? 1 ho text • • •• ■ which a lecture of the .Sarnavedn is bezun, 

i-^y-vr w!deli precedes .1 lecture <••• the* AtMiemu,. 
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repulsion, of evil spirits, before the oblations to the gods and the 
manes were, presented, it is now extinguished, while recitation is 
made of the following text: “In solemn acts of religion, what- 
e\ei fails through the negligence of those who perform the cere¬ 
mony, may be perfected solely through meditation on Vishnu ” " 
1C ° ) to spirits are next ofiered: the performer deposit- 

? 01tlous °* *°od hi the several places prescribed for it, having 
011 ^ Swept each place with his hand and sprinkled it with 
., a U * , car tllc s Pp t "here the vcs. el of water stands, lie makes 
throe odenn,^, saying, “Salutation to rain! to water! to the 
C i , 1Fe ; makcs tliCm at both doors of his house to Dhatri 
nut. Vi dhatri, or Brahma, the protector and creator. lie pre¬ 
sents them toward the eight points of the compass, adding salu¬ 
tation to them, and to the regents of them. To Brahm, to the 
8 • t0 tllC SUll> ma ^ cs oblations with salutation in the 
middle of the house, lie then offers similar oblations to all the 
god* ; l0 all beings; to twilight; and to the lord of all beim- 
Alter i he sacrament of spirits thus performed, the worshipper 
smhmg the sacramental cord, and looking toward the south! 
chops upon on© knee, and presents an oblation to the manes of 

fonif Sft {i n ?i ”?^ utat ! on t0 progenitors: may this ancestral 

T ce Ph J -»lc. Having performed a lustration, he should 

cXl - T^i n t0 hi ‘ ^ UQSt8 * 14 When ho has thus,” says Air. 
Utebiookc, allotted out of the food prepared for bis own re- 

1 i, ; 0i < ‘ I ,oni °a to the gods, a second to progenitor*, a third to 
ui beings, and a fourth to his guests, lie and. hi family may 
then, and not before, consume the remaining portion of the food • 
This ceremony most be r< 

those to whom the full cel 1-ration of ri.c five wommeHti is im¬ 
practicable ; and by some persons it is repeated Again in the 
evening. 1 ° 

tlic oeremonic' v}' I ° f 0i l * le ^ erio '* to commence 

coreti',uiic's nn S 1 e .‘ ol - v t<!Xt > “ proscribe.! ; , :...• Vein, muse 
.'. I* “ concept;, n, r cd so forth, I* duly ; <n-f.,nncd, « hid. 

r)i >, 1C i JOt lcs l ^ le three classes in tin* 1»?e, and qualify 
Jr '} ^ the next.” Oblations to liro arc require d during tao 
ofTJ 101 ? . b^S^ancy, and holy rites are commanded on the birth 
ie child. “ lleforc the section of the navel-string, a ceremony 
s Cl darned on the birth of a male child: he must be made, while 

2 » 1^275^° ou ^ ie Religions (creircnics cf the Hindus. A s'at, Pcs. vii. 
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sacred texts are pronounced, to taste a little honey and clarified 
butter from a golden spoon .” 1 The ceremony of giving a name 
is ordained to be performed on the tenth or twelfth day after 
the birth: “or on some fortunate day of the moon, at a lucky 
hour, and under the influence of a star with good qualities .” 2 
The ceremony of the tonsure, which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the first three classes, is a rite of great solemnity, com¬ 
manded to be performed in the first or third year after birth . 3 
But of all the ritual ordinances of the Hindus, none are reckoned 
more essential or important than those relating to the investiture. 
“In the eighth year from the conception of a Brahmen,” says 
the law of Menu, “ in the eleventh from that of a Cshatriya, and 
in the twelfth from that of a Vaisya, let the father invest the 
child with the mark of his class: Should a Brahmen, or his father 
for him, be desirous of his advancement in sacred knowledge, a 
Cshatriya of extending his power, or a Vaisya of engaging in 
mercantile business, the investiture may he made in the filth, 
sixth, or eighth years respectively. The ceremony of investiture, 
hallowed by the gayatri, must not he delayed, in the case of a 
priest, beyond the sixteenth year. nor in that of a . oldicr, be¬ 
yond the twenty-second; nor in that of a merchant, beyond the 
twenty-fourth. After that all youths of these three classes, who 
have not been invested at the proper time, become vratyas or 
outcasts, degraded from the gayatri, and contemned by the vir- 
tuo?*s. With such impure men let no Brahmen, even in distress 
for subsistence, ever form a connexion in law, either by the study 
of the Veda, or by affinity .” 1 The investiture, or institution, is 
usually denominated the second birth; and .it is from this cere¬ 
mony that the three highest classes are denominated the twicc- 
born . 5 It consists chiefly in bestowing upon the object of the 
rite, a mantle, a girdle, a sacrificial cord, and a staff, with nume¬ 
rous ceremonies, prayers, and holy texts. “ Let students of the 
Veda,”says the law of Menu , 6 “wear for their mantles, the hides 
of black antelopes, of common deer, or of goats, with lower vests 
of woven sana, of eshumn, and of wool, in the direct order of 
their classes. The girdle of a prk.-t must be made of niunja, in 
a triple cord, smooth, and soft; that of a warrior must be a bow¬ 
string of murva; that of a merchant, a triple thread of saua. 
The sacrificial thread of a Brahmen must be made of cotton, so 
as to be put on over his head in three strings; that of a Csha- 

i Institutes of Venn, cb. ii. 20, 27, 20. 2 Ibid. 30. 


< Ibi«*l. 30 to 40. 


3 Ibid. 35. 


& “The llrst birth Is from a natural mother; the second, from the libation 
of the zone; the third, from the due performance of the sacrifice ; such ure the 
births of him who if. ms.rillv called twice-born.'* Jbid, l'h). 

« Ibid. 4i to 49, a?id <>•», (S3, C-i. 
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tnya, of Sana thread only; that of a Vaisya, of woollen thread . 1 
A priest ought by law to carry a staff of Bilva or Palasa; a sol- 
,} ei *> ' ^ Bata or C’hadira; a merchant, ofVeuu or Udumbara* 
tc stall oi a priest must be of such a length as to reach his 
mu ; that of a soldier to reach his forehead; and that of a mcr- 
c uint to reach his nose. Let all the staves be straight, without 
lactiue, of a handsome appearance, not likely to terrify men, 
^»it i their bark perfect, unhurt by fire. His girdle, his leathern 
luantlc, his staff, his sacrificial cord, and his ewer, he must throw 
into the water, when they arc worn out or broken, and receive 
others hallowed by mystical texts. The ceremony ofeesanta, or 
cutting oil the hair, is ordained for a priest in the sixteenth vear 
from conception; for a soldier, in the twenty-second; for a me 
chant, two years later. Such is the revealed law of Institution 
tor the twice-born, an institution in which their second birth 
clearly consists, and which causes their advancement in holi¬ 
ness” 


The ceremonies of marriage, which next call for our attention 
arc extremely numerous. The bridegroom is iir.,t of all received 
jy the father of the bride with all the ceremonies of hospitality 
wineh v,c have akcady described; and during this time the bride 
. Y “ Ct “. y ^ cn these rules are finished, the hand of the bride 
! ! acc( l l* 1 the bridegroom, both having been previously 
. , 1 ampicious drug, and a matron binds them 

wHii ensa grass amid the sound of cheerful music. The father 
of tho bride then bidding the attendant priests begin their accla¬ 
mations, pours water from a vessel containing tila and cusa grass 
upon the hutuf: of the united pair, and uttering the words,« God 
t ie existent, and pronouncing the names and designations of 
the bridegroom, the bnde and himself, soys,«I give unto thee 
’ !m; ^omedwth jewels, and protected by the lord of 

cieaturcs. Ihc bridegroom replies, “ Well bo it.” The bride 
groom then having received from the father of the bride a i icce 

tcst ’ the partiC8 - 

’ 0 thc bnde groom thus addresses the bride: 

religious emblem, about » w,lich v,as given tl.em as a .rrand 

p. 441. 0xlt lhe Period of manhood, bee the Sa.lda in Hyde, 

tilth one of'theffol]m v ? 1 ai ° pouretl ' Orally upon her head, nud afcc.ieh 
thy mime Tim ? I n f, p f ayers is 111 pronounced : i. “ Loro ! I kn .w 
happily. Forthr 5 , 1 C;iC e l an intoxicating beverage, bring the bridegroom 
oriciu m hpv*» r vr< {? framed the im briafing draught! lire! thy host 

efficacious” o u 1 d<votici1 wert thou created. May this oblation be 

Causa it; .u/ I anoint this thy generative organ with houey, be- 

thoueh ? ec< ? na l ' l °uth of the C real or : by that thou subduest ail males, 
oblau,,n i, that thou urt lively, ami d »st In id domiim n. May this 

female cacioms. -3. “ Mn; the primeval ruling ago -. who teruivd the 

juict- rrvnrlf .i u 5 ' rc U-at consumeth flesh and thereby framed a procreating 
fre in thesin i? prolific f v ° wer that proceeds from the three-horned bull, and 
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“ May the regents of space, may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that 
anxiety which thou feelcst in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me. 
J3e gentle in thy aspect, and loyal to thy husband; be fortunate 
in cattle, amiable in thy mind, aud beautiful in thy person: bo 
mother of valiant sons; be fond of delights; be cheerful; and 
bring prosperity to onr bipeds and quadrupeds.” 1 A libation of 
■water is afterwards made; and the father of the bride, having 
meditated the gayatri, ties a knot with the skirts of the mantles 
of the bridegroom and bride, saying, “Yc must be inseparably 
united in matters of duty, -wealth, and love.” The bridegroom 
next attires the bride, with a variety of ceremonies, of which the 
following arc the most remarkable. Going to the principal 
apartment of the house, he prepares a sacrificial fire, and hallows 
the impiemen' i; when one friend of h : bearing a jar of water, 
walks round the fire, and stops on the south side of it; and ano¬ 
ther, performing the same ceremony, places himself on the right 
of the first. The bridegroom then casts four double handfuls of 
rice, mixed with leaves of .Sami, into a flat basket; and placing 
near it a stone and mullar, which with formality he had pre¬ 
viously touched, he causes the bride to be clothed with a new 
wai idoth and scurf, while he himself recites a vari* ty of prayers. 
This being done, the bride goes to the western side of the fire, 
and recites a prayer, while she steps on a inat made of virana 
grass, and covered with silk. She then sits down on the edge of 
the mat, and the bridegroom makes six oblations of clarified 
butter, reciting a prayer with each.* After this he names the 

. presenting oblations; and 
makes four or five oblations to fire and to the moon. After there 
lie rises up with the bride, and passing from her left to her right, 
makes her join her hands in a hollow form. The rice, which 
was previously put in the basket, being then taken up, and the 
5tone which was laid near being placed before the bride, she 
treads on it with the point of her right foot, while the bride- 
■. to- recites this prayer: *• Ascend this stone; be firm like this 

■ 

Ho then pours on her hands a ladleful of clarified butter; ano¬ 
ther person gives her the rice; two ladlefuls of butter are poured 
over it.; when she separates her hands, and lets fall the rice ou 

1 r J .:•* latter part of tills address Mr. Colcbrooke thinks proper to veil in a 
hat in <!rcv}, and certainly with reason: for, if it be considered that this 
is a speech of a bridegroom to his virgin briic, while the marriage ceremony 
is *et in the act ofperkn Is an instance of gvoasnesfi to win. L there 

: i>r *ba!*!y ho ]• raliel: i he • . • . as follows, ilia redania '.s dpi to fits- 

<ininn tneui.,, ou< logo peia: ins mtromittam in cam, rnultre quh illcccbrse 
sistunr. 

* fd the;>o the t may be taken r.s a specimen : :.iny fire come first among 
■v it rescue her offspring from the fetters of death ; may Varans, 
hing-f waters, >n .’it that • u should never bemoan a calamity ber 
fallen jki chiidreu. 
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the lire, while a holy text is recited. She treads again on the 
stone, again, makes an oblation of rice, again a prayer is recited, 
again walking is performed round the fire, again four or five 
oo ations are made with similar ceremonies and prayers, when 
} c degroom pours two ladlefuls of butter on the edge of the 
rf an ^ ^heu rice out of it into the fire, saying, “ May this 
o ation to lire he efficacious.” After the ceremony of ascending 
e stone and throwing the rice into the fire, the bride is con- 
uc et to t lc ln'degroom, and by Iiiui directed to step success- 
i^e } into se^en circles, while seven texts aro repeated. This is 
Rpvr»mr S ^mph&tie&I art of the ritual; for no sooner is the 
i 1 S C *\ ? 1 e ^de P cr formcd, than the nuptial bond is 
complete mid irrevocable. The bridegroom then in .ppro .ri.te 
texts addresses the bride, and the spectators, dismissing them; 

' . 1 wkchhis friend, who stood near the sacrificial fire, bearing 
a jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh step was 
npletcd, and, while a prayer is recited, pours w r ater on the 
i ad, first of the bridegroom and then of the bride. Upon this, 
the bridegroom, pi ring his leu hand under the hands of his 
hride, which arc joined in a hollow posture, takes her right hand 
m Ins, and recites six holy texts; after which he sits down with 
* fire, and makes oblations, while iverally and con- 

joim \ io names the three v -rids. On the evening of the same 
ay when the stars begin to appear, the bride sits down on a 
mils hulc of a ml colour, placed with the neck towards the east, 
and the hair upwards; and the bridegroom, sitting down beside 
her, makes oblations, naming the three worlds as usual; then six 
other oblations, pouring each time the remainder of the clarified 
butter on her head, aud reciting prayers. 1 Aftv : rising up aud 
contemplating the polar star as an emblem of stabilitv, matrons 
pour upon them water mixed with leaves, which ' l been placed 
U(HM ale.if prepared for that purpose, aud the bridegroom 

agam makes oblations with the names of the worlds, lie then 
cau food, prepared without factitious salt, reciting prayers during 

mu3t . * . .. t ’ le tliret ; subsequent days, the married couple 
from fnrdV ^ 1 ° 10UL " e °f the father of the bride, must abstain 
frt ~ l lll0us must live chastely and austerely, sleeping on 
j • j ' 1 ' v ' ,^ n l ^ c fourth day the bridegroom t anks her to 
the l0UhC ’ rec tting texts w hen he ascends the 


A ■’ wuen Lie ascenus me carriage, aud whv u 

come to cross-roads. Leading her into his own house he. 

' 1,ts a when neuron hail, and seat her ou a bull's hide 

^llrT 6 l )ra ^ crs have something in tln-m oh&ra>'tvvak., they hud better 
of tin this foil oblation «»i Ml uiarks in the lines 

tins run , \ '’ lJl ta y ®yc-lasbes, and in the spots uf thy body. *2, I obviate by 

lcoknv- * . !7 n a11 the ill marks in thy hair: and whatever is sinful iu thy 
® or in thy crying. 3. I obviate by this fuR oblftthm -11 that may be sin- 
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as before, and the bridegroom recites a prayer. They place next 
a young child in her lap, putting roots of lotus, or fruits, into his 
hand ; when the bridegroom takes him up, and preparing a 
sacrificial fire with all the usual ceremonies, makes eight different 
oblations, with as many prayers. The bride then salutes her 
father-in-law, and the other relations of her husband. The bride¬ 
groom prepares another sacrificial fire, and sits down with the 
bride on his right hand: when with the usual preliminary and 
concluding oblations to the three worlds, lie makes twenty obla¬ 
tions, with as many prayers, throwing the remainder of each 
portion of the consecrated butter into a jar of water, whicli L> 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride. 

If the ceremonies prescribed for marriage are thus multiplied, 
trivial, and tiresome, those allotted to funerals arc in point of 
number still more exorbitant and oppressive. After a specimen, 
however, of the Hindu ceremonies, there is something exceed¬ 
ingly monotonous in the detail of the rest; and hardly anything 
is more ungrateful than to be obliged to go through them. The 
Teade* is, therefore, spared the task of studying the funeral rites 
of the Hindus, of which, notwithstanding, he may iorm a suffi¬ 
cient conception, ns, in point of character, they exactly resemble 
tliohe which have already been described. * 1 

Of the monthly ceremonies, one may suffice to afford an idea 
of tho whole. 44 Prom month to month,’' says the law of Menu, 
“ on tiie dark day of the moon, let a twice-born man, having 
finished the daily sacrament of the Pitris, and his fire being still 
blazing, perform the solemn sraddha.” 2 Of the sraddhas, which 
are numerous but very similar, the following is exhibited as a 
specimen. The person who is to perform the ceremony having 
purified the place by smearing it with cow-dung, raises on it an 
altar of c and of certain dimensions and form, washes his hands 
and feet, sips water, and puts a ring of cusa grass on the ring- 
finger of each hand. lie then sits down on a cushion of cusa 
and lights a lamp, reciting a prayer. He next places the 
utensils and materials in order, sprinkles water on himself and 
nil around, meditates on Vishnu, sm mimed the Lotos-eyed, me¬ 
ditates the gayatii, and after some ceremonies proceeds to invito 


J u ,n temper, in thy speaking, and in thy laughing. 4. I obviate by this 
-'''’ om! ■* ali the ill marl s in thy teeth, ami in the dark intervals between 
them; in thy lianas and m thy feet. 5. I obviate by this full oblation all the 
ill murks on thy thighs, on thy privy part, on thy haunches and on the linea¬ 
ments oi tliy ligur ■. 0: Whatever natural or accidental evil marks wore on ail 
thy limbs, I have obviated all such marks by these full t-l-lations of claimed 
butter. May this oblation U efficacious." 

1 Sec a ^ , full delineation of these funeral rites in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
? ? c ;,‘' ,n Vv i:lyon ih * KeUgfous ;Ceremu:iies of the Hindus, A-Lit. H... vii. 

’ J Institutes of Menu,ch. Hi. 122. 
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ainl to welcome the assembled gods and the manes. Two little 
cushions, of three blades of cusa grass, lie places on one side of 
t e altar for the Viswadevas, and six in front of it for the Pitris, 
s . tiewin S on them cusa grass, he asks, “ Shall I invoke the 
astern > cd gods?” J)o S o; is the answer; upon which lie ex- 
caims, Assembled gods! hear my invocation: come and sit 
ti ° l * '* S ^ l0 ^ r £ rass *” After scattering barley and inedita- 
mg a pi a y cr to the gods, he invites the manes of ancestors with 
mii ai invocations; and welcomes the gods and manes wit 
<r ! a lon ^ water, &c. in vessels made of leaves. He puts cusa 
recites^ 0 tilC vesse * s » an( I sprinkles jthem with water, while lie 
to us-” ‘! C ^ ru ^ cr » beginning, “May divine waters be auspicious 
i * 1(5 next throws barley into the vessels intended for the 

,. ’ aUv tlla into those intended for the manes, with a prayer 

ce^ion* ° t0 CacJl * vcssels arc 1:11(511 taken up in suc- 

on tl,V a pr f yc . r being repeated fo each; the cusa grass placed 
\ CSS( T P ut into the hand of a Brahmen: that which 
cl- n r cr tl ~ IU 1S held in the hand of the person by whom the 
.i V lb and he pours through it, on the hand o. 

. ,aimcn » the w’ater which the vessels contained, then piles 
whilrO Cni ^ VCSSe * s hi three sets, and overturns them, saying, 
mi. reverses the first, “Thou art a mansion for ancestors.” 

* n.ing up food smeared with claritii;d butter, lie next makes two 
o nations to tire, with two corresponding prayers. The residue 
oi the oblation, the performer having consecrated it by prayers 
and oilier ceremonies, having sweetened it with honey and su^ar, 
and having meditated the gavatri with the names of worlds is 
distributed among the Brahmens 5 and when they liavc eaten till 
they have acknowledged that they are satisfied, lie gives them 
7 ** . t0 "T 5 tncir ^ nou ^hs. lie then oilers the oafce^ eowWiMt 
of bah, or lumps of .uod, mixed with clarified butter, observing 
the requisite ceremonies. In the next place, he mokes six lib*? 
I10113 of water from the. palms of his hands?with thc lt t 
to the seasons; then places with .in, „ 0 8aiutafcl0n 

thread on each funcvaU-ikT tT d cercraou,es md texts, a 

After thl- ho tn ino ' fi J t0 servo as a Ppared for the manes, 
if tliov are desirn Up 1 lc nil(, ^ lc cake and smells it, or his wife, 
correspond on f . US ,° f 1 ?°^ e offs P rin g» e «ts it, while the} recite a 
smelling ti P 1 il ) Gr * He takes up the rest of the cakes, and 
wlji, 1 7 1G1 ? 0nG a ^ ter auot ber, tlirows them into a vessel; 

else c c ' L ^ arC <=* ven to a mendicant priest, or a cow, or 

a ] f ^ 1 ^ ° ^'ater. lie then dismisses the manes, reciting 

Dnv ^ llavin g walked round the spot, and recited a 

u 4 " Gl ’ ^pftrts . 1 “Formal obsequies,” says Mr. Oolebrooke, 
141 c P ei -°nned no less than ninety-six times in every year .” 2 


*2(J l tc^Vo °°^ C ° n Religious Cere; nic-s of the Hindus, A3iat. Ik 
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NOTED, Hr HI II. TY. 

Very grave faults disfigure the whole of this review of the 
manners and character of the people of India, and they not only 
render it valueless as authority, but expose it to the imputation 
of want of liberality and candour. 

That the Hindu character is not without blemishes is unde¬ 
niable, but it is not such a monstrous mass of vice as is here 
depictured; nor is it so utterly devoid of all redeeming virtues. 
If the picture were faithful, it would bo impossible, as Colonel 
Vans Kennedy justly observes, for society to be held together. 
u Rend asunder the ties which unite husband arid wife, parent 
and child, banish faith, honesty, and truth, and be the indul¬ 
gence of every furious and malignant passion fostered and sanc¬ 
tioned by religion, and then by what bonds and what relations 
can society be maintained^—Trans. Literary Society of Rom- 
bay, ii. 124. 

Mr. Mill’s unjust representation of the Hindu character has 

respects, uncundid us« of them. At the time at which Orme 
was in India, the opportunities of acquiring any knowledge of 
the Hindus were exceedingly defective, and his account of them 
is short and imperfect: it was also posthumous, and was possibly 
not intended by him for publication, Buchanan could not 
learn the language, and was prejudiced against the people be¬ 
cause they did not understand him, Tennant is evidently a 
gttperfkial, ignorant, and self-sufficient observer. Another of 
his authorities, Mr. Tytler, is of more weight, but lie was a 
young and active magistrate of police, and bis opinions were 
naturally bia^.- I by his professional occupations, lie had little 
leisure or opportunity to form n knowledge of the natives, cx- 

tbe course of criminal pro* 
eecdings. Yet lie bears testimony to the possession by the 
Hindu.', of virtues as v, 11 as vices, although hs is unfairly qu< d 
only as a witness of the hitter. “The natives,” he says, 14 have 
in their character many faults and many excellencies: at pre¬ 
sent they have, at least, the following good qualities, patience, 
mildness, obedience, hospitality, sobriety, temperance.” 

In like manner the testimony of Dubois is cited whenever it 
is hostile to the Hindus ; but it is not noth- .J, that ..s a Set-off 
tree, the Abb6 pronounces tlie highest 
P<:5 iblc panegyric upon them. “ The Hindus,” he remarks 
“are notin want of improvement in the discharge of social da- 
tics amongst themselves. They understand this point as well as 
and perhaps better than Europeans .” To the Abbe, howe ver, as 
wo' t( Ward, and other witnesses of the. same lass, tin re 
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Qic o jmous objections. As Missionaries, and therefore it is'to 
ness^ 011 } 0 l( ^ Cl ^ l 3crsons °f much moral and religious sensitive- 
a m V ^ £CC th0 errors ail( i vices of a heathen people through 
I* * v c llltD by which they are exaggerated beyond their natural 
sifrnoTf 0113 ! and assumc an enormity ■which would not be as- 
thcn Ct ° * 10 V . ei ^ same defects in Christians. All the evidence 
for liff 1 / 3011, ^ Mill solely and implicitly relies is good 
views n • * lt>1S Cldlcr partially quoted, or it i influenced by false 
and , -° l U 1S P al P a My erroneous. It must lx wholly set aside, 
others' mnst to an estimate of the Hindu character from 
pec ted °|V CCs ’ ^hese are not deficient, and, as might bo ex- 
guides* UC ^ arC utter V at variance with Mr. Mill’s incompetent 

the extem U of ' ] emincilt wisdom as in station, remarkable for 
and dilio-cn 11C ‘ r °PP ort unitic5 of observation, and the ability 

possessing bv t.lT , - tIl il 1Vllich thcy u * ed thcm ’ difiti nguishcd for 
the country - V U kn °wlcdge of tlie language and literature of 
tl K . |, t :d by their iiabits of intimacy with the natives, 

unequalled for th?!^ 8 ? f of thc nativc character, and 

Piehensivpnnc ■ r 8 ^*dncss of their judgment, and the com- 
opinion- hi !nV° ' Clr v ‘ CWs —riie.se men have left upon record 
none of thf- Vi la ^cnn*able to tlie character of the Hindus. To 
there is ' ^ l * made any allusion whatever, and as 

havii.tr h- aS01 \ !° ^mk that tome oi‘ them wi , o accessible, 
Cen Published in 1813, and being f,,r other purposes 
. any quoted by him, rho c.wii.ssion. rrd. cis seriously upon 
cither his industry or his candour. It is to be hoped that they 
escaped his research, and it is p.,, si bio that the early pages of 

hc h * tQt Z wet ? vrit * ei ? P V 9r to the datc of the I arliam 
investigation, by which the opinions referred to were called 
forth. In the evidence given before parliament in 1813, many 
ol the witnesses v.ere interrogated respecting the Hindu ch i- 
'■''•tr; the answers were verv rmn. l-.i i i ?r Ln ' 1 

which were uttered and ’ bo , th for tho opWons 

pressed. To a chapter like If. “ ^ ^ «* 

some correction, and they deserves,T'^ th ° y iur “ lsh 11 uholc " 
the Iiistory of British Tndin ti *° b<3 P cr t l(:tu ated along- with 
Mr. Grime J”' Were ^ following- 

years, had fill " > . dUn ‘ ,g :: P eriort of Hvonty-fivo 

India Mi.. ‘Portant political stations in distant pints of 
difficult aS f pr0nounees tlie result of his experience. 1,1 It is 
which pv.Vw a 8 ci,era l character of die lanrivcs of an empire 


ex ends from near the equinoctial line to thirty-one de- 


g rce „ of ™ near me eqi 

istie of t} 11 ' L1 : if called upon ha ti general eharucter- 

niiiq Da ** vcs °f that empire, I would say, that hev are 

their rh riicir dispositions, polislied in their genu al manners; i 
vol j tUes ^ c rations kind and ailectionate—submissive t 


m 
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authority, and peculiarly attached to their religious tenets, and 
to the observance of the rites and ceremonies prescribed by those 
tenets. In referring to any distinction in this general charac¬ 
teristic, I should say, that the inhabitants of the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Hindustan, were of a more bold and decided character, 
and less submissive to authority than those of the southern pro¬ 
vinces, but equally attached to the observance of their religious 
rites and ceremonies.” * 

Captain Sydenham,- who had also held high political appoint¬ 
ments, thus answers the question of the committee, regarding 
the moral character of the Hindoos. “ It is really very difficult 
to give the character of so large a portion of the human race, 
who, although they possess many qualities in common, arc of 
course disnnguished by strong shades of difference in different 
parts of India, arising from the climate under which they live; 
the government to which they are subject; the distinction of 
cartes which prevails more in some parts of India than in 
others; their habits and occupations, and other circumstances, 
which in all countries produce a difference in the moral character 

of men-— To define the moral character of so extensive a 

Jiati’ -a within he com pa - > of uny answer vdiich it i' : in my power 
to give to the committee, will be of course extremely difficult; 
hut I think the general character of the Hindoo is submissive. 


docile, sober, inoffensive, as long as his religions prejudices and 
habits are not violated: capable of great attachment and loyalty, 
a long as they are well treated by their governors and masters; 
<piick in apprehension, intelligent, active, generally honest, and 
performing the duties of charity, benevolence, and filial affection 
a8 much sincerity and regularity as any nation with which 
I am acquainted.” 

Sir John Malcolm speaks in similar terms as the preceding* 
of a difficulty which never occurs to the calumniator- of the 
people of India, that of giving a general cl . meter of the differ¬ 
ent races subject to the British government, who vary as much, 
if not more, than the nations of Europe do from each other* 
The pcoyiu :f Bengal lie describes as weak in body and timid in 
mind, and those below Calcutta, to be in < '-uracter and appear¬ 
ance among the lowest of our Hindu subjects, but “from the 
moment you enter the district of Bahar, the Hindoo inhabitants 
are a ace of men, gem rally speaking, not more distinguished by 
tl; irl'- iy stature and robust frame, than they ate for sonic of 


the fin qualities of the mind—they are brave, generous, hu¬ 
mane, and their truth is as remarkable os their courage/’ At a 
subsequent examination, he bears witness to the favourable cha- 
ra- Lcr of the natives generally, for veracity, fidelity, and honour. 
u i have hardly ever known,” he observes, 15 w here a person did 
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understand the language, or where a calm communication was 
made to a native of India, through a well-informed and trust- 
woitliv medium, that the result did not prove, that what had at 
• r £t been stated as falsehood, had cither proceeded from fear, or 
10 m misapprehension. I by no means wish to state, that <>ur 
nr ian subjects are more free from this vice than other nations 
i.<r occupy a nearly equal condition in society, but I am posi- 
ne tiat they arc not more addicted to untruth. With respect 
o the honour of our native subjects, it is, as that feeling is un- 
stood in this country, chiefly cherished by the military tribes, 
among whom I have known innumerable instances of its being 
for't^ l ° a ^ ltc ^ W0ll ld be considered in England more fit 
fidelit° a romance than a history: with regard to their 

' 1 as fur as my knowledge extends, there is, 

T ■ imVi / s P®ahing, uo race of men more to be trusted- 

, * c s atc * tflat there are few* large communities in the world, 

' * 51 E \ l -"Positions are better, or (speaking to the virtues dc- 
6 1U t le question) more prai worthy: it may also be stated 
as a general proof of their possessing those qualities, the attach- 
mnn w uc i ^ most all European masters who reside in India feel 
d - ' cn 1 na i t,ve servants. This feeling amongst those who un- 
• is and the language, and who are of good temper and cha- 
Q- C . r r p 1S allllost without an exception.' 5 

I ho mas Munro, when asked if hj thought the civiliEarion 
ct the Hindoos would be promoted by the trade wit! 
being thrown open, roplic I, “I do not exactly un icistand what 
is meant by the ; civilization of the Hindus. In the higher 
branches of silence, in the knowledge of the theory and practice 
of goad government, and in an education, which by banishing 
prejudice and superstition -opens the mind to receive instruc¬ 
tion of every kind Horn every quarter, they are much inferior to 

Europeans. ^ But if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manuf during skdl, capacity to produce whatever can con¬ 
tribute o either convenience or luxury, schools establish in 

genrLV orferice reatUng, writing, and arithmetic, the 

and above all JOS Pdabty and charity amongst each other, 
resiv a i - v ic;umeut of the female sex, full of conndone 
espect, and delicacy, are among the sitru: which denote * civil- 
a. people—then the Hindoos are noi inferior to the nations of 
-°P V nd if civilization is to become an article of trade be- 
pen the two countries, lam convinced that this country wilt 
by the import cargo.” 

^ A still more impressive reply was made by Wan . Hastings. 

asked if he could give the committee any general dcocrip- 
‘°u of the national character of the people of India, as con- 
^ted with that of the English, he replied, “In answering to. 
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this question, it will not be easy to divest my mind of certain 
circumstances connected with it, which do not relevantly pertain 
to the question itself. Great pains have been taken to inculcate 
into the public mind, an opinion, that the native Indians arc in a 
state of complete moral turpitude, and live in the constant and 
unrestrained commission of every vice and crime that can dis¬ 
grace human nature. I affirm, by the oath that I have taken, 
that this description of them is untrue, and wholly unfounded. 
What I have to add must be taken as my belief, hut a belief 
impressed by a longer and more intimate acquaintance with the 
people than has fallen to the lot of many of my countrymen. 
In speaking of the people, it ls necessary to distinguish the 
Hindoos, who form the great portion of the people of India, 
from the Mohammedans, who are intermixed with them, but 
generally live in separate communities; the former arc genth', 
beiy volcnt, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown 
them than prompted to vengeance for wrongs inflicted, and as 
exempt from the worst propensities of human passion as any 
people upon the face of the earth; they are faithful and alicc- 
tionate in service, and submissive to legal authority; tiny arc 
superstitious, it is true, but they do not think ill of ns tor not 
thinking as they do. Gross as the modes of their worship arc, 
tho precepts of their religion arc wonderfully fitted to promote 
the best ends of society, its peace and good order; and even 
from their theology, arguments may be drawn to illustrate and 
support the most refined mysteries of our own” Ho then 
alludes to their unanimous and voluntary testimony in his own 
behalf when known to be the objer t of an iniquitous prosecution 
in England, and justly observes, “ this effort of theirs affords as 
strong a proof as can be afforded or conceived, that they them¬ 
selves possess in a very high degree the principles of gratitude, 
affection, honour, and justice.” Miuutcs of Evidence before 
Committees of both House of Parliament, March ancl Apiil* 
1813. 

Tu the high authorities here cited, no additional testimony can 
be required; but the opinions they have placed on record, have 
been since repeated by other witnesses, all of a very di Vrent 
stamp from the flippant travellers and prejudiced missionaries 
upon whom Mr. Mill depends, and who have contemplated Indian 
manners, and the character of the people under very different 
aspects, and with very various qualifications. The opinions of 
Col.Vans Kennedy, a distinguished scholar lu both Mohammedan 
and Hindu lit. ature, and a man of extraordinary reading and 
research, have been already cited, as given in a paper in the 
Bombay Transactions, written for the express purpose of exposing 
Mr. Mill’s mistakes. Of a no less active and cultivated mind was 
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tC 5 • lamcnte<1 Bishop IJcbcr, and he repeatedly bears favourable 

T “ Uon y t0 the manners and character of the people of India, 
css ° t * lat ^ ie *** n doos or Mussulmans are deficient in any 
s n ! a lca turo of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can 
their r’ f3U ^^ )ose to be made by any who have lived with them; 
thee manners are at least as pleasing and courteous as those in 
<t r clf^nT^ 11 ^ 0 ^ stat * ons HI® among ourselves.” Journal ii.382. 
Eenenf 0 , y a *y mentis assent to the pictures of depravity and 
They 1 a W °i ^' CSSnCS3 w l“ c b s,Jine have drawn of the Hindoos, 
race- Ti , by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 

to them ° l ’ l )ar ? im °nious; and where an object is held out 
“ Of the * )e * * n ^ ustr * otl s and persevering.” Ibid. ii. 329, 
have beeii l°f] ’ S ° ^ lr ^ tIlc ‘ r natura l character is concerned, I 
They have ° v,° r ° rm on t ^ e w bole a very favourable opinion, 
from an unseat! M PPll} ,many ° f th ® vices, arising from slavery, 
systems of r 1’ * StatC soc l ct y, and immoral and erroucous 
rage, court l *=’ ! ? n * P ut they are men of high and gallant con- 
improvement . 1! | tcll,gcnt » and roost eager after knowledge and 
geometry, astern ; * a rr markable aptitude for the abstract science, 

find sculpture Th!'7n^ C ' ; , and for the imitative ans ’ P nintin S 
and affecHnn'.f ' a sol: >er, industrious, dutiful to their parents, 
gentle ai d i ^ 1 luir children; of tempers almost uniformly 
tendon to th " ’ atld m ° 10 C!tsily nh’eeted by kindness and at- 
met " nd «*“"«" thaa almost any men I have 

ri n . ’ IhltL 1U 309. And m Ins ohargo to his clei . 

1 ® ntta 111 1S24 - ho observes, “I bnvo found in India, a race of 
gentle and temperate habits, v ith a natural talent and acuteness 
by-UKt th< ordinary leva of mankind.” A third witness is 0 f a 
>ery different description from all who preceded him. a ir;„ i 
one, the great object of whose life was toXSe Z m J 
intellectual character of his fountrvm»„ , ' ? 410 lrK>r, ‘ an d 
‘-lined to veil or p,dilate their faults'T’ v, ° vT* Utt,c iu ' 
<u. the moral condition of the people oftf" 11 H ,° y S ° ! ' ,llioU3 

•"* "*“■ Z SSSST * ,0 “”* iJtr * ,i0 ' 1 f » 

'•ith respect to the mo!™'! aS j f; ' vl11 >' on stat0 T 0111 ’ general \lew- 
answered* “a or-. * , on ^ l °n of the people?”—to which he 
already tl fW • r vane v opinion ; on this subject has been 
in reennf *• 1,1 ^ aro ^ e ’ * or 60ni e centuries past, particularly 

a gainstti h 108 ^^ 1116 rouble to the people of India, some 
b aptJe * iera * ^bose Europeans who, i n, their arrival in India, 
aafcisfhJ- 1 tc ^ l 11666 w ^b persons whose conduct afforded them 
lati t . L P r °P oss essed in far* ur of the whole native popu* 

Oiliers again, who happened to meet with ill-treatment 


a ud i who uappenea to meet witn in -treatment 

lf dortuius, occn-ioiiod by the misconduct or opposition, 
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social or religions, of the persons with whom they chancel to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian, 
race in a corresponding light; while some, even without being in 
the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any natives of 
India, have formed an opinion of them at second-hand, founded 
on theory and conjecture. There is, however, a fourth class of 
persons, few indeed in number, who, though they seem unpreju¬ 
diced, yet have differed widely from each other in many of their 
inferences, from facts equally within the sphere of their obs ”va- j 

tioti ; as generally happens with respect to matters not capable of 
rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great reluctance in offering' 
an opinion on a subject on which I may unfortunately diffei fiom 
a considerable number of those gentlemen : however, being called 
upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impression, although 
I may perhaps be mistaken. 

‘’.From a careful survey, and observation of tbc people and in¬ 
habitant-, of various puis of the country, and in every condition 
in life, I am of opinion, that the peasants or villagers, who reside 
away from large towns, and head-stations, and courts ol law, me 
as innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct, as the pc »]> ° 
of any country whatsoever; and the further I proceed tow aids 
the north nnd w'est, the greater the honesty, and simplicity, and 
independence of character, I meet with. The virtue ot this class, 
howe'ser, rests at present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and 
a strong religious feeling which leads them to expect reward oi 
punishment, lor their good or bad conduct; not only in the next 
world, but like the ancient Jews—also in this. 2nd. The mha- 
i cs, towns, or stations,who hare bhh h intercourse 
with persons employed about the courts of law, by Zemindars, &c.» 
and with foreigners and others, in a different state of civilization, 
and generally imbibe from them their habits nnd opinions: 
hence, their religious opinions are shaken, without any other 
principles being implanted to supply their place; consequently 
a great pr >porti<*n of those are far inf* rior in point Oi charRCtei 
to the former class, and are very often even made tools of. .in 
the nefarious work of perjury and forgery. 3rd. A third da •; 
consists of persons no arc in the employ of Zemindars, or 
dependent for subsistence on the court3 of law, who much 
depend for their livelihood, upon their shrewd res : and who not 
having generally, sufficient means to enter into commerce or 
business, these arc, for the mot part, worse than the second cl us.?. 

But 1 have met, 1 hmst confess, a great number of the second 
class engaged in a respect ible lino of trade, who were men of 
real merit, worth, aud i hara f cr. Even among the third cl a I 
have known many who had cvjry disposition to act uprightly,, 
and some actually honest in their conduct; nnd if they saw, b^ 
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-P Cl ; t th ’ • mfer itfl . .. I, that they mig.it 

°P e £ il iu an independence by honest means; and that just and 
honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their being 
ultimately rewarded, by situations of trust and respectability 
< K‘v would learn to feef a high regard for character and recti-* 
u dc of conduct, and from cherishing such feelings, become more 
ln< m ° rc worthy of public confidence; while their example would 
, Lliu ^3 r operate on the second class before noticed, which is 
generally dependent on them, and under their influence.” 
nor to tlle °Piuions thus cited I venture to add my own, it is 
notion that any weight can or need be added to 
T f. 11 1410011 testable preponderance over the authorities on whicli 
in lance . * lafi toon exclusively placed in the text ; but under the 
ion r rCSSl ?^’ ^ may bo expected of me to give the result of a 
^ anc lnt imato acquaintance with the natives of Bengal under 
and U .r ° f 1 P ecul hir nature. I lived, both from necessity 
\ V1 .° 1Ce> Vf - r y much amongst them, and had opportunities of 

m in a greatur Mirivty of situations, 
17 loso in which they usually come under the observation of 
aiiopeans. In tho Calcutta mint, for instance, I was in daily 
peisoua communication with a numerous body of artificers, 
ucui.tm. s, au t labourers, and always found amongst them cheer- 
| mvsc ‘ u 'ied industry, good humoured compliance with the 
1 ° 1 eir superiors, and a readiness to m.tko whatever exer- 
i ‘Ua were demanded from them: there Mere among them no 

drunkenness, 1 U> disorderly conduct, no insubordination. It 

’ 

, invtt ialdy \ tty, and much less formidable, 
tb.m, i bcliovr, it is necessary to guard against in other mints in 

2 , c r ntr :r- l ‘ cre waa skill and readv docility 

S " r irfr ,°f 1 * e ‘® beuj g »«y servility; there teas extreme frank- 

1. .n, fr.inkne.^13 one of the most universal features in the Indi m 
7" , Lct lho P°°i' le fcel sure of the temper and good-will 
oat the r f ei vc 0t t^‘%. ^th. 

Sf Lt, 1 ! i nati • a6 M erap ! oycd i!i ^ ZX 

by whom the Vanft ^^ Wlt °essed grateful atfcaohmont to those 
rp L ) were treated with merited consideration. 

nexic " S a V es w kich en ga.;:d my leisure brought me into con- 
un q j 11 11 1 a ver 7 diffepp® class of natives, the men of learning, 
c | )e 1 m I^>und tho similar merits of industry, intelligence, 
-tn ulness, frankness,j^culicr to their avocation. 
e ' C01UIU011 characteristic f>t Iflkf men, and of the Hindus 

aa WiUj a simplicity truly childish, and a total unacqnainN 
c ^ Vl th the business and manners of life; where this feature 
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wasiost, it was cLicfly by those who- had been long familiar with 
Europeans. Amongst the Pundits, or the learned Tlindus, there 
prevailed great ignorance and great dread of the European 
character. There is, indeed, very little intercourse between any 
class of Europeans and Hindu scholars, and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that much mutual misapprehension should prevail. 

Taking an active part in the education of the natives, both in 
theL own and in English literature, I had many opportunities 
ot witnessing the native character developing itself in boyhood 
and in youth, and the object was one of profound interest* 
There can be little doubt, that the native mind outstrips in early 
y cars the intellect of the Europeans, and generally speaking. 
b° 3 ’ s are much more quick in apprehension, and earnest in 
application/than those of Our own schools — they are also more 
amiable, more easily controlled, more readily encouraged, more 
anxious to deserve the approbation of their masters and 
examiners. The early age at which they arc married and enter 
into active life, is unfavourable to the full improvement of their 
ra'>ral and intellectual faculties; but during the greater part of the 
period of tuition, there is a strikingly interesting maniicst.uion 
Of right feeling and of comprehensive intellect in native youth. 

Occasions ot public and private intercourse v, ith another class < 
of natives, men of property mill respectability, .vero not unfre- 
quent during a residence of fcw cnty*four years in Calcutta, and 
they afforded me many opportunities of witnessing polished man¬ 
ners, clearness and comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality 
of feeling, and independence of principle, that would have 
stamped them gentlemen in any country in the world. With 
some of this class I formed friendships which I trust to enjoy 
through life. 

Without pretending to deny, then, that there are many and 
grave defects in the native character, some inseparable from 
human nature, and others ascribable to physicid constitution, to 
pi litical position, and to an absurd ami corrupt religion, my own ^ 
experience yU.sfics mo th/d it al-o presents many virtues, and 
thnt the natives of India arc an estimable and amiable people, 
''ho 1 serve and v. J1 requite with attachment and improvement 
the kindness and justice, which they have a right to demand from 
the stranger*; vho rule over them. 
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